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SECRETARY  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY, 


Sir, 

An  attempt  to  sketch  the  life  and  character 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times 
may.  with  pecuUar  propriety,  be  addressed  to 
one  of  his  distinguished  countrymen,  who  is 
himself  connected,  not  only  with  that  part  of 
Ireland  where  Mr.  Burke  spent  his  earlier 
years,  but  also  with  his  family ;  who  likewise 
acquired  his  relish  for  learning  in  the  same 
venerable  academic  retreat;  who  possesses 
much  of  his  taste,  much  of  his  acknowledged 
love  for  the  Fine  Arts,  much  of  his  literary 
talents,  and  no  ordinary  share  of  his  laborious 
devotion  to  public  business. 

That  it  is  wholly  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance, or  of  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
man  of  whom  it  treats,  1  am  by  no  means 
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vain  enough  to  believe.  To  render  full  justice 
to  his  various  genius  and  acquirements,  would 
demand  some  of  his  own  powers.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if,  under  so  illustrious  a  burthen, 
my  pen  should  break  down.  But  the  inten- 
tion, at  least,  may  be  excused  by  the  admirers 
of  a  statesman,  whom  to  remember  is  to 
honour ;  and  whom  to  honour  is  but  another 
name  by  which  to  express  our  reverence  for 
those  venerable  institutions  of  our  country, 
which,  as  forming  its  pride  and  boast,  he 
laboured  so  strenuously  to  defend ;  and 
which,  through  their  influence  on  the  national 
spirit,  proved  the  salvation  of  Europe  in  thQ 
great  struggle,  now  happily  past  I  have  th^ 
honour  to  be.  Sir, 

With  much  respect. 

Your  most  faithful 

and  obedient  Servant, 

Jam£s  Priob. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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THE   SECOND    EDITION. 


Ik  presenting  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition 
of  this  work  to  the  public,  the  writer  cannot  omit  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  favourable  re* 
ception  experienced  by  the  first ;  not  only  from  the 
periodical  censors  of  literature  who  assume  to  guide 
the  public  taste,  but  from  the  private  testimonies  of 
approbation  afforded  by  persons  of  the  very  first 
consideration  and  talents  in  the  country,  whose  opi<- 
nions  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sale  of  a  large 
impression  of  the  work  in  no  very  considerable  space 
of  time. 

This  encouragement  naturally  induced  a  corres- 
ponding diligence  on  his  part,  to  endeavour,  by  every 
available  means,  to  add  to  its  interest  and  correct- 
ness ;  and  the  inquiry  and  research  resorted  to  with 
this  view,  though  laborious,  have  not,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, been  in  vain.  The  additional  matter  col- 
lected, almost  the  whole  of  which  is  original,  adds  a 
second  volume  to  the  work,  and  has  necessarily 
caused  a  new  arrangement  in  many  parts  for  its  in- 
troduction in  the  order  of  time,  while  other  passages 
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are  wholly  re-written;  so  that  the  work  may  be 
considered  almost  as  new.  This  plan  he  conceived 
to  be  much  more  systematic  and  desirable  than 
merely  to  give  a  supplemental  volimie  of  disjointed 
letters,  anecdotes,  and  fragments,  thrown  together 
without  any  bond  of  coherence  or  connexion. 

For  the  information  thus  received  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  a  variety  of  sources,  upon  which  he  can 
place  implicit  reliance.     Some  of  these  are  noticed 
in  the  progress  of  the  volumes  :  while  several  per- 
sons to  whom  he  is  obliged  think  it  obtrusive  or  un- 
necessary to  give  their  names  to  the  world  upon 
circumstances  of  lighter  moment  in  themselves,  or 
which  carry  with  them  in  substance  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  authenticity.   He  should  be  ungrateful, 
however,  not  to  avow  in  a  particular  manner  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Hon.  Sir  William  C.  Smith, 
Bart.J>^.R.S.,  Second  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  for  the  documents  with  which  he  has  been 
obliging  enough  to  favour  him,  while  he  has  to  re- 
gret that  one  of  them,  the  *^  Recollections,^  did  not 
arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  be  inserted  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  although  the  reader  will  meet  with  it  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work.     He  is  likewise  indebted  for 
some  contributions  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Gomme, 
P.S.A.,  who  died  shortly   after  they    were  com- 
municated.    But  more  especially  his  thanks  are  due 
to  Thomas  Haviland  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  nephew  and  nearest  surviving  relative  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  no  less  near  to  him  in  the  virtues  of  the 
heart  than  in  blood ;  and  who,  from  the  satisfaction 
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vliidi  tlie  writer  has  derived  from  his  penonal  ao- 
qu«li<wp>,  Ir  iiiii  t  iMiiili  ■  to  x^piin^ai||raJitfb 
more  time  and  opportmiitieB  to  dispby  no  ineonm-* 
dendble  portion  of  tiie  talents  of  his  family.  For 
this  public,  avowal  of  his  s^xtiments^  tiie  anthor 
claims  his  indulgence ;  as  in  making  it  he  fears  to 
offend  that  tmpretending  merit  whose  value  rises,  in 
the  esteem  of  every  competent  judge  by  the  unob* 
tmirive  spirit  with  which  it  is  accompanied*  H^ 
has  been  kind  enough  to  supply  every  document  and 
information  in  his  power  for  tibese  volumes. 

To  advert  to  the  various  criticisms  passed  upon 
the  work  will  not  be  thought  necessary,  further  than 
to.  adbiowledge  the  conciliatory  and  approving  spirit 
in  which  they  are  generally  couched ;  while  it  is  sar 
tis&ctory  to  find  that  the  plan,:  which  the  author 
«%inally  chalked  out  to  himself,  of  touching  very 
briefly  upon  the  parliamentary  and  other  great  pub- 
lic labours  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  are  already  embo- 
died in  the  history  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other 
works  of  general  interest  and  of  course  accessible  to 
every  description  of  reader,  has  been  likewise  apr 
proved. 

Much  of  this  favour  to  the  author  personally,  is 
doubtiess  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  his  sub- 
ject with  the  best  informed  and  reflecting  order  of 
men.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  in 
this  country  a  considerable  number  of  politidans, 
who,  from  some  original  obliquity  of  judgment,  or 
peculiarity  of  opinion  upon  certain  constitutional 
points,  persist  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
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Bturite  for  the  pafirt  be  toek  <m  die  qmidiM  of  ike 
Hheetidi  RevoIiiftk»i,  altlKMigh  It  might  be  Btt{ipOML 
thftt  obsenratioii  and  the  progress  of  cfv«Dt8»  isde- 
pendent  of  all  argument,  had  ccmfinned  the  aecnraef 
<^  hia  views  tm  that  smttcsp  beyond  ftailier  cavfl  or 
^ffispQte. 

Itwaa  iHit  therefore  with  any  great  degree  «f 
stffpride  that  he  ktdy  saw  an  attempt,  uRd«r  eowr 
of  a  critieistt  on  his  book,  to  maintain  that  Mr. 
Bw*he  was  so  far  mistaken  in  his  assertion  of  there 
being  no  good  Vkt^  to  result  from  the  Revolutiofi, 
that  Prance  had  at  length  acquired  by  it  that 
freedom  for  which  she  had  so  long  eontendid.  Iliis 
statement  of  the  matter  is  quite  a  perversion  of  his 
argument.  He  never  said,  or  thought  of  sajring, 
that  she  was  condemned  to  such  a  state  of  perpetnill, 
frreversible  slavery,  that  no  acddent  coold  eaXtieaM 
her  from  it.  What  he  really  said  and  enfinred  waai, 
that  her  Revolution,  of  which  she  was  at  fint  M 
proud,  contained  no  one  xninciple  of  which  a  wise 
or  good  man  could  approve ;  that  all  its  acts,  means, 
and  purposes,  were  equally  indefensible ;  and  that,  ^ 
itself^  it  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  system-  of  ra** 
tional  freedom.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
did  not  of  itself  introduce,  or  attempt  to  introdue^, 
any  sudi  system. 

As  to  the  other  clause  in  tiie  critic^s  remark, 
about  France  having  contended  for  the  establish^ 
ment  of  her  eonstitutional  freedom,  it  is  so  notori^ 
ously  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  wonder  has  beei^  how 
perseveringly  she  struggled  against  it.     She  neVer, 
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ia  fyjct,  fimonifijijwb  abofit  seddng  it;  neither  did 
alio,  .1^  jtba  exextioa  of  usiy  Ti^i9doift»  talent,  or  ia^« 
\ige9ea0f  her  owB»  win  it  The  freedoiUi  or  a^ 
iMfit  the  mdunenta  of  freedom,  which  she  |iow  ea^ 
J9y9>  W9a  thrust  ^poa  her,  A  senas  of  imezpected 
aad  fcMTtuitoua  circumstances^  which  she  not  onl^r  did 
B^t  fopwardt  but  on  the  contrary  opposed  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  led  to  the  production  and  es-. 
tablishment  of  the  Charter.  That  important  mea8urei» 
therefore,'  so  far  fimn  being  her  own  works  ^9S  tho 
work  of  the  cpmlNqied  armies  of  Europe, 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  wh^Uier  she  ever  pos-k 
sessed  any  clear  conception  of  the  blessings  of  a  free 
constitution,  or  understood  anything  about  howitwas; 
to  be  introduced  or  managed.  For  with  the  example 
of  England  before  her,  which  might  be  considered  a 
aufficientguard  against  committinggrossmistakes^she 
plunged  every  succeeding  year  from  her  first  efforts 
deepar  and  deeper  into  error;  flounderii^  from  simple 
financial  embarrassments  into  general  anarchy,  from 
anarchy  into  a  system  of  the  bloodiest  massacre  and 
tyranny,  from  this  into  the  crude  and  impracticable 
sdieme  of  a  directory,  from  a  directory  into  a 
mawkiah  imitation  of  the  consular  government  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  from  this  product  of  folly,  into 
the  next  and  natural  stage,  a  grinding  military  des- 
potism. In  all  this  series  of  changes  there  was  no  ap- 
proach to  the  establishment  of  consistent,  steady,prac- 
tical  liberty.  And  at  the  beginning  of  1814<  she  had 
neither  in  fact  nor  in  appearance  advanced  one  step 
nearer  to  obtaining  it,  than  in  1714,  or  any  other 
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period  of  her  history ,  nor  was  likely  so  to  do,  had 
not  the  wild  ambition  of  her  ruler  provoked  his  own 
downfid  and  led  tothe  general  change  in  her  institu- 
tions.  C!onsequently,  France  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  her  own  liberator;  she  struggled 
haxd»  on  the  contrary,  to  continue  enslaved,  and  was 
at  length  only  dmbbed  out  of  her  chains.    And  a 

« 

constitutional  system,  the  most  valuable  present  that 
could  possibly  be  made  to  any  nation,  worth  more 
than  all  the  conquests  she  ever  effected  had  she  been 
permitted  toretain  them  all,  has  been  the  voluntary 
gift  of  her  conquerors. 

80  little,  therefore,  did  her  revolution,  with  all  its 
spoliations,  proscriptions,  terrors,  massacres,  and 
wars,  for  more  than  twenty-two  years,  effect  for  its 
nominal  aim — ^that  of  giving  freedom  and  security 
to  her  people.  And  so  fully  was  the  anticipation  of 
Bfr.  Burke  verified,  that  an  event  which  inflicted 
and  permitted  so  many  evils,  could  scarcely,  if  left 
to  itself,  be  productive  of  good. 

The  Addenda  contain  some  particulars  which 
were  mislaid  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and 
likewise  a  few  others  which  came  to  hand  too  late  to 
be  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
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'  Few  things  interest  the  curiosity  of  mankind 
more,  or  prove  so  instructive  in  themselves,  as  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  powerful  mind  by  the  ho* 
n<|iira}>le  exertion  of  its  native  energies,  rising  amid 
serious  .obstructions  and  difficulties  from  a  very  pri- 
vate condition,  to.  stations  of  public  eminence  and 
trust,  and  in  its  progress  acquiring  the  power  to  rule, 
or  to  influence,  the  destiny  of  nations. 
'  .Such  aperson,  as  sprung  not  from  the  privileged 
few,  but  from  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  feel 
to  be  one  of  ourselves.  Our  sympathies  go  along 
with  him  in  his  career.  The  yoimg  imagine  that 
it  may  possibly  be  their  own  case ;  the  old,  with  a 
glance  of  retrospective  regret,  may  fancy,  that  with 
a  little  more  of  the  favour  of  fortune  it  might  have 
'  been  theirs ;  and  at  any  rate  we  are  anxious  to  as- 
certain the  causes  of  his  superiority,  to  treasure  up 
ids  experience,  to  profit  by  what  he  experienced  to 
be  useAd,  to  avoid  what  he  found  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous. And  the  lesson  becomes  doubly  instructive 
to  that  large  dass  of  society  who  are  bom  to  be  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortune,  when  it  impresses 
the  fireat  moral  truth,  that  natural  endowments, 
however  great,  noedw  their  highest   polish  and 
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power,  their  OBly  secure  reward,  from  diligent  study 
— ^from  continued,  unwearied  application — a  plain, 
homely  faculty  within  the  reach  of  all  men ;  one 
whose  fruits,  as  they  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the 
industry  of  the  possessor,  and  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  possession,  are  above  all  others  likely  to  wear 
well.  Of  the  great  results  of  such  endowments, 
fostered  and  directed  by  such  cultivation,  we  have 
not  a  more  distinguished  example  than  Edmund 
Burke. 

To  an  attentive  reader  of  our  political  and  literary 
history  during  the  sixty  years  that  are  past,  no  name 
will  more  frequently  attract  his  attention,  whether 
we  consider  the  large  space  he  occupied  in  the  public 
eye,  the  original  genius  he  possessed,  the  diversified 
talents  he  displayed,  the  great  events  with  which 
the  whole  of  his  public  life  was  connected,  and  the 
alternate  eulogy  and  abuse  by  which,  particularly 
since  the  period  of  the  French  Retolution,  his  repu- 
tation has  been  assailed. 

Two  biographies  of  this  remarkable  man  have 
been  written;  one  of  them  a  quarto  volume  of 
slander,  dictated  by  the  most  envenomed  party  spirit, 
and  probably  meant  at  the  moment  to  answer  some 
party  purpose ;  the  4>ther  more  just  to  his  deserts ; 
but  both  veiy  deficient  in  facts,  and  especially  so  as 

'  •  * 

,tp  his  earli^'  life,  very  little  being  stated,  or  indeed 
known  of  him,  until  his  connexion  with  the  Marquis 
,p{  Rockingham,  and  subsequent  entry  in  Parliament 
Pbyious  as  this  deficiency  in  political  biography 
:iV3a§,  accident  alone  suggested  to  the  present  writer 
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the  attampt  to  dear  up  pait  of  thk  cd^soudty*  Cw*> 
templating  his  qualities,  boA  natural  and  ac^un?^, 
and  hia  career  at  large,  as  rery  eztraordinarjF  aa4 
socoessfiil,  he  drew  up  a  character  of  him  at  some 
lei^  in  the  autumn  of  18i9»  which  being  thjKXWn 
by  for  abow  two  yeare  without  further  notiocii  eame 
then  undar  the  examination  of  a  friend,  who  recom^ 
mended  that  it  should  be  enlarged  and  altered  from 
the  form  it  then  bore :  for  that  many  p«rta  aa  it 
stood  woidd  be  obscure  to  the  general  reader,  lEnany 
be  liable  to  mistake  or  misapplication,  and  some 
nearly  unintelligible,  if  not  grounded  upon  a  memoir. 
This  additional  labour  was  undertakaEi  certainly 
without  regret.  Some  new  materials  were  already 
in  the  writer's  hands,  and  by  application  to^  vari<y|ie 
friends  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  variety  of  ^er^^ 
ddeAj  unknown  to  the  world,  and  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  were  procured ;  and,  as  iUustrattve  of 
the  opinions,  the  criticisms,  and  the  style  oi  oonw* 
pcmdence,  as  well  of  the  friendly  as  of  the  mom 
{Mraal  description  of  his  principal,  a  few  of  hie 
letters  have  been  added,  several  of  th^n  littie  w  not 
at  all  familiar  to  the  public  eye. 

An  extended  biography,  embracing  a  minute  cff* 
position  of  all  his  labours  in  Parliament,  in  Westi 
minster  Hall  on  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  in  the  press,  together  with  details  respecting 
American,  India,  French,  or  other  importuit  pubUs 
affairs  with  which  he  was  much  concerned,  was  not 
deemed  necessary.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to 
write  the  life  of  a  great  statesman  and  curator,  wHbr 

roL.  I.  b 
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out  giving  'the  MibBtance  of  ins  j^eecfaci  Ik  tb^  great 
OGfiiadl  «f  the  joaliont  Ja  scarcely  to  do  him  jfUoAeti, 
and^rereifaeyiiotto^beibiindelMivheTe,  tberaEuark 
would  be  jnsk.  But  these^naoke  part  of  the  faistofy 
of  the  jceantry.  A  tsw  of  the  priadpal  of  th«m>. 
given  At  length,  are  to  be  found  in  his  works:;  >and 
thermainder  may  be  seen,  although  in  b  very  ion 
perfect  form  indeed,  as  all  such  things  must  be  when 
reporting  was  imperfect  mid  ^publication  wholly  inters 
dieted, in  the  four  volumes  collected  and  publidied'i(£Qa' 
Longman  and  Co.)  by  a  different  editor  in  1816.  Ami 
independent  of  this,  the  appalling  form  of  two,  tiu?ee^ 
or  even  more  quartos,  to  whidi  such  a  design /vnBuld 
inevitably  extend,  was  sufficient  of  itself  to -deter  .dm 
writer  from  any  such  attempt,  bearing  in  mind  Hiui 
observation  of  the  eminent  subject  ^f  his :  sketch, 
that  **  a  great  book  te  a  great  evil."  His  aim  was>t 
therefore,  not  to  make  a  great  book,  but  nioompact 
one ;  to  condense  within  a  moderate  eonqiass  all  thofe 
was  necessary  to  be  known,  and  wMdi  many  reidem 
would  decline  to  seek  in  the  mate  ponderous  forma 
just  mention^ .  In  doing  this  be  thought  it  better 
simply  to  aHude  to  the  diief  public  exertions  of  Mm. 
Bttrke,  accompanied  by  a  few  words  of  explanation 
or  iUusti'ation,  sometimes  diiawn  from  himsctfi^ 
rather  than  to  aim  at  entering^  int6  their  detailsj   - 

Great  as  is  the  reputation  of  this  emmoit  man,  'it 
stands,  so  far  as  party  feelings  are  concsmedv -ift- 
raHier  a  singular  predicament.  It  is  well  ^Isaown 
that  he  would' not  go  all  lengths  with  any  bQd3^of 
mto,  and'  constantly  declined  to  fell  in  with  mrr 
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po|Milar  Immottri  o£  whose  tradenejr  be  had  the 
mallest  daubt»  although  a  oontrary  plan  would  hare 
insurad  to  him,  aait  did  to  others,  a  great  inemse  of 
popnlarity;  that  he  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  anjr 
thing  resembling  the  undue  exereise  of  power  or  ar- 
rogant domination,  no  matter  from  wh^  quarter  it 
procaeded ;  and  that,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  a 
certain  balance  of  powers  in  the  state  as  well  as  in 
different  orders  of  the  community,  and  in  the  different 
interests,  rdigious,  political,  and  commercial,  of  the 
kmgdom,  by  stepping  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
weak  ^rainst  the  strong,  which  is  beyond  dispute 
the  duty  of  honest  patriotism  and  sound  wisdom,  he 
incurred  censure  from  the  more,  violent  or  doHwieer-* 
ing  of  every  class.  He  was  assailed  by  the  zealots 
of  power  for  opposing  the  coerciooL  of  America,  and 
for  prosecuting  Mr.  Hastings :  by  the  zealotd  of 
lieenttoos  freedom  for  opposing  the  French  Revolt 
tion ;  by  zealots  in  religion  for  advocating  the.  cause 
of  the  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  by 
zealots  of  various  descriptions  in  affairs  of  lesjs  mo- 
ment. Many  othw  reasons  might  be .  adduced  why 
he  was  not  always  at  the  head  of  that  party  whose 
cause  he  dnefly  espoused;  the  chief  <tf  which  perhaps 
were^  that  he  Wanted  that  consequence  from  birth; 
fortune^  and  fimiily  connexion,  which;  alcmg  with 
great  abilities;  and  some  amiable  private  qualities, 
oentied  in  Mr.  Fox. 

While,  therefore,  the  two  great  divisions  in  politics 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  the  former  more  especially,  have 
deemed  it  a  spedes  of  display  of  their  allegiance  to  eur 
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deavooi*  to  deptesfirliis  itamelbr  thepi^^ 
those  of  their  particular  leaden :  and  a  lAote  violeat, 
tSiough  small  body,  known  Imder  various  har^  and 
odious  appellations  unnecessary  to  be  repeated  bere^ 
have  sworn  a  Idnd  of  eternal  enmity  to  his  name,  for 
the  overthrow  which  their  doctrines  experienced  «e 
his  hands  during  the  revolutionary  fever  in  France, 
Ao  special  party  remained,  on  whom  devolve  Uio 
obligation  of  upholding  his  fame.  The  old  Whig  con* 
ne^on,  indeed,  of  which  he  watf  so  long  the  feon^ue 
^nd  the  soul,  oi]^t  to  have  performed  this  duty,  but 
they  either  wanted  vigour,  or  had  become  merged  in 
other  parties.    Depreciation  and  abuse  from  his  poM-* 
tical  adversaries  have  in  consequence  been  suflfered 
to  remain  uncontradicted.    If  he  did  not  write  and 
speak  himself  into  r^mte,  nobody  else  perhaps  can 
do  it  for  him:  nobody  else  certainly  has  attonpted 
it.     He  has  been  left  to  the  buoyancy  of  his  own 
nterits ;  to  sink  or  swim  in  public  opinion  by  his  in- 
trinsic powers.    ^  For  what  I  have  been,''  said  he, 
^  I  put  myself  upon  my  country ; "  and  among  tike 
educated  and  dispassionate  part  of  it  be  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  decisioti.  He  has  worked  his  way 
into  general  esteem,  not  by  the  applaud&sg  pend  of 
intoxicated  followers,  but  by  more  doquent  though 
less  nbisy  advocates ;  by  the  slow  but  steady  andstire 
Evolution  of  national  sentiment,  by  the  living  and 
flourishing  evidences  to  his  deserts,  of  a  constitution 
preserved  from  demolition  or  Inroad,  an  unshaken 
throne,  an  unpolluted  altar,  an  unplundered  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  continuance  of  those  moral  ties 
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wd  imbtaidMi  wbieh  Jund  togetbw  and  foim  th^ 
saftgoard  of  the  wiiole. 

Miarq^eaentatioQ,  iodeed,  may  answer  its  end  far 
a  tune.  And  were  it  not  indieative  of  something  of 
a  maleFolent  £9elkig»  it  would  be  sometimes  amusing 
to  ofaaecve  the  ignoranee  or  prejadiee  lespocting  ttia 
sentiments  of.  ^r.  .Burke  on  a  variety  of  pul4iQ 
mtttters  wliich  {wevails  among  many  persons,  who^t 
a  Tisature  attribute  to  him  any  thing  that  happens  jto 
beunpopular  at  the  moment---*-Gureumstances  in  which 
he  had  no  participation  or  interest,  and  principles 
whv3i  he  repeatedly  opposed  and  disclaimed. .  I^this 
qdcit  a  raverend  president  of  a  political  society  at  Li« 
vapool  not  long  ago  stipnatised  him  asadeserterfroip 
ihe  cause  of  parliamentary  reform:  and  more  tlum  one 
of  the  ontfors  of  the  Conunon  Council  of  LondcNOi 
aojida  few  otiwr  iyiqg  reproadies  jost  «8  mueti 
iaandjad  in  truth,  repeated  the  accusation.  A(t  tw;<^ 
ar  three  ^f  the  countjrmeetingB  hdd  some  time  )mK 
he  waaspokeQ  of  as  a  »oecnutt  placeman  and  aj^ 
aaeniy.to  liberty.  At  o^e .  of  the  largest  book  esta*- 
Uishments  in  London,  on  .inquiring  for  a  volume  in 
isrhich  it  happened  to  be  said  there  was  something 
wnoernii^  hhn,  ^  a  satire,  sir,  IjSHppose,"  was  tj^e 
«ply*;  aa  if  satire  was  the  legitiipit(e  coii^  w^th 
wbi/tik  his.  public  labours  dns^rv^d  to  be  rep^.*    Ip 

*.Amabr  cnrounntapce  occumBd  ag^in  to  the  wiiter  vmr 
Istdj  MX  one  (the  very  first  perhaps)  of  these  estabBshments^  A 
yobtme  amtainiiig  some  remarks  upon  him  Beiiig  handed  down;-^ 
f'  tiestas  an  exluMtdiDacy  inan/'  obstrred  the  faUdiapolif^  ''but 
fike  fU  the  xeat  of  them>  ready  to  chiipge  his  opinions  when  it  suited 
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a  private  company  of  that  comideration  in  society 
in  which  the  writer  least  expected  to  hear  dbscrva* 
tions  thrown  out  Of  an  illihend  or  whdly,  untme 
description,  the  motives  of  Mr.  Biirlce  in  the  im* 
peachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  sharply  arraigiied 
by  some  members  of  what  is  called  the  Jndkm  ni» 
terest,  tbough  on  being  pushed  for  facts,  none  of  Ae 
party  coidd  assign  any  thing  like  an  iiDpmpernHK 
tire.  In  another  company,  less  select,  but  of  some 
consideration,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  most,  sur- 
prising man,  bat  unhappily  ojqposed  to  the  refionna* 
tion  of  all  abuses  in  government.  In .  a  third,  he 
was  an  ingenious  and  able  writer,  but  too  fiowevy 
in  his  style.  In  a  fourth,  his  political  conduct  ww 
said  to  be  regulated  by  regard  merely  to  his  own 
interests.  In  a  fifth,  probably  from  the  want  of 
some  better  handle  for  censure,  it  was  gravdy  uif;ed 
as  adrawbadc  upon  his  fame,  that  he  originally,  poe- 
sessed  no  private  property ;  nay,  that  he  was  humUe 
enough  to  receive  the  profits  of  his  literary  labooro^ 
and  that  at  length  he  accepted  of  a  pension  ;-^-40 
that,  by  this'  ingenious  and  discriminating:  effort  cf 
logic,  the  original  sin  charged  against  him  of  want 
of  fortune  was  not^  permitted  to  be  remedied,  either 
by  the  fair  exertion  of  those  talents  with  which  Pro^ 
vidence  had  endowed  him,  or  by  the  public  gratttude- 

his  pHipose.'' — ^These  people  keep  booki,  but  do  not  raid  theater* 
Yet  the  estanate  usoally  ibnned  of  the  chazacten  of  aU  statesmen 
(some  of  the  first  living  names  came  in^  on  this  occasion^  for  a  share 
of  the  censure)  by  persons  who  pass  among  their  acquaintance  as 
being  sensible  and  well  informed,  is  commonly  of  this  deacriptioik 
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of  hig  eoiMtiy.  *  AU  these  dfeumstaneescatne  lately 
under  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  writcar.  They  are. 
Bm]dc8  of  wkat  10  Jieard  every  day  in  the  ill-r  ad;or 
ffl^x>midemd»i  remaito  of  drawing-rooms  anditea^ 
thUes^  and  are  only  worthy  of  notice  aa^  coming 
oeoaabnidfy  firomt  persons  who  assume  a'  lead  in  oon-^ 
imisatioiit  and  who  iMulol  have  felt  not  a  Uttle  indig*^ 
nant  at  beiiag  told,  what  was  nevertheless  fact,  that 
Uiey  were  disseminating  untrujths  or  nonsense. 
•  An(»thar  order  of  perscms,  of  more  influenoeand^ 
in&Mwation,  diiefly  of  the  class  of  pnUic  writers^ 
who.  have  in  view- to  exalt  another  great  political 
Barney*  think  it  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpoee  to  lower»  thoi^h  indirectly  and  cir* 
cnMoudy,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Burke. 

From  these  persons  we  hear  of  him  frequently 
aa  a  man  of  great  genins»  of  many  acquirements,  of 
fariUmt  fancy,  and  amuang  talents;  carefully 
heqMBgout  of  view,  as  if  they  were  wholly  un- 
known^ those  more-  useful  and  more  profound  qoar 
lities;of .  mind;  which  constitute  hia  chief  daimr  to 
ijstinelBon. \  Sometimes,  again,  he  is  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term,  a  philosophical  politician,  meaning 
by.  this  i  to  impfy  something  different  from  a  pienc- 
tical  st«leamfm;r  sometimes*  he  is  even  admitted  to 
be;the:gi!eate8t .  wiPiter  of  the  iftge»  .while  scarcely  an 
aUusion  .is  made  to  that  parliamentary  -  eloquence 
wUeh  made.his  name  asan  orator  more  celehrslvd 
drith6  continent  of: Europe,  while  he  eontinued.in 
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theHewe  of  ConrnrnM,  than  those  of .  either  of  Ms 
gffost  rivals,  mai  wliieh  ^teUed  him  to  take  the  lead 
finr  ia  maiif  yean  ia  that  aaacmUy*  basklea  drawHig 
the  then  (1774)  yer7iiiiii8uai]i0iioiir  of  an  uvitatiim 
to  itepjeeamt,  £ree  of  ^xpeoaee,  one  of  the  chief  eitiea 
of  jlfae  kingdom.  At  other  timee,  hints  an  (dropped 
of  Im^  much  better  his  genkHi  would  have  hem 
aaartad  in  many  other  ways  than  in  polities.  Tins 
opinion  is  at  best  but  mere  aSMunption  and 
tssiing.  For  ihoiA^^  doubtless  ealcvdated  to  «2fioei  in 
anyr^tmgto  wMoh  he  vigorously  an>li^  ivm  mi&di 
ipetiiave  no  right  to  speeidate  on  irfaat  he  mjgM 
hate  'bera,  but  what  he  really  was.  And  his  wMe 
caoeer  proves,  ihat,  wadded  to  an  early  bias  towHfds 
the  consideration  of  .pablte?affair6,  there  is  perbsps 
titfiedonbt  bat  that  more  of  the  strength  of  his  mind 
was  ^pnt  fsTth  bytiie  donteations  iaseparaUe  from 
poiiticB  thanemiM  have  been  effiected»by  aagr-Mther 
•qiecies'  of  discussion.  Bnt  independent  of  ^thiSy  ifhf 
tea  left  behind  in  the  track  of  life  which  be  ^ilti- 
saately  adopted,  more  materials  fen*  fame  tiian  either 
of  his  coittemporaries  or  pi>edece8sors,  namely,  the 
^Enest  orations  in  the  BngiiA  language,  the  ahleat 
•political  tUsquisitions,  the  introduction  or  support  erf 
a  ames  of  important  eooatitutional  measures  for 
tnearly  thirty  years  together,  and  a  reputation  per- 
ji^ps  above  any  <ithar  for  practical  wisdom,  not 
ireating  on  the  mere  opinion  of  the  moment  but  on 
^record  in  his  speeches  and  writings  ;-^--surely  it 
savours  of  folly  or  impertinence  to  say  that  he  would 
have  succeeded  better  in  any  other  pursuit. 
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li  is  dme  that  this  lu^peneroiui  warfEure  against  his 
fame  should  cease.  No  man^  indeed,  intimately  000^- 
versant  with  public  affairs,  has  been  misled  by  it,  as 
the  debates  in  parliament  almost  ei^ery  night  of 
every  session  testify;  but  it  has  served  its  turn 
pretty  effectually  among  that  multitude  of  persons 
who  are  little  acquainted  with  such  matters,  and  who, 
suspecting  no  sinister  views,  take  for  granted  what 
is  told  them  without  undergoing  the  labour  of  inquir- 
ing for  themselves.  Should  the  present  attempt  enable 
any  of  these  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  powers  or 
character  of  one  to  whom  his  country  is  under  v^y 
important  obligations,  the  writer  will  not  deem  his 
labmir  misapplied.  Hi$  testimony  at  least  is  im** 
partial.  He  has  no  party  purpose  to  answer^  nb 
influence  to  court ;  no  interest  to  push,  except  H 
be  that  common  interest  felt  by  every  generous  mwd^ 
of  rendering  to  a  distinguished  and  virtuous  character 
those  honours  which  are  its  due. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  speeches,  and 
notes  of  speeches,  enumerated  in  the  following  catalogue^ 
are  such  only  as  have  a  place  in  his  works  published  by 
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The  pieces  marked  thus  (<^)  are  likewise  not  included 
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authenticity* 
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'^Translation  of  an  Idyllium  of  Theocritus, 
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Alfred  the  Great  •  •  •  • ibid. 
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^'Translation  of  the  concluding  Portion  of  the 

2d  Georgic  of  VirgU 1746. 

'^lines  to  Mr.  Richard  Shackletob,  on  his 

Marriage    • 1748. 

"And  several  shorter  Pieces,  still  known  to 

be  in  existence. 
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Vindication  of  Natural  Society •  •  1756.      i 
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Philosophical  Inquiry  iato  the  Origin  of  our       ^'JiSJt 
ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful    .  •  •  •  1756.      i 

**An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  ifi 

America,  2  vols.  Bvo   • •  •  •  1757. 

Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  English  His- 
tory, from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  CsBsar  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  King  John  •  • . .  1757.     x 

**Annual  Registerf — at  first  the  whole  Work, 

afterwards  only  the  Historical  Article    • .  1768,  &c. 

Fragments  of  a'  Tract  (75  octavo  pages)  on  the 

Popery  Laws  in  Ireland  1761.   ix 

Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration  1766.    ii 

^^Hnmourous  Reply  to  the  preceding,  signed 
Whittington,  a  Tallow  Chandler,  of  Catea- 
ton-street;  and  Ship  News  for  1765 — 
both  believed  to  be  Mr.  Burke's  •••••«••  1766. 

Observations  on  a  late  Publication,  intituled 

the  Present  State  of  the  Nation 1769.     ii 

TItoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents   1770.     II 

♦•Idea  of  a  Perfect  Wife    1770. 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Middlesex  Election, 

Feb.  1771.     X 

■  a  Bill  for  explaining  the 
Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for 
Ubel Marchl771.     x 

Letters  on  the  same  Subject  for  the  Newspapers  1771 .     x 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity, 

Feb.  1772*     x 
•  a  Bill  to  quiet  the  Pos^ 

sessions  of  the  Subject  against  Dormant 

Claims  of  the  Church    Feb.  1772.     x 

for  the  Relief  of  certcdn 

Protestant  Dissenters 1773.      x 

_                       on  a  Bill  for  shortening  the 
Duration  of  Parliament 1773.     x 

•f  I>oubta  being  scffl  exprened  of  lus  partidpatioii  in  this  pabUcation, 
fac-simileft  of  his  bwid-writing  of  die  neeipto  for  the  copy-money  of  Ike 
volume  for  I7QI9  alluded  to  at  page  61,  Yd.  i.  is  appesded  to  this  list. 
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Letter  on  the  Iriah  Absentee  Tax,  to  Sir  Charles       ^^ZS- 
Bingham Oct.  1773.    ix 

Speech  on  American  Taxation  April  1774.     ii 

S]^eeche6  at  Bristol Nov.  1774.   in 

Speech  on  American  Conciliation  •  • » .March  1776.:  in 

Letter  to  the  Marqnis  of  Rockingham,  on  the 
proposed  Secession  ftom  Parliament  of 
Members  who  opposed  the  American 
War Jan- 1777.    i  x 

Address  to  the  ELing — Address  to  the  British 
Colonists  in  North  America ;  both  on  the 
same  Subject    1777.    ix 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  »April  1777.   in 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  on  Political 

Afiairs Oct.  1777.    ix 

**Epitaph  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell 1778. 

Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen  at  Bristol,  on  Bills 
relatiye  to  the  Trade  of  Ireland, 

April  and  May  1778.   in 

Letter  to  the  -Right  Hon.  Edmund  Pery, 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland July  1778.    ix 

Letter  to  Thom'as  Burgh,  Esq.,  in  Vindication 
of  the  Author's  Parliamentary  Conduct 
relative  to  the  Afiairs  of  Ireland  •  • .  Jan.  1780.    ix 

Speech  on  (Economical  Reform Feb.  1780.    in 

Letter  to  John  Merlott,  Esq.,  on  the  Afiairs  of 

Ireland April  1780.    ix 

Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Meetingfor  procuring  Parliamentary  Re- 
form   • April  1780.    IX 

Sketch  of  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Government 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands  1780.    ix 
Letters  and  Reflections  on  the  Execution  of 

the  Rioters July  1780.    ix 

Speeches  at  Bristol Sept.  1780.   in 
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Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Act  •  .June  1781.    ^ 

Letter  to  Lord  Kenmate  onUiePemd  Laws 
against  the  Romaa  Catholics  of  Ireland, 

Feb.  1782.    vi 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  a  Motion  fcc  Reform  in 

the  Representation  of  the  Commoaa^May  1782.     x 

Ninth  Report  from  a  Committed  of  ihe  House 
of  Commobsy  da  the  Admiaistration  of 
Justice  in  the.Piovinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar^ 
and  Orissa •  • June  1783.    xt 

Eleventh  Report  fton  the  same;  both  intended; 
*  probably  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Ladia 
Bill ; 1783;    ki 

**Letter  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  Professor  of 

Painting;  Royal  Academy,  on  ihe  Subject 

of  his  Pictures,  ^exhibiting  in  the  Great  * 

Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  • .  •  .August  1783. 
Speech  on  the  East  IndiaBiU Dec.  1783.    iv 

Representation  to  His  M^esty,  moved  June  14, 1 784.    i  v 

••Epitaph  on  Sir  George  Savitte,  Bart. 1784. 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Axcotls  Debts  •  .Feb*  1786.    iv 

Articles  of  Gha^e  of  High  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanours against  Wanren  Hastings,  Esq. 
late  Governor  (General  of  Bengal, 

Aprili  178&  xifcxii 

••Epitaph  upon,  or  Character  of,  the  Marquia    :  . 
of  Rockingham • • .  •  •  •.;..;  \7&7i 

Speeches  on  the  opening  of  the  Impeachment 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  February  15th,  16th, 
17th,  and  19th,  occupying  about  four 
hoars  each  day • 178&  xui  i 

Speeches  on  the  Sixth  Article  of  Charge,  April 

21st,  26tb,  May  6tb,  and  7th  1789^  xiii  td  xiv 

•* A  variety  of  Letters  and  Papers  (public)  on 

ttie  Regency  Question 1781, 1789. 

••Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (as  from  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales),  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Regency Jan.  1789. 
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^^Character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  . . .  Jan.  1791. 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the*  National  Assembly, 

Jan.  1791.  vi 
Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  M.  Montmorin  •  .Feb.  1791.  vii 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  WUgd .  July  1791.    Vf 

Letter  to  the  Empressof  Russia Not«  179L    ix 

Thoughts  on  F^rench  Afiairs ......%....  .Dec.  1791  ^  vii 

Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Laagrishe,  Bart.  M.  P. 
on  the  Subject  of  theRoman  Catholics  of 
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••Character  of  Sir  JOafaua  Reynolds  w .'.  .Feb*  1792..  . 
Notes  of  i  Speech  on  the  iJnitaiian  Petitfon^ 

May  1792.     x 

**Appeal  to  Public  Benevolence  in  FaTOur  of 

the  Destitute  French  aergy ^ept.  1792. 

Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State 

of  Afiairs    ...; ..Nor.  1792.  ra 

Letter  to  Ricdiard  Burke,  Esq.  (his  son),  on  the 

Subject  of  the  Popery  Laws  of  Ireland . .  1793.    ix 

Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority 

in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  August  1793.  vii 

Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  . . .  .Odt.  1793.  yii 

Preface  to  a  Tfanstotion  of  the  Address  of 

M.  Brissot  to  his  Constitaento ; . . .  1794.  vii 

Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  in*   ' 
spect  the  Lords'  Journals  relative  to  dieir 
Proceeding  on  the  Trial  of  Warrenf  HastM 
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rate  Paper,  of  neaily  200  ootavo^  p&gea,       *'VJl^Jl!i^ 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Burke   •  JOth  April  .1794.  xiv 
Letter  to  WiUiansi  Smithy  Esq.  M.  P.  (now  one 
of  die  Barona  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland)^  en  the  Suljeot  of  tke  Popery 

Lava    •••» Jan.  1796.    ix 

Second  Letterlo  Site  Herovlea  Langrbhe^  Bart 

oiitheaanieSubject...«.......«»..May  1796.    ix 

Letter  to  ¥^iUiaia  Elliott,  Eaq.  occasioned  by 
a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  ihe 
*••  of  •♦♦  (Ddte  of  Norfolk)  . . .  .May  1796.  m 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Auckland,  Oct.  1795.    ix 

Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity  .  • .  •  •  .Not.  1795.  vii 

Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (Earl  FitzwilUam),  on 

the  Attacks  mada  upon  him  (Mr.  Burice), 

and  his  Pension,  in.  the  House  of  Lords, 

by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of 

lAuderdale •••••• ••••  1796.  viii 

ThreeLetters  on  a.Regicide  Peace •  1796.  yiii 

Fourth  Letter  on  the  same  Subject 1797.    ix 

Letter  on  the  Aflfiurs  of  Ireland  •  • .  • « 1797.    ix 

Two  more  octavo  volumes  are  to  be  filled  by  the  con- 
cluding or  summing-up  Oration  on  the  Impeachment, 
which  Mr.  Burke  commenced  on  the  28th  of  May,  1794, 
and  continued  for  nine  days. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Family  and  Birth  of  Mr.  Burke— The  Kagles  — Castletown 
Rodie  JSdiool-master — Ballitore -«- Anecdotes— Studfes^  and 
Poetical  Exeidaes  at  CoUege-^Iiteraiy  Society  in  Dnblin*— 
First  Political  Writings — Entry  at  the  Middle  Temple. 


Edmund  Burke,  the  most  extraprdinary  m^ri 
perhaps  of  an  age  fertile  in  extraordinary  men,  and 
in  many  respects  the  greatest  whom  Ireland  has  pro- 
duced, was  descended  from  a  respectable  family 
long  settled  in  the  county  of  Galway,*  whoace  it 
removed  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  once  had 
possession  of  a. considerable  estate  in  the  latter, 
but  which  bec^ne  foriated  drfng  oae  of  lh<«e  civil 
convulsions  that  have  so  often  caused  property  ^o 
change  possessors  in  that  country.  This  took  place 
some  time  in  the  troubled  period  between  I64il 
and  165S. 

The  Burkes,  or  Bourkes,  though  now  thickly 
strewed  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  particularly  the 
southern  part  of  it,  were  not  an  aboriginal,  or,  as  their 
English  invaders  termed  them,  a  mere  Irish  family ; 
but  descended  from  the  Norman  Burghs,  or  De 
Burghs,  of  which  Burke  is  merely  a  corruption, 
who  went  thither  as  adventurers  under  Strongbow, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  not  as  temporary  ma- 
rauders whose  visitations  might  soon  be  over,  but 
to  conquer  an  inheritance,— ^to  seize  upon  such  pos* 

"*  The  late*  Earl  of  Clanricarde^  John  Smyth  de  Burgh^  (a 
Galway  family)  frequently  addressed  Mr.  Burke  as  '  Cousm.' 
VOL.    I.  B 
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sessions  as  their  strength  would  permit,  and  per- 
manently to  hold  what  they  had  thus  seized. 

An  ancestor  of  Mr.  Burke's  family  is  said  to  have 
been  Mayor  of  the  dty  of  Limerick  in  1646»  when  it 
was  occupied  by  a  native  military  force,  which  seeming 
disinclined  to  receive  either  the  parliamentary  army, 
or  that  imder  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  who  aimed 
at  securing  it  for  Charles  I.  in  whose  interest  the 
Irish  army  professed  to  be,  the  Mayor  exerted  him* 
self  vigorously  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  A 
popular  riot  however  ensued,  instigated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who,  though  professing 
devotion  to  the  same  cause,  had  some  other  ambitious 
purposes  to  answer;  and  Burke  was  not  only  roughly 
handled  at  the  moment,  but  lost  much  of  his  pro- 
perty, was  deposed  from  his  office  and  imprisoned, 
his  place  being  filled  by  a  Monk,  who  led  on  the 
rioters. 

The  great  grandfather  of  Edmund  possessii^ 
some  property  in  the  coimty  of  Cork,  retired  thither, 
and  subsequently  settled  near  to  the  village  of 
Castletown  Roche,  the  seat  of  the  Rodie  family^ 
prettily  situated,  and  distinguished  in  the  dvil  wars 
for  having  been  defended  in  1649  by  Lady  Roche 
against  the  parliamentary  forces ;  which,  with  other 
offences  of  a  similar  kind  by  her  husband,  caused 
his  outlawry,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  family  estates* 
The  village  stands  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
Dcnmeraile,  five  or  six  from  Mallow,  and  nearly 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  rumed  old  castle  of 
Kilcolman,  the  residence,  for  a  considerable  time,  of 
the  poet  Spenser,  where  he  was  frequently  visited 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  eminent  characters,. 
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i^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  connected  with  Iireland, 
and  where  he  wrote  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  ^  Fairjr  Queen."  To  the  abode  of  the  poet  in  this 
distriet  of  l^nds  and  tales,  may  be  attributed  some 
of  the  beauties  of  that  great  work ;  the  innumerable 
superstitions  and  romantic  traditions  of  the  sur-^ 
rounding  country  unquestionably  supplying  him 
with  numberless  hints  for  that  purpose;  and  to 
which,  in  more  than  one  part  of  his  writings,  he  in- 
directly alludes. 

This  property  continuing  in  the  Burke  family, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Edmund  in  1765  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  G^arret,  who  died  on  the 
87ih  April  in  that  year,  and  lies  buried  on  the  spot. 
It  was  sold  by  him  in  179S  or  1793  for  something 
less  than  4000/. :  the  annual  value  at  that  period  was 
under  SOO/.,  but  of  late  it  has  produced  above  700/. 
per  annum. 

His  father  Richard  Burke,  or  Bourke,*  as  it  was 
often  indiscriminately  spelt,  was  a  Protestant,  and 
edoeated  for  an  attorney.  Removing  from  Limerick, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time,  to  Dublin,  he  took 
a  house  on  Arran  Quay,  then  a  fashionable  part  of 
the  town,  and  soon  obtaining  extensive  practice, 
continued  for  several  years  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession  in  that  city.  At  an  early  period,  he  had 
become  attached  to  a  juvenile  acquaintance,  a  Miss 
Nagle,  of  the  respectable  family  of  that  name, 
still  existing  near  Castletown  Roche,  and  descended 

*  Many  families  still  use  the  latter  ortbography,  particularly  that 
of  tlie  £arl8  of  Mayo,  the  founder  of  which,  also  a  Richard 
Boorke  and  LLD.  died  in  1727- 
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from  the  Attorney  General  to  James  II.  To  this 
lady  he  was  married,  at  Mallow,  about  the  year  1725 
or  1726,  and  by  her  became  the  father  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  yoimg  except 
Garret,  Edmimd,  Richard,  a  daughter,  named  Juliana, 
baptized  in  1728,*  and  married  to  a  Mr.  French,  a 
gentleman  of  respectability  in  the  county  of  Gralway. 
This  lady  possessed  no  ordinary  talents.  In  the 
words  of  a  gentleman  (a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar), 
who  knew  her  long  and  intimately,  to  the  writer, 
**  Mrs.  French,  had  nature  destined  her  for  the  other 
sex,  would  have  been  as  great  an  orator  as  her  bro- 
ther Edmund.  In  her  conversation  there  .was  so 
much  of  elegance  as  well  as  of  ability,  that  I  often* 
remarked  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  transpose  a 
word  to  advantage."  Educated  in  the  belief  of  her 
mother,  as  is  conamonly  the  case  with  femalies  in  Ireland 
where  the  parents  are  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
she  was  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic,  exemplary  in  her 
duties,  and  kind  and  charitable  to  her  poorier  neigh- 
bours. On  Christmas  Day,  in  every  year,  she  was 
accustomed  to  invite  the  halt,  maimed,  blind,  and 
distressed  of  every  description  in  the  vicinity  to  a 
plentiful  repast,  in  which  she  waited  on  them  her- 
self as  a  servant.  **  It  is  right,"  said  she,  **  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  now  and  then,  and  what  day  so  appro- 
priate for  this  duty  as  the  anniversary  of  that  on 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Church  Register,  Castletown 
Roche  Parish,  diocese  of  Cbyne : — 

**  Juliana,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Biirke,  hapti^ed 
1728. — God-father  Edw.  Fitton — God-mothers  Mary  Dunworth, 
Mary  Nayler." 
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which  our  Saviour  humbled  himself  bo  far  as  to  take 
the. form  of  man,  in  order  to  confer  upon  him  the 
highest  benefit." 

Garret,  who  followed  his  father's  profession  and 
was  weU  known  in  Dublin  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
drollery,  died  unmarried.  Richard,  who  became 
equally  distinguished  in  London  as  a  wit,  a  poli- 
tician, a  writer,  and  a  lawyer,  in  which  latter  capacity 
Lord  Mansfield  had  formed  and  expressed  to  several 
members  of  the  Bar  now  living,  the  highest  opinion 
of  him,  and  of  whom  some  notices  will  hereafter  oc- 
cur,  likewise  died  unmarried.  The  issue  of  Mrs. 
French  alone  survive,  her  grandson,  Thomas 
Haviland  Burke,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  being  the 
lineal  representative  of  the  family.  With  the  de- 
scendants of  the  late  Mr.  John  Nugent,  Mrs.  Burke's 
brother,  a  remote  relationship  to  Mr.  Burke  by 
blood,  as  stated  by  .that  family,  also  exists ;  he 
having  married  Miss  Lucy  Nagle,  daughter  of 
Garret  Nagle,  Esq.  of  Moneamyny  and  BallyduJBT,  in 
Cork,  first  cousin  on  both  father  and  mother's  side 
to  Edmund  Burke.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Sylvanus  Spenser,  elder. son  of  the  Poet,  married 
Ellen  Nagle,  elder  daughter  of  David  Nagle,  Esq. 
ancestor  of  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  and  great 
aunt  to  Mr.  Burke's  mother ;  so  that  marriage  re- 
motely connected  these  two  celebrated  names. 

For  his  maternal  relations,  among  whom  many  of 
his  juvenile  days  were  spent,  Edmund  always  pre- 
served a  warm  regard ;  and  as  several  were  devoted 
to  various  departments  of  the  public  service,  ad- 
vanced their  interests  as  opportunities  permitted. 
Among  these  was  the  present  Admiral,  Sir  Edmund 
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Nagle ;  who  spending  mudi  of  hit  time  at  Beacons* 
field  in  the  interrals  of  aea-duty,  amused  his  celebrated 
kinsman  with  naval  anecdotes  and  affairs,  in  "Vidiidi 
the  latter  took  so  much  interest,  as  to  have  acquired 
a  large  stock  of  nautical  terms,  often  applied  wifli 
great  effect  in  his  speeches  and  writings ;  while  in 
return  the  young  sailor  received  warm  applause  for 
several  instances  of  gallant  conduct  One  of  these 
Mr.  Burke  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  delight  to  his 
friends ;  remarking  that  in  ancient  Rome  it  would 
have  obtained  not  only  a  civic  crown  for  the  hu* 
manity  displayed  on  the  occasion,  but  a  laurel  crown 
for  the  courage.  A  person,  it  seems,  had  accidentally 
fallen  overboard  from  a  ship  at  sea  in  which  Mr. 
Negle  was  embarked,  who  finding  he  was  in  danger 
from  a  shark,  which  had  just  before  been  seen  near 
the  ship,  immediately  sprung  into  the  water  to  rescue 
him,  and  happily  succeeded.  This  drcumstaace 
being  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  his  late  Majesty 
heard  of  it,  and  Mr.  Nagle  being  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  entered  into  conversation,  paying  many 
compliments  to  his  gallantry.  *^  It  was  a  hazardous 
attempt,  Captain  Nagle,''  observed  the  King.  ^  I 
never  thought  of  the  hazard^  please  your  Majesty.'* 
^*  But  do  you  think  you  would  run  such  a  risk  again^ 
Captain  Nagle  ?"  <<  Please  your  Majesty,  I  would 
go  to  h->U  at  any  time  to  serve  a  fnend,"  replied  the 
plain  though  courageous  seaman. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  the  house  on  Arran 
Quay,  January  1,  O.  S.  1730.  Those  who  are  fond 
of  tracing  coincidences  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that, 
like  his  great  contemporaries  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  was  a  younger  son.    It  has  likewise  been  generally 
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believed  and  circulated  with  confidence,  that  he  in- 
herited only  a  younger  son's  patrimony,  or  in  other 
words  little  or  nothing,  and  that  in  London  previous 
to  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  he  was  wholly  de- 
pendant on  his  pen  for  the  means  of  support.  Were 
this  report  true,  it  woiQd  be  creditable  to  his  in- 
dustry and  perseverance.  But  such  was  not  the 
ease.  The  integrity  and  reputation  of  his  father 
enabled  him,  after  living  in  affluence  and  educating 
his  children  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  leave  behind  at 
his  death  a  considerable  provision  for  them.  The 
writer  is  assured  from  unquestionable  authority,  and 
the  same  fact  was  frequently  mentioned  by  the  late 
Dr.  Lawrence  to  his  friends,  that  Mr.  Burke  re- 
ceived from  his  family  at  various  times  a  sum  little 
diort  of  20,000/.,  a  larger  patrimony  than  fell  to  the 
share  of  Mr.  Pitt.  This  circumstance  would  not  be 
worth  adverting  to  were  it  not  for  the  pains  taken 
by  political  opponents  to  represent  him  as  little 
better  than  a  mere  adventurer. 
'  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  years,  except  his 
being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  tending,  as  was  be- 
lieved, to  consumption.  The  most  troublesome 
s3rmptom  of  the  complaint  was  a  pain  in  the  side, 
which  disabled  him  from  taking  the  same  degree  of 
boyish  exercise  as  his  brothers,  and  when  they  there- 
fore were  at  play,  he  was  commonly  seen  reclining 
on  a  sofa  perusing  a  book.  To  this  Ridiard  Burke 
alluded,  when  being  found  in  a  reverie  shortly  after 
an  extraordinary  display  of  powers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  his  brother,  and  questioned  by  Mr. 
Malone  as  to  the  cause— ^^  I  have  been  wondering," 
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said  he,  *^  how  Ned  has  contrived  to  monqpolize  all 
the  talents  of  the  family ;  but  then  again  I  remem- 
ber when  we  were  at  play  he  was  always  at  workP 

His  delicate  state  of  health  rendering  necessary  a 
longer  .stay  than  is  customary  under  the  paternal 
roof,'  he  was  first  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  cultivated  understanding.  It  is  likewise 
traditionally  related  as  scnnething  remarkable  and 
even  ludicrous,  that  another  instructor  of  this  great 
master  of  the  powers  of  the  English  language  was 
an  elderly  female  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  feeling  a  strong  partiality  for  the  boy,  found 
amusemeut  in  communicating  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing to  hiiB  infant  mind. 

The  air  of  the  country,  however,  being  deemed 
essential  to  give  vigour  to  his  frame,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  metropolis  to  the  house  of  his  grand- 
father at  Castletown  Roche.  Here  for  the  first  time 
he  was  put  to  school ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  school- 
room, or  what  is  said  to  have  been  such,  may  be 
still  traditionally  pointed  out  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  prying  into  those  early  haunts  which  the 
subsequent  developement  of  great  genius  serves  to 
elevate  into  celebrity.  His  progress  in  knowledge, 
however,  was  not  very  considerable,  his  relations, 
from  motives  of  kindness,  directing  his  attention 
more  to  what  was  likely  to  improve  his  health  than 
to  inform  his  mind.  Still  he  was  not  idle.  The 
village  school-master,  whose  name  was  O'Halloran, 
and  who  Uved  to  an  advanced  age,  was  known  to 
one  or  two  of  the  older  inhabitants  living  there  a 
few  years  ago,  who  remembered  him  in  their  youth 
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as  boastiDg  upon  aU  occasions  that  he  was  the  first 
who  had  put'  a  Latin  grammar  into  the  hands  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

Another  of  this  old  man's  stories,  of  the  truth  of 
which,  from  the  known  benevolence  of  heart  of  the 
pupil,   as  well  as  from  the  circumstantiality  with 
which  it  was  told  by  the  master,  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  related  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Burke  going 
thither  to  look  after  his  property  in  1766.   Divested 
of  something  of  the  circumlocution  common  to  those 
who  belong  to,  or  mingle  much  with    the    lower 
classes  in  Ireland,  but  retaining  some  part  of  the 
phraseology,  it  was  in  substance  this : — Hearing  that 
his  boy 9  as  he  called  him,  who  had  got  into  parlia- 
ment, was  come  to  look  at  the  ould  place,  he  thought 
he  would  just  step  up  a  bit  to  the  house  to  see  whe- . 
ther  he  would  remember  his  poor  master.      Pro- 
ceeding slowly  up  the  avenue,  doubtful  of  the  re- 
ception he  should  meet  with  from  a  great  man,  he 
recognised  him  dressing  in  a  room  over  the  door  of 
the  house  (long  since  in  ruins),    and  the  boy  as 
quickly  remembered  his  ould  master's  face  again : 
Sorrow  a  minute  did  he  wait,  but  ran  down  stairs, 
his  shirt  collar  open,  his  beard  half  shaven,  seized 
him  eagerly  by  both  hands,  and  *^  asked  all  about  me, 
and  about  the  little  boys  his  school-fellows,  and  said 
you  must  stay  all  day  with  me,  O'Halloran,  and 
gossip  about  old  times  ;-^-dnd  sure  enough  I  did ; 
— ^but  was  this  all,  do  you  suppose  ?   No,  to  be  sure 
it  was  not ;— didn't  he  put  five  golden  guineas  into 
my  hand  as  I  was  coming  away  ?  " 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  anecdote  was  re- 
lated, in  the  course  of  other  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  asked  a  cottager,  in  order  to  try  if  the 
name  was  familiar  among  this  class  of  people^  whe- 
ther he  knew  any  thing  of  anoted  man  called  Burke 
who  once  lived  in  that  quarter  ?  ^  To  be  sure  I 
do ;  ^  was  the  reply,  ^  Hasn't  every  body  heard  of 
Edmund  Burke  ?  " 

At  Castletown  Roche  he  spent  a  considerable 
time,  so  much  it  is  believed  as  five  years ;  and  the 
partiality  which  he  always  entertained  for  the  spot 
ih  talking  of  it  in  his  domestic  circle,  added  to  his 
long  residence,  and  familiarity  with  the  neighbour- 
ing objects,  particularly  Spenser^s  ruined  castle,  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  among  many  intimate  friends  of 
his  having  been  bom  there.     In  Ireland  this  report 
is  particularly  current  on  account  of  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the   spot  which   gave  birth 
to  Spenser's  celebrated  poem,  and  which  have  justly 
caused  it  to  be  considered  classic  ground.     It  was 
countenanced  also  by  some  beautiful  lines  which  he 
wrote  at  college  on  the  river  Blackwater,  running 
to  Youghall  Bay,  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  near  to  the  spot  where  he  resided,  and 
into  which  falls  the  MoUa  or  Mulia,  a  stream  im- 
mdrtalissed  by  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.     On 
this  river  also,  the  famed  Mrs.  Wolstoncroft  is  said 
to  have  written   some  pretty  lines  when    in    the 
family  of  Lord  Kingston ;  and  at  a  more  remote 
date  it  is  familiarly  associated   with   the    names 
of  Essex  and  Raleigh  (who  had  possessions  in  the 
vicinity),  and  other  celebrated  characters  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  our  own  time. 

Several  other    places    in    Ireland  have  equally, 
though  incorrectly,  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
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birth,  such  as  Atldone;  Limerick ;  Thurles  in  the 
county  of  Tipperaiy ;  the  coimly  of  Cariow  adjoin- 
ing to  KiMare ;  and  the  vicinity  of  lismore.  Som^ 
thing  of  tiUe  uncertainty  ia  due  to  that  unhappy 
neglect  whidi  Ireland  too  often  eidiibita  towards 
her  eminent  men ;  something  to  Mr.  Burke  himsdf^ 
wfao^  from  disregard  of  contemporary  applause,  or 
that  unusual  humility  with  whidi  he  was  well 
known  to  regard  himself  and  his  exertions,  never 
willingly  obtruded  his  name  into  the  magasdnes  and 
newspapers  of  the  day,  nor  would  he  fiimish  mate* 
rials  for  such  purpose  to  his  friends.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  there  is  less  known  of  him  than  of  other 
public  men  of  the  time,  even  those  who  had  not  half 
his  desert  or  half  his  reputation.  Some  particulars, 
in  fact,  are  still  unknown  even  to  his  most  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  are  likdy  to  continue  so. 

From  Castletown  Roche  he  was  removed  to  Dub- 
lin, and  is  said  to  have  continued  about  a  year  at 
school  in  Smithfield,  in  that  city,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
James  Fiti^rald,  when  the  reputation  of  the  clas- 
sical academy  at  Ballitore,  and  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  farther  impaired  by  rapid  growth,  induced 
his  father  to  send  him  thither. 

This  village  stands  on  an  agreeable  scite  in  the 
county  of  Saldare,  28  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Dublin,  in  a  valley  through  which  runs  the  small 
river  Griese^^-^a  prolific  theme  for  school-boy  pun- 
ning. The  sdte  was  purchased  eariy  in  the  last  ooi* 
tury  by  two  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  John  Bar- 
croft  and  Amos  Strettel,  as  a  species  of  colony  for 
its  members,  and  the  chief  inhabitants  are  still  of 
that  persuasion.    A  school  of  a  superior  class  being 
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wanting  among  this  intelligent  community,  an 
honest  and  learned  Quaker,  Abraham  Shaddeton, 
was  invited  from  Yorkshire,  in  1726,  to' conduct  it, 
whose  capacity  and  diligence  soon  spread  the  repu- 
tation of  the  establishment  over  much  of  ;the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Ireland,  by  turning  out  from  it 
several  eminent  men.  It  was  continued  by  liis  son 
Richard  Shackleton;  by  his  grandson  Abraham, 
who  died  in  1818 ;  both  men  of  superior  original 
minds,  and  poetical  powers ;  and  still  exists  with 
undiminished  reputation  under  the  direction  of  the 
son-in-law  of.  the  latter,  Mr.  James  White.  The 
grand-daughter  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Mary  Lead- 
beater,  inherits  the  genius  of  her  family,  and  is  ad- 
vantageously known  to  the  public  by  a  volume  of 
''  Poems,"  published  in  1808 ;  ''  The  Landlord's 
Friend;"  «  Cottage  Biography;"  "  Cottage  Dia- 
logues;"  the  latter  work  introduced  to  the  world 
under  the  warm  sanction  of  Miss  Edgewofth,  and 
with  the  others,  imparting  the  most  faithful  views 
we  possess  of  the  interior  of  an  Irish  cottage,  and 
the  manners  of  that  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects 
original  people. 

To  this  school  Edmund,  then  in  his  12th  year, 
along  with  his  brothers  Garret  and  Richard,  was 
removed  the  26th  May,  1741.  It  has  been. observed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  early  years  of  distinguished 
men,  when  minutely  traced,  furnish  evidence  of  the 
same  vigour  or  originality  of  mind  by  which  they 
are  celebrated  in  after-life.  Such  was  certainly  the 
case  with  young  Burke. 

His  habits,  so  far  as  can  be  remembered,  indicated 
mora  of   solidity  than  commonly  belongs  to  that 
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period  of  life ; '  his  powers  ^^ared  not  so  much  in 
brilliancy,  as  in  steadiness  of  application,  facility  of 
comprehension,  and  strength  of  memory;  indica- 
tions which  drew  the  commendation  first,  and,  as 
his  pow^  unfolded  themselves,  soon  the  warm  re- 
gard of  his  master,  under  whose  paternal  care  the 
improvement  of  his  health  kept  pace  with  that  of 
his  mind ;  and  the  gratefal  pupil  never  forgot  his 
obligations. 

Among  his '  schoolfellows  were  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
the  physician,  afterwards  so  well  known  in  the  lite- 
rary circles  of  London ;  the  Rev.  Michael  Kearney, 
brother  to  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  a  modest 
and  most  ingenious  man,  of  great  literary  acquire- 
ments and  endowments  of  mind,  who  died  in  1814 
at  a  very  advanced  age ;    Thomas  Bushe,  father  to 
the  present  Irish  Judge  of  that  name ;  and  several 
others  of  equal  talents,  though  filling  inferior  sta- 
tions in  life,  among  whom  was  a  Mrl  Matthew 
Smith,  a  coimtry  schoolmaster,  who  possessed  his 
esteem,,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded.     Another, 
a  Mr.  Zoiich,  who  was  still  less  fortunate  in  life,  he 
kept  for  some  years  domesticated  in  his  establishment 
at  Beaconsfield,  partly  as  Amanuensis,  partly  as 
steward,  and  whom  he  tried  repeatedly  to  push  for- 
ward in  the  world.   Dr.  Sleigh,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Cork,  the  friend  of  Goldsmith  in  more  than  one 
season  of  adversity,  and  the  first  friend  of  Barry,  the 
painter,  did  not  come  to  the  school  till  Mr.  Burke 
had  quitted  it,  but  they  met  in  London  afterwards, 
and  became  intimately  acquainted,  the  latter  fre- 
quently sapng,  ^*  he  knew  few  more  ingenious  and 
valuable  men." 
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But  hit  diief  faTourite  aad  friend  vas  Ridiaid 
Shadkleton,  the  only  son  of  his  master  and  his  sne- 
csBSor  in  the  school*  with  whom  a  lively  epistolary 
correspondence  was  kept  up  during  the  remaiadier 
of  hm  life ;  whom  he  neTW  failed  to  visit  when  he 
went  to  Irehmd;  who  sometimes  came  to  England 
tospend  a  short  time  at  Beaconsfidd  with  him ;  and 
ibr  whose  death  in  1792,  he  expressed,  m  a  very 
affectionate  letter  to  the  jbmily,  the  most  sincere  re- 
gret; confessing  to  the  sheddmg  of  tears  on  the 
occasion. 

This  gentleipan,  who  felt  an  equal  degree  of  at- 
tachment to  his  iUustrioos  acqfuaintance,  being  oUtes 
^pMStioiied  during  his  life  as  to  the  boyish  pecnUari- 
ties  of  the  great  Bnrke,  seemed  to  feel  much  interest 
in  reconnting  them.  To  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  communication  of 
these  and  several  other  particalars,  he  was  accu^ 
tomed  to  give  the  following  simunary  frx>m  personal 
observation,  wMcfa,  being  three  or  four  years  older, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  witii  sufficient  accuracy ;  and 
as  they  are,  periiaps,  the  only  authentic  notices 
whidi  remain  of  the  period  in  question,  possess  some 
Mttle  interest  for  those  who  love  to  trace  bade  great 
talents  from  maturity  to  the  bod. 

His  genius,  observed  Mr.  Shackleton,  appeared  to 
be  prmnising  from  the  first ;  he  was  not  very  far 
advanced  when  he  came  to  sdiool,  but  soon  evinced 
great  aptitude  to  learn ;  and  on  many  occasions  a 
soundness  and  manliness  of  mind,  and  ripeness  of 
judgment  beyond  his  years.  He  read  much  while 
quite  a  boy,  accumulated  a  great  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  delighted  in  exercising,  and  occasionally 
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exfaibitang  to  his  compfmions,  superior  powcn  of 
memory,  partioulsrly  in  what  is  called  capping  Latin 
Teraes.  A  very  £EiToiirite  study,  as*he  himself  once 
confessed  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  was  the  old 
romances,  Palmerin  of  Ei^land,  and  Dcm  Belianis 
of  Greece,  upon  whichhe  had  wasted  much  valuaUe 
time.  An  inquisitive  and  speculative  cast  of  mind 
were  not  the  least  distingnishing  of  his  peculiarities; 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  eager  perusal  of  his-* 
tory  and  poetry ;  the  study  of  the  classics  seemed  to 
be  more  his  diversion  than  his  business.  He  was  of 
an  affectionate  disposition,  rather  fond  of  being 
alone,  less  lively  and  bustling  than  other  boys  of  th^ 
same  age,  but  good-natured,  communicative  of  what 
he  knew,  and  always  willing  to  teach  <Mr  to  leam. 

In  the  family  of  this  gentleman  are  preserved  a 
series  of  his  letters,  at  least  a  considerable  number 
of  them,  commencing  at  the  age  of  15»  down  to 
within  two  months  of  his  death ;  and  the  earliest 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  as  strong  a  love  of  virtue^ 
affection  for  his  £riend,  and  superior  capacity  for 
obsarvation,  as  the  last  To  these  the  writer,  from 
some  family  objection,  has  not  been  permitted  to 
have  access;  Imt  the  same  friend  to  whom  Mr. 
Shackleton  communicated  the  substance  of  some  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  specimens  of  young  Burke's 
poetical  powers  which  appear  in  the  present  volume^ 
has  favoured  him  with  some  of  the  circumstances  to 
whidi  thqr  refer. 

Few  anecdotes  of  him,  while  at  school^  are  pre** 
served.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that  seeing  a  poor 
man  pulling  down  his  own  hut  near  the  villi^e,  and 
hearing  that  it  was  done  by  order  of  a  great  gentle* 
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man  in  a  gold-laoed  hat  (the  parish  conservator  of 
the  roads),  upon  the  plea  of  being  too  near  the  high- 
way, the  young  philanthropist,  his  bosom  swelling 
with  indignation,  exclaimed,  that  were  he  a  man, 
and  possessed  of  authority,  the  poor  should  not  thus 
be  oppressed.  Little  things  in  children  often  tend 
to  indicate,  as  well  as  to  form,  the  mind  of  the  fu- 
tore  man ;  there  was  no  characteristic  of  his  subse- 
quent life  more  marked,  than  a  hatred  of  oppression 
in  any  form,  or  from -any  quarter. 

The  steward  of  the  establishment  at  Ballitore, 
who  sometimes  condescended  to  be  director  of  the 
school-boy  sports,  used  to  repeat  this  and  similar 
anecdotes  with  no  little  pride  of  his  old  acquaintance 
whenhehadrisenintocelebrity.  He  delightedin  hear- 
ing of  him;  he  would  sit  for  hours  attentive  to  this  his 
favourite  theme ;  and  particularly  when  the  news- 
papers had  any  thing  of  more  than  usual  interest 
respecting  him  to  commimicate,  he  was  quite  insen- 
sible to  all  other  claims  upon  his  attention.  He 
was  a  hard-headed,  North-bf-Ireland  presbyterian, 
named  Oill,  upon  whom  young  Shackleton  wrote 
verses,  and  young  Burke  chopped  his  boyish  logic ; 
the  shrewd,  though  unlettered  remarks  in  reply  to 
which,  gave  him  in  their  opinion  some  claim  to  the 
more  philosophical  appellation  of  Hobbes.  By  this 
name  Mr.  Burke  used  to  inquire  after  him  while  at 
college;  and  never  afterw{^*ds  went  to  Ballitore, 
where  he  chiefly  continued  to  reside,  without  giving 
him  proofs  of  regard. 

The  last  visit  he  made  took  place  in  1786,  after > 
the  opening  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  old  steward,   who  regarded   this  measure  as 
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anotlier  iflufttratiosn  of  tiie  hatnBneaiiirit.difiiilayicd  hy 
tlie  boy;  was  ^kewyfsat^tikgtm  fais  edgbtieA  y e^lr ^  his 
eyes  dim,  his  limbs  £tebte,  acnd^  a»  it  porofred  sbortlj 
afterwards,  totteringintothe  grave;:  but  the  amioonce^ 
meat  o^dienQme  of  hte  5rttith]&il  associate  ini^irddihe 
^jTMH-oot  £rame.  of  :-the:aged  man  wUh  aoifeiieiitarjr 
figaiup.  Mr.  iBorke  aedosted  Juin  with  ihis  a/bcmtoimtd 
kaiBidndss,  shook  hiili  dfteiLaxidjoardiaUy^jr.tiais  hand^ 
axid  intro^ucril  bis  sou,  nvhoiabotmd  equal  .aiteiitiDa 
to  his  father's  IfomUp;  but:<vfn)ieEahle  frieni^;  ..Thld 
oondesoenskflii  eo  mnch  affected  the  otd  ulah'sJ  feel- 
ix^,  that  for  some  time  his .  was .'  deprived  .of i .  uttbrw 
ance^  he  bowled  repeaiediy,  md .  at  length ;  bnmgfat 
out^  da»t.he  was  proad-ts^verj*  proud  to  see  himn^ 
addiB^  ''you  have  maij|r {friends  in  Ir^laud^i  s^r^" 
'*  I  am.ha^y,  Mr.  Gill,  itet. ym  amioiie/ef  thexuitr^ 
You.  look  very  w»U.-^Am  I  .mudh  changed  jsijott^ 
yiou  last  saw  aiei?"/i<  COd  Wflham-ceplied^  after 
sonieriattempiiiati  extaiaJiBbHtioia,  thab  .he:  Tt^^am  ahuDSt 
toor  dark-  with  age  .to.iobseirpie ;  when  Mr^  Surkec» 
with  'ttianacteristic  affabpity,.  toc^  It  caudle  and  hdd 
it-iqi;t|i>hi^iown  fac8,.'to  gii^  ^tbe^aged  9^nm^  a 
betlir  vienTtdf  iitjBlascctaeiwfakh  thfixelator  of  ttiie 
aiwcddte  ^agrsj  those  jwho  were  ptfeaent  cannot'  eabiljr 

r'  .A:^«piiDit  of  >:einulatiQtt:.wv|th)liid  friend 
anid  iMursi  tatte  >tog«ftl^erv.>'niade  !y^^  Biqdce  tok 
wwdi»ithe^elo8e>of  his  aphool.  oaiseery.if  not  a*  poet, 
atJeastp!tetidal;,:though'lBifr^:if  any,  of  his  Toraes 
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of  this  date  are  known  to  exist.  It  was  about  this 
period,  however,  immediately  before  or  after  qiiitting 
school,  that  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  they  each 
translated  the  thirteenth  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  on 
tbe  death  of  Adonis,  reported  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable merit.  Some  scenes  of  a  play  on  the  story 
of  King  Alfred,  are  also  attributed  to  him  about  the 
same  time,  which  were  either  lost  or  destroyed  while 
on  a  visit  to  a  relation  residing  at  Ballyduff,  near 
Thurles,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

At  Ballitore  also  he  is  believed  to  have  imbibed 
other  and  more  distinguished  characteristics ;  parti- 
cularly that  regard  for  dvil  and  religious  liberty 
which  marked  his  future  life ;  and  this  from  observ- 
ing among  the  society  oi  friends^  in  which  he  was 
domesticated,  that  differences  of  opinion  on  these 
points  made  neither  worse  subjects,  nor  worse  men. 
Reflection,  and  the  remembrance  that  relations  on  the 
side  of  both  parents  haf^ned  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
probably  taught  him  to  extend  the  same  liberality  of 
s^itimant  toward  persons  of  that  persuasion,  then  in 
a  very  oppressed  and  persecuted  state.  His  opinions 
on  this  point  are  known  to  have  been  formed  soon ; 
and  the  fact  exhibits  an  additional  proof  of  early 
maturity  of  mind,  in  possessing  the  power  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  those  prejudices  and  animosities 
existing  in  Ireland  between  protestant  and  catholic, 
at  a  time  when,  even  among  the  nearest  relations, 
they  produced  an  unchristian,  and,  in  fact,  a  hostile 
spirit. 

To  something  of  this  he  alluded  in  a  debate  after 
the  riots  in  London  (June  20,  1780),  on  a  proposal 
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that  no  papist  should  be  permitted  to  educate  a  pro- 
testant;  and  on  this  occasion  spoke  in  very  high 
terms  of  his  preceptor^  while  he  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  his  studies  soon  after- 
ward. 

**  He  had  been  educated  (he  said)  as  a  protestant 
of  the  church  of  England  by  a  dissenter  who  was  aK 
honour  to  his  sect,  though  that  sect  was  considerea 
one  of  the  purest.  Under  his  eye  he  had  read  theBible» 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  had  ever  since  been  the 
happier  and  better  man  for  such  reading.  He  had 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  reading  of 
all  the  theological  publications  on  all  sides,  that  were 
written  with  such  wonderful  ability  in  the  last  and 
present  century;  but  finding  at  length  that  such 
studies  tended  to  confound  and  bewilder  rather  than 
to  enlighten,  he  had  dropped  them,  embracing  and 
holding  fast  a  firm  faith  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land." 

Toward  the  middle  of  April,  1744,  having  been 
just  three  years  at  school,  he  quitted  it,  possessed  of 
what  Mr.  Shackleton  used  to  describe  as  '^  a  large 
and  miscellaneous  stock  of  learning  for  his  years," 
and  next  day,  as  he  informed  that  gentleman  by 
letter,  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as  pensioner, 
the  expense  of  which  is  about  150/.  per  annum,  that 
of  a  fellow  commoner,  the  highest  class  of  students, 
being  about  200/.  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
raster ;  premising  that  there  is  a  mistake  of  a  year 
in  his  age,  possibly  done  by  design,  16  being  the 
usual  time  of  admission;  and  that  the  academical 
year  b^inning  in  July,  the  year  is  really  1744, 
though  nominally  a  year  sooner ;  his  name  also  is 
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spcl|:  aeoopcUsg'b)  the  oDtbdgtriqFdi^  Of'tlie'  othiM 

WrrnirhrnfTfitfif' flnipij' !■■  -■■!'    .i'  ^i'M-    : '.!■ 

"I-      ■■■'    ^'■'W48,»'-  ;■'■'■!    •■■''     '■■    -"'■'■•' 


*or3,tfor  ^nlEirging  and  ^trehgthqiing  the  human 
ficuifties]   '  '       '    '  '    '      '■■'  "    '  t;^^' 

The  pniyerejty  coqrs^  t^^iffpS  ahstract  christia- 
Iiiity;'Hne  usdal.jjortiori  of  mafhematics,  tiitorehcal 
aiid' practical';' '.ua!tuipal,n)^ral,  and'.pblitjyaJjnaUoso- 
plty  i  'Aeaii  Ueeply  in  several^  old  and  rafher  u^in- 
Btmctive  volunieS  of  sclioiastic  logic,  fortified  npw- 
(^er  'iiy  Locfee  on.uf.^  Understanding }  Burlainaqui 
ftiid  Locke  w'ei^e  ilieii  the  chief,  Wfiters  on' '  govern- 
ment^ uie  latter  of  which  nowever  has  since,  been 
expunged  itom  the  list  of  college  boois.  In  classic^ 
the  tokrse  comprehended  all  the  chief  Greek  and 
liatin' authors',   ".fci^mjp<^itiop  ip  'tliose   languages 

hoVe^^e^  is   moft   neglected '.than  in  the  English 

■    ,.  -1  ■  ,',,1,    ..jt   ;i.i!f   Tiii.  ;  I  .:-'  fMl'-    !■      ■"  ■    r■■-■■ 

'  •  For  the  etft^  t  tWi  iidebrtd  to'  John  'tofikouii,  Esq.'  of  tht 
Iiiskbsr.    -.1    '  -"■•'  '    ■    "■■  - 
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uniyersities,  ihe^  attention  of  the  student  in  Dublin, 
as  in  Scotland,  being  directed  more  to  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  their  sentiments  and  beauties  than 
to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  idiom  ;  an  omission 
which  the  former  learned  bodies  deem  of  more  im- 
portance than  perhaps  it  really  is. 

A  general  belief  has  prevailed,  that,  like  Johnson, 
Swift,  Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  men,  Mr. 
Burke  attracted  no  particular  notice,  and  exhibited 
at  college  no  proofis  of  that  superiority  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  celebrated.  This  may  be  partly 
true.  Goldsmith,  who  was  his  contemporary,  at  least 
said  so,  more  than  once,  in  order  perhaps  to  apolo- 
gize for  his  own  negligence ;  but  Dr.  Leland,  who 
was  then  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  necessarily  a 
more  competent  judge,  used  to  say  that  he  was 
known  as  a  young  man  of  superior,  but  unpretend- 
ing talents,  and  more  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge 
than  to  display  it.  Other  evidence  also  exists  that 
he  did  not  pass  among  the  crowd  wholly  imdistin- 
guished.  On  the  26th  May,  1746,  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  the  house;  the  qualification  for  which, 
being  a  successful  examination  in  the  dassids  before 
the  provost  and  senior  fellows,  often  confers  a  superior 
degree  of  reputation  through  life  in  that  branch  of 
learning  on  he  who  succeeds ;  and  as  candidates 
are  not  eligible  till  the  third  year  of  residence  in  the 
university,  it  will  be  observed,  by  referring  to  dates, 
that  he  obtained  this  distinction  the  moment  the  re- 
gulations permitted:  the  advantages  of  it,  which 
continue  for  five  years,  are  chambers  and  commons 
free,  a  small  annuity,  and  a  vote  for  the  member  of 
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parliament  for  the  university.  In  addition  to 
the  writer  has  seen  one  of  his  jMrize  bodes  preseaated 
to  him  by  the  collie  for  proficiency  in  the  dassks 
in  174f5^  a  year  before  he  was  eketed  scholar. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  Uke  many  other  erro* 
neous  statements  concerning  this  emin^t  mim,  that 
he  quitted  the  university  without  a  degree.  The 
Qontrary  is  the  fact.  He  cconmenoed  A.  B.  38d 
February  1747 — 1748,  and  proceeded  A.  M.  1751. 
No  academical  irr^ularities  have  been  laid  to  his 
charge,  except  if  this  can  be  called  so,  a  pardcipa- 
tion  with  his  fellow  collegians  in  supporting  Mr. 
Sheridan,  father  to  the  late  celebrated  Brinsley  Sh^ 
ridan,  then  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  in  the 
famous  riot  in  1746,  against  a  party  who  nearly 
destroyed  the  house,  and  drove  him  £rpm  the  Irish 
stage ;  to  the  punishment  of  the  delinquents  Mr. 
Burke  alludes  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  ^ackletcm  of 
this  year. 

His  favourite  studies,  if  college  report  may  be 
trusted,  were  classics,  history,  philosoiriby,  general 
literature,  and  from  the  speculative  turn  before 
alhided  to,  a  pretty  strong  attachment  to  metaphy- 
sics ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  go  toward  clearing  the 
judgment  and  strengthening  the  understanding,  but 
no  further ;  thid  pursuit,  however,  he  afterwards 
relinquished,  convinoed,  as  he  said,  that  it  was  of 
doubtful  utility,  tending  neither  to  make  men  better 
nor  happier,  but  rather  the  reverse.  His  opiaiaDS, 
both  of  many  of  our  own  and  of  the  ancient  wnt&rSf 
were  formed  at  an  early  period;  admiring  more 
especially  those  which  imparted  the  greatest  know* 
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ledge  of  human  nature,  of  the  springs  of  human 
motives  and  human  actions,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  human  manners ;  and  on  this  principle  used 
not  only  to  observe,  **  that  a  good  novel  was  a  good 
book,"  but  frequently  to  amuse  the  social  fire-side, 
particularly  the  ladies,  by  perusing  a  few  of  the 
most  celebrated;  adopting  fully  the  sentiment  of 
Pope,  that  man  is  the  proper  study  of  man. 

Bacon's  essays  he  read  diligently,  and  always 
characterized  them  as  the  greatest  works  of  that 
great  man.  Shakspeare,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Field- 
ing, and  Smollett,  then  a  new  writer,  were  his  con- 
stant companions  .  in  every  interval  from  graver 
studies ;  Richardson,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  John- 
son, he  thought  much  inferior  to  Fielding  as  a  de- 
scriber  of  human  nature.  Demosthenes  was  his 
favourite  orator ;  Plutarch's  writings  he  professed, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  this  time,  to  admire  be- 
yond those  of  any  other ;  he  preferred  Euripides  to 
Sophocles  among  the  dramatists ;  and  the  Greek  his- 
torians generally  to  the  Latin.  Of  Horace,  Lucre- 
tius, and  Virgil,  he  was  particularly  fond;  main- 
taining the  superiority  of  the  .^Sneid  as  a  poem  over 
the  Iliad,  while  he  admitted  tiie  general  excellence 
of  Homer's  genius  in  invention,  foros,  and  sublimity, 
over  that  of  Virgil. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  two  poems,  in  which  few 
critics  agree  with  him,  something  may  be  owing  to 
a  keen  relish  for  the  superior  taste  and  elegance  of 
the  Roman  poet ;  something  to  the  greater  preva* 
l^ice  of  the  Latin  language  in  Ireland  (as  in  Scot- 
land) than  the  Greek;    something  to  the  general 
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exthuBfaam  fe^iti^re^liliiioQt'fuliijreiBafiyffoi!^^^ 
is'l^aMleidar;  tand 'somethings  pciriiaps  to  the  cdtieiB 
dsriy  attenqptp  to  give  detached  portions  of  tliis 
fii9id^rite  writer  an^finglisb^poetioaLdtfess^t  7I  i  ^ 
/>nE%oii^b  flocnased;  by'  that  pBtty^apirmoiity  w&idx 
^v^  'bKngs^to  a  great  fingiish-sihtesmen  ae^if  it  were 
dccofctilitibii  of  His  existenoe)  of  >  innumerable '  otiiec 
offences,  Mffiifinrlce  basiscyoeelyi^er  l]BeQ)Siispee|ed 
af^th£(;fiiiiof  poettr^^'  iBV)ri^i4]ile  isoine  ^^tiiexiaies- 
ge±^iihprisb<tliiat;ft'mflDti  of  ^eh  brilllaittMahdt'»eein-* 
idgiyM  kiifij(red  {genius^  i^ould  /pot  Have  made  the 
attBHipt;:  oldiers  idid  'not  hesitait^'  to  assert  1  that  Jib 
iKasmj^eqnai  to  it ;  and  several  of  bis  acquimitancdf: 
and<.dvdQ  ixi6graphiera4fbdiered,aiid  have  siitied''that 
bsbnever  wbte  a  line.dm  his  Ufe.*  B\»n  Cmiibeiv 
boiiy^ia^Orfaad  knowtt  bim . since  1760^  in  his&^nt 
j^eBooYrBj  l  writtooi  » ;recehti]p  as '*  1805^  assigasts  Mr; 
BoirkBi'a'iinaoquaiDtainee  with  liheipractiee  of  writing 
pde^i'psrliHelreasbflL'w]^,  in.liBe)  general  jaideavour 
bjriirfU&'dtfcdt  St.  JaHl^8\ooffie&-boiiae4  in  1774,  to 
]aakBiJgo^!idBr> epitaphs. .lipon  GaDidBln|th^  he  did.  not 

DiBWeibSldwif^  tberbfot«e  may  be  esteemed  a  ctudd^ 
ip|)ij|i:i<l..i8'a;  traQslatioti  hy  .'Mr.  Burfce,  while  at 
college  in  1746,  of  the  conclusion '  of  the  second 
Qoargieof-  VIrgilvtbcr  panegyric  oh  a  eoiuitry  Mfe ; 
aiid;a8Lthe  ftroduction  of  a  you(£  jtfit  turned  of  16, 
is^notiiQerely  no  ordinary  effort,  bat  in  many  pas- 
si^^es  may  contest  the  pabn  with  Dryden;  in  fact^ 
aJanBnparisQn  of  die  whole  will  tell  littie,  if  any 
thing,  to  his  disadvantage. 
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Oh!  jufp7  tfw'lin»&  did tMjr! know  how  to|acure 
Thonmany  Uesikigif  rtind  life  auppUed ; 
Where  in  n£t  rliuto  from  daUeriiig.  arms  afar> 
The  pomp  oCfjci^  and  ihe  din  «f  war> 
IndulgentjOBolky  Icrpajr  h^  l&bomiiig  hsnd^ 
P0UT8  iwUsJaonB; Ae  Hoam^js.  of  the  land ; 
Calm  t];iamigh  the*  mlle^s  flows  allmg  hia  life> 
v'He  kne)aif.>iiojdaogtt^  aa  he  knowt  no  stidfe. 
What!  though  no  manble  poftaL^  zooms  of  Btate^ 
Vomit  l^tniiging  torrent- froin;  his  gate;,  ' 

Though  no.pooiidpiiiple  hiing  hia  atatdy  iialls> 
Nor  lives  the  breathing.farass  a^ixug  his.waUsy 
irJfao^glithe^flho;^  dothe.hmidthcmtcdloum';ald. 
Nod  see|^  hefooreigniluajmry  j&dsn  t^ 
Yet  peacd  and  honestyt*  adorn  hia  day* 
With  rund  iTickai  and  a 'life  of  ease. 

J(4rnn  ^thfiTstt'niagrfidds^here  .Cdirev  86^ 
Here  IdushingxAoitto  hand  the  groaning  tnas;  •  > 
Hete  BpiH^fiABi'dK  sl^er  lafce>  and  all  aiouasd  . 
Perpetual  gzeen>  and .  flow'Jrs '  aiEom  the  ground. 

How'  bttppr  ^^^  .thepeaoelbl  rustic  liss^ 
Th6  :gni»  lui  lied>  li2a.canD]^  the  akzias; 
From  heat  i]i;feiiatigiK>  the  noon-ftadc  glads. 
His  trqeft^Ddteoi.hDmwitlLaa  amfde  shade ; 
No  jarring, aounda  invade 'hiaaettlihg  btesBt^ 
His  lowing  cows  sh^'^luU  hint  iatojrast.  .  ^ 

Here  'moQgrtlie  ]^vtt,  the  woods,  andi^xpcks  around, 
Hezipf  jndiy  hflfe^.tbeliaidy  Tonth  ahonnd.; 
Religion  here  Jiaa  fixed,  her  pitee  abodfes. 
Parental  are  hmouved,  and  adcned  the  gods  ; 
Depajrting  juadce,  wlosn  she  ^ed  mankind. 
In  these  bkst  plains  her  footstdpa  left  tnliiniL 

.GdaslbSk'NineJ  .my  tmljr  jof  .and  caia, 
Whose^bive  inflames  me^  snd  whoaa  rites  I  bear, 
Lead  me,  ph  liead  me !  from  the  Tulgar  thnmg, 
Clothe  nature's  myst'nGB  in  thy  raptoxous'song  ; 
What,<v^ons  fimxts  in  heaT^ns  bibad  belt  i^pear. 
Whose  Jteits  bauadtlie  dsde  iof  tiie  jear,  - 
Or  spread  axound  in  ^tt'ring  order  lie, 
Or  roll  in  mystie  numbexts  through  th^  sky  ? 
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What  dims  the  midiaight  lustre  of  the  moon  ? 
What  cause  obstructs  the  son's  bright  rays  at  noon  ? 
Why  haste  his  fiery  steeds  so  long  to  laire 
Their  splendid  chariot  in  the  wintry  wave  ? 
Or  why  bring  on  the  lasy  moon  so  dow? 
What  love  detains  them  in  the  realms  below? 

But  if  this  dully  this  feeble  breast  of  nune. 
Can't  reach  such  heights,  or  hold  such  truths  divine. 
Oh!  may  I  seek  the  rural  shades  alone. 
Of  half  mankind  unknowing  and  unknown. 
Range  by  the  borders  of  the  silver  flood. 
And  waste  a  life  ingloriously  good. 

Hail  I  blooming  fields,  where  joy  undouded  reigns, 
Where  silver  Sperchius  laves  the  yeil'wing  plains. 
Oh !  where,  Taygeta,  shall  I  hear  around 
Lyieus  praise  the  Spartan  virgins  sound  ? 
What  god  will  bear  me  ftom  this  burning  heat. 
In  Hflemus*  valley,  to  some  cool  retreat, 
Where  oaks  and  laurels  guard  the  sacred  ground. 
And  with  their  ample  foliage  shade  me  round? 

Happy  the  man,  who  versed  in  Nature's  law^ 
From  known  effects  can  trace  the  hidden  cause ! 
Him  not  the  terrors  of  the  vulgar  fright 
The  vagrant  forms  and  terrors  of  the  night ; 
Black  and  relentless  fate  he  tramples  on. 
And  all  the  rout  of  greedy  Acheron. 
Happy  whose  life  the  rural  god  approves, 
The  guardian  of  his  growing  flocks  and  groves ; 
Harmonious  Pan  and  old  Sylvanus  join 
The  sister  nymphs,  to  make  his  jo3rs  divine  ; 
Him  not  the  splendours  of  a  crown  can  please. 
Or  consul's  honours  bribe  to  quit  his  ease. 
Though  on  his  will  should  crowding  armies  wait. 
And  suppliant  kings  come  suing  to  his  gate ; 
No  piteous  objects  here  his  peace  molest. 
Nor  can  he  sorrow  while  another's  blest ; 
His  food  alone  what  bounteous  nature  yields. 
From  bending  orchards  and  luxuriant  fields. 
Pleased  he  accepts,  nor  seeks  the  mad  resort 
Of  thronging  clients  and  litigious  court. 
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Let  one  delight  all  danger's  forms  to  brav^^ 
Rush  on  the  sw^rd,  or  plunge  amid  the  wave. 
Destroy  all  nations  with  an  easy  mind> 
And  make  a  geneeal  havoc  df  his  kind. 
That  on  a  Tynan  couch  he  may  xedine. 
And  from  a  costlier  goblet  quaff  his  wine ; 
Another  soul  is  buried  with  his  store. 
Hourly  he  heaps,  and  hourly  longs  for  more; 
Some  in  the  rostrum  fix  their  sole  delight. 
Some  in  the  applauses  of  a  ridi  third  night  i 
While  gain  smiles  lovely  in  another*s  eyes. 
Though  brother's  blood  should  buy  the  horrid  prize ; 
Though  from  his  country  guilt  should  make  him  run. 
Where  other  nations  feel  another  sun. 

The  happy  rustic  turns  the  fruitful  soil. 
And  hence  proceeds  the  yeai^s  revolving  toil ; 
On  this  his  countiy  for  support  depends. 
On  this  his  cattle,  family,  and  friends; 
For  this  the  bounteous  gods  reward  his  care. 
With  all  the  product  of  the  various  year ; 
His  youngling  flocks  now  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Now  sink  the  furrows  with  the  teeming  grain ; 
Beauteous  to  these  Pomona  adds  her  charms, 
And  pours  her  fn^rant  treasures  in  his  arms. 
From  loaden  boughs,  the  orchard's  rich  produce. 
The  mellow  apple,  and  the  generous  juice. 

Now  winter's  frozen  hand  benumbs  the  phun. 
The  winter  too  has  blessings  for  the  swain ; 
His  grunting  herd  is  fed  without  his  toQ, 
His  groaning  presses  overflow  with  oil ; 
The  languid  autumn  crown'd  with  yellow  leaves. 
With  bleeding  fruit  and  golden-bearded  sheaves, 
Her  various  products  scatters  o'er  the  land. 
And  rears  the  horn  of  Plenty  in  her  hand. 

Nor  less  than  these,  wait  his  domestic  life. 
His  darling  children,  and  his  virtuous  wife. 
The  day's  long  absence  they  together  mourn. 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  welcome  his  return ; 
The  cows,  departing  from  the  joyful  field. 
Before  his  door  their  milky  tribute  yield, 


With^^vene  )i«ni».  and  o(M»Aleifiut94  i]fl0et  .  .:u 
He  too^  when.«MurVd  yiixh,wbit^  jthe  festal  4^7^  <  • 
Devotes  his  Ikw2;$  to  mr^l.fpflrt'.^  pl^yr  j  .,    ,.   / 

Stretch'doji;.ihe;^W»f^d^bftjiftviaIqi^ij|bi  .    rr 
Of  boon  pmjml0Ul9#MSt,4im^uAAiUie  fy^f  :  • 
With  front  enj^l^  te  f<t;^)9ir^;l^  floWM»g(tK^W;^> A 
And  caib.ldb^'  Baod^uq^.ilQ.lifipjire  hjia.foul ;   . ,    h 
Now  wari^d  TOtfe:  wi^^  f^, v?igpi;pni*  fipq^,  4^f;3^ ; 

High  Q^m,i^i$,hVij^iAi^  y}cl¥^^^^^  ,,  ^ 

To  him  ',ti9v|p3fQ9*r4v^;bu98f^/<^f^.i^ri4i[^^lPj^^  ^pqeA 

<  $i>^:^Mwi6ts.made  tilie  ^^^im^^ 
Such  the  life  M1^  Sa«|UbtA  rf-  .^.1  v  .! '      t    i  // 
By  arts  l^;th#M.^^^  i^tfliW  grftwjsb,  ..     o.) ) 
From;8p|<9^fo<u<di»^i|S![jnigh|l(y  BoniieAr  a 

Whose  go4-like(^fflnft  ti^LWQrW>Tast  cij;c]»iA  4}1|^'  \ 
Who  with  opef  wall  Im^^h  oird^diseM^n  yfisfi  hilH^ ;.  < , 

Such\?^|jfc^ieiJ<*Yj^.heg^hi^,ilW^eig?fei  .  it  I  J 
£remanV«d>|€iM|t^upQtiOKqn.<ii^  ,  .;  ;,  j.  // 
Theli^,t^Si^|^!»n.«^kifr«tt1iieafca.]d^  ,.,  >H 
Ere; £ri)PBL?thQ;]|H»d;ofl|p}4ed justice 4ed;^  :,  .  ...  .^i 
As  yeti ^.iiTMeil  M*,pf  aiww  u^lgipiiyn,  ,  .  ..^^  j 
And  s^mk  rUfigjWi^scil^eB  and^s^ref  9i(mf>u"A 

In  admtidn  to  tliis  and  the  version  of  tli^*,  Idyl- 

Hum  of  3E^epca:itup.  already  me»tk)ji^  ,Mi?!  'Burke 
made  not  o^Ly^othtil'  itaadatidnfl^i  but^wa^ote  original 
pieces,  some  of  ttem^c)fi«igtli;  A  few*^  tke  Ishorter 
ones  were  submitted  t6  die  inspectioh  olf  Mr.  tackle- 
ton,  or  (iiyectly  addressed  to  him  on  temporajfy  cir- 
cumstances ;;s^ye>ral  j3f  thiem  r^porti^  to  be  juvenile 
enough ;  others  to  display  ttalent,  toA  an  aildfiikit  love 
of  virtue;^ but  the  major  part 'bfeUeved  to  be  now 
irrecoverably  lost.  Conjointly,  they  wrote  a  poem, 
taking  BaHitore  for  the  subject.  The  ^ddres9^fore 
noticed,  to  the  riVer.  Blackwater,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  possess  superior  merit,  was,  with  several 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Burke  during  the  early  part 
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of  his  career'  in  LoxicUm,  boirchved  hf  bid  father 
from  Mr.  Shackleton,  and  never  returned.      ^ 

One  other  memorial  of  him,  however j  is  preserved 
in  the  following  dioes^  owing,  probably  to  tl^  kind 
care  of  the  gentlemcui  to  whom>  they  were  addressed; 
and  they  will  be  read  with'  interest  as  the  production 
of  a  pen  so  universally  celebrated  for  its  powers  in 
prose.  ,   .         .   i  1..      A 

To  Richard  Shackletonj,  on  his  Marriage. 

WrUtm  hf  iMr.  Burke,  IfAS.  A 

>''•■/  «   '  ' 

When  hearts  are  Ixurter'd  for  less  precious  gold^ 

And  like  the  heart,  the  venal  song  is  sold ; 
Each  flame  is  dull,  and  hut' one  hase  desire 
Kindles  the  hridal  torch  and  poet^s  fire ; 
The  gods  their  violated  rites  forbear, 
The  Muse  flies  far,  and  Hymen  is  not  there. '  \  . 
But  when  true  love  hinds  in  his  roseate  haiios  , 
That  rare  but  happy  union,  hearts  and  hands — 
When  nought  but  friendship  guides  the  poet's  song. 
How  sweet  the  verse !  the  happy  love  how  strong ! 
Oh  !  if  the  Muse,  indulging  my  design, 
'■ '     ' •^Should- fiiVoiir  toe,  as  love  has  favoured  Hanty^y     -  * ' 

.  IViiebJlengeiPaaatperil.of  my  lifeb  >     •    .  ,>  •!  )r  ^   ' 
^\\  .  J  Tlipji||{l^hi$) Arcadia  wer©.tojifdg?  the  strifa,   •  ,  .,^      ^ . 
Why  d<?n't  the  vocal  groves  ring  forth  their  joy 
Ahd laboring  echoes  all  their  mouths  employ?  -  -^  '  ^'  -. 
^•^    " 'lV)^;dl'1iiibkde,'^hWtslg|hs,T*!^^  K^'  '^^ 

-oi;>j  WUk  jtethis'gitoWiiigflaSii^s  tuc(fe8»lb«flttrfd; -. 
And  aU  his  pains  o'eipaidtiWiUli'tS^^nspQ^  i)Cff!7| .  . 

Silent  jh  stand — nor  will. bestow  one  lay 

^'       ^  Of  iell 'he  taught  to  grace  this  happ|y  day ; 

^''•-  ^'  Clm'j(^-n^'e#hi^hbux*9n'^r  fliill«ff<4httde,    "•      -  ^ 

n      '  );Ot«teryft>lHitJfof'lDvei<8<wri:owB-made? 

:  , , I .         mifikvfii yourftf«i»,apd  fipm the  Bride's bnghtv eye, 
,  A  Imppi^  om^n  take  which  cannot  lie. 
Of  growing  time,  still  growing  ui  delight. 
Of  rounds  of  future  years  all  raark'd  with  white. 
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Through  whose  bright  circles*  free  from  envious  chauee^ 
Concord  and  love  shall  lead  an  endless  dance. 

What  is  the  monarch's  crown,  the  shepherd's  ease. 
The  hero's  laurel,  and  the  poet's  hays  ? 
A  load  of  toilsome  life  too  dull  to  bear. 
If  heav'n's  indulgence  did  not  add  the  fair. 
E'en  Eden's  sweets  our  Adam  did  despise. 
All  its  gay  scenes  could  not  delight  his  eyes. 
Woman  God  gave,  and  then  'twas  Paradise. 

Another  Eve  and  Paradise  are  thine, 
May'st  thou  be  father  of  as  long  a  line ! 
Your  heart  so  fix'd  on  her,  and  hers  on  you. 
As  if  the  world  afibided  but  the  two. 
That  to  this  age  your  constancy  may  prove, 
Thero  yet  remains  on  earth  a  power  call'd  love. 

These  to  my  friend|  in  lays  not  vainly  loud. 
The  palm,  unknowing  to  the  giddy  crowd 
I  8ung»  for  these  demand  his  steady  truth. 
And  friendship  growing  from  our  earliest  youth ; 
A  nobler  lay  unto  his  sire  should  grow. 
To  whose  kind  care  my  better  birth  I  owe. 
Who  to  fair  science  did  my  youth  entice. 
Won  from  the  paths  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

Things  of  this  description  are  not  constructed  to 
withstand  the  wintry  winds  of  rigid  criticism,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind ;  the  thoughts  chiefly 
original,  the  versification  harmonious,  the  expression 
only  in  a  few  places  faulty,  and  the  allusions,  as 
has  been  remarked  of  his  speeches,  and  even  collo- 
quial pleasantries,  classical. 

He  was  not  only  a  writer  of  poetry,  but  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  best  English  poets,  particularly 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Young ;  shewing 
the  most  decided  attadmient  to  those  passages  in 
them  distinguished  for  grandeur,  sublimity,  and 
vigour  of  imagination.     The  descriptive  truth  and 
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flotemn  seriousness  of  Young  impressed  him  so 
forcibly  that  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  he  could  repeat 
much  of  the  Night  Thoughts  by  rote;  and  in  a 
copy  of  the  work  which  often  formed  a  travelling 
companion  in  his  youthful  days,  the  following  lines, 
stated  to  be  in  his  hand-writing,  have  been  men* 
tioned  as  written  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves :— - 

Jove  dahn'd  lihe  Terse  old  Homer  8ung» 
But  God  himself  inspbed  Young. 

Milton,  however,  was  a  still  greater  favourite, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  daring  flights  and  sub- 
lime conceptions  on  the  most  awful  of  all  subjects, 
80  much  above  the  track,  and  perhaps  the  powers, 
of  any  other  poet.  He  always  recommended  the 
study  of  him  to  his  son,  and  to  all  his  younger 
friends,  as  exhibiting  the  highest  possible  range  of 
mind  in  the  Englidi  language;  and  to  the  last, 
quoted  him  frequently  both  in  conversation  and  in 
writing.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some  truth  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd  in  his  life  of  Milton  (p.  civ.)  makes 
the  following  suggestion;  while  the  anecdote  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  exhibits  Mr.  Burke's  early 
attadunent  to  those  social  literary  meetings,  of  which, 
in  after  life,  he  as  well  as  Dr.  Johnson  were  so  fond. 

^  Burke,  I  may  observe,"  says  Mr.  Todd,  *^  was 
an  ardent  admirer  bf  Milton.  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Walker  (of  Dublin)  that  this  great  orator  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  a  literary  club  instituted  in 
Dublin  in  1747>  in  which  he  sometimes  held  the 
Secretary's  pen,  and  sometimes  filled  the  President's 
chair ;  and  that  in  the  original  minutes  of  this  so- 
ciety, his  early  Miltonick  taste  is  thus  recorded-— 
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(Friday^  Jtm^  A;  X7Afl\  <Mr.  BiHJk»  beifig  ordeitod 

td  npeak}  the  qieecfa^  of  MoloAy  receiver,  uf^Um^ 

Jbr  the  deliMrffy  ifi  beikff.  in  ^chat(U]ter.y\ ,  l^eil^tiio 

qieecb  was  temSi<  land  'critidded  ufM>ii;j(fil:s!<n^0|a|ii 

beauties  ilhttfarated;  Ae'  chief  tjiidgedt  to  beiteti^Qm 

with  the  dhantciNf  of  ■  Molochr-^  '  ..;  h  ,u  ^?. 


No  let  us  rather  choose^ 
O'er  Heav^':f  Ugb  ))C](«fm  fX>  f«K«e  ireib^^  sway. 

ThewdMs  ^  a;U  at  onee  •  (th«/  mofanenoti  cQneidfaitfed) 
seemed  to  tlie  whole  assembly  to  hiurt'ithese^fauie 
hf  stopping  the  rapidity  and  cheokiagi  tfaf  fieDoenraa 
of  it;  making  it  too  long  and  tedious.  TbuLn^as 
Belial's  speech  reaid  to  the  grrat  delimit  *^^  the 
hearers ;  whose  opinion  was,  that  JSomfii'  dnly^  taak 
be  compared  to  Milton^  not;  oply  foo^.  theri  beautieft 
that  shine  in  €fv^ry  vc^rse,  but  likewise  -Jbr  Ahe.  Juat 
and  lively  colours  •  in  which  each  diairacter.  nuap 
drawn;  for  that  none  but  Homer,  like'  hizn^f  enior 
su^x>ried  sueh  spirit  and  eJcactness  in  the/speeobes 
of  such  a  con^ast  and  variety  of  persons^H^TheM 
notices,  adds  the  '  learned  writer^  will  .ndt  •  aeem 
tedious ;  for  they  surest  an  ojHoion.  that  thti finest 
oratory  of  modem  times  might  owe  itsi  oorigiiasuui 
perfection  to  the  poetry  of  Milton*".  .  -i./f  •• 

That  acquaintance .  with  history  which  ddathoB 
guished  his  future  life,  and  whic^  theire  is  p^Aixxibt 
tended  to  the  development  of  much  of  his^|Kflit|0il 
wisdom,  was  probably  fostered  by  '^tendanteuif^ 
this  society,  and  on  occasionid  .meetings  of.. thein? 
cipient  Fistorical  Society;  an  afiSfNdatiaa .  pfj.the 
students  of  Trinity  college  mudL. celebrated.  ji\yJre^ 
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kad,  and  where  some  of  her  greatest  men  first  gave 
promise  of  their  future  fame.  It  was  formally  esta^ 
blished  and  countenanced  by  authority,  says  the 
eminent  Dr.  Elrington,  in  a  communication  with 
which  the  writer  has  been  favoured,  in  1770,  sup- 
pressed and  again  resumed  in  1794,  and  finally  put 
down  by  the  heads  of  the  college  in  1815 ;  being 
supposed  to  direct  the  attention  of  youth  more  than 
was  desirable  toward  political  subjects. 

lliat  these  meetings  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  young  Burke,  his  friends  generally  believe. 
His  first  efibrts  as  a  politician,  adds  the  highest 
college  authority,  were  made  in  1749>  previous  to 
his  quitting  the  university,  in  some  letters  against 
Mr.  Henry  Brooke,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  ^  Gustiavus  Vasa,'*  the  "  Fool  of  Quality,'* 
and  other  popular  works,  who  then  stood  high  in  esti- 
mation with  the  patriots,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
presentation of  his  tragedy  having  been  interdicted 
by  government  for  the  alleged  boldness  of  its  senti- 
ments. This  gentleman,  who  had  been  also  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  and  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  he  ridiculed  for  his  patriotic  pretensions 
und^  the  name,  as  it  is  said,  of  Diabete^^^in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  fluency  with  which  his 
writings  were  said  to  be  composed. 

Another  subject  for  the  exertion  of  his  sarcastic 
wit  about  the  same  period,  was  Dr.  Charles  Lucas, 
a  celebrated  character  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  who 
from  apothecary  and  then  physician  became  a  pa- 
triot ;  thence,  by  the  folly  of  those  in  power  sanc- 
tioned by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  parliament,  elevated 
into  a  popular  idol  and  a  martyr  in  consequence  of 
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being  outlawed  hy  that  vote ;  who  aftertrardl  da 
•his  return  became  member  for  the  dtp'  of  Dublin, 
whose  statue  ndw  stands  on  the  staircase  df  thfe 
Royal  Exchange  there ;  and  whose  remains  received 
the  unusual  honour  of  being  attended  to  the  grave 
hy  the  whole  corporation ;  while  his  widow,  in  con^ 
sideration  of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  her 
husband,  received  from  the  same  body  a  pensicm  for 
her  life.  At  the  period  in  question,  the  persecuticm  of 
the  Castle,  as  the  seat  of  government  ii  there 
termed,  had  sharpened  his  zeal  into  some  d^ree  of 
intemperance  in  his  conduct  and  writings^  when  Mr. 
Burke  assailed  him  sarcastically  as  Epamimmdaa ; 
and  by  pushing  his  political  doctrines  to  their  ulti- 
-nlate  results,  as  he  afterwards  did  a  different  set  df 
opiniona  by  Lord  Bdingbroke,  aimed  at  throwing 
over  them  an  air  df  absurdity.  What  wei^  tha 
effects  of  Mr.  Burke's  pen  in  &ese  early  pcditi^ 
exercises,  cannot  now  with  certainly  be  known ;  but 
judging  from  his  private  letteris  written  alxmt  thil 
time,  their  vigour  was  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
'   '  any  future  period  of  his  life. 

His  destination^  from  an  early  period^  was  for 
the  bar ;  then  the  uisual  resort,  either  as  a  professidii 
or  as  forming  a  more  easy  introduction  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  dis^ 
tinguished  for  talents  and  ambition.  Some  of  his 
relations  say  that  he  was  intended  from  th^  first  fi^ 
tiie  English  bar,  and  there  is  som^  ground  for  the 
belief  in  the  early  period  at  which  his  name  was 
enrolled  at  the  Middle  Temple.  The  following  id 
'  tlie  eairy. 
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^SApriUs,  1747. 

M^  Edmundus  Burke,  filius  secunduA  Ricardi  Burke  de 
dvitate  Dublin.  Unius  Attomatorum  curie  Scaccaric  Domiiii 
Regis  in  Regno  Hiberxiie,  admisftiis  est  in  sodetatem  Medii 
Templiy  London. 

Ei  dtU  projine  £4.  0^.  bd, 

iSarly  in  1750,  hot  in  1753  as  commonly  stated, 
he  arrived  in  London  to  keep  the  customary  terms 
previous  to  being  called  to  the  bar.  His  name  ap- 
pears again  in  the  books  of  the  society  as  entering 
into  bond,  May  2,  1750;  his  sureties  being  John 
Biitke,  Seijeant^s-inn,  Meet-street,  Getit.  and  Thomas 
Kelly,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  (Sent. 

His  arrival,  however,  preceded  this  period  hf 
several  months.  The  first  letter  to  his  friend 
Shackletbn  beai*s  date  the  20th  of  Febhiary,  and 
mtotions  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  the  Earl  df 
tThesterfield  foi"  that  alteration  iii  th^  calendar,  which 
&oon  afterwards  took  place. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  a  long  copy  of 
verses  on  Mrt.  Gibber,  the  celebrated  actress,  con- 
tained in  the  Annual  Register  for  1768,  an^  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Burke  previous 
to  his  quitting  Dublin ;  It  is  possible  they  may  be 
by  his  brother  Richard ;  and  the  least  doubt  upoil 
the  point  id  sufficient  for  not  giving  them  indertioii 
here. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

FixBt  ImprearioiiB  of  London  and  En^and  genezmlly.— Contem- 
plates  an  Attempt  for  the  Logic  ProfeflSOtBhip  of  Glasgow^ — 
Report  about  St  Omer. — Letter  to  bis  Fa|]ier.-^Idea  of  a  per- 
fect Wife. — ^Dr.  Broddesby's  Complimettt  to  Mrs,  Burke«—- Fint 
avowed  Publications  of  liir.  Burke. 


His  first  impressions  on  viewing  the  English  me- 
tropolis are  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  school- 
fellow already  mentioned,  Mr.  Matthew  Smith ; 
and  the  allusions  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  the  chosen  temples  of  fame,^ 
as  he  said  on  another  occasion,  will  be  esteemed  by 
those  who  look  to  auguries  sufficiently  remarkable ; 
the  whole  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  expressive  of  cka^ 
racter^  the  reflections  ingenious,  and  just,  and  even 
profound,  like  most  of  his  letters  written  afterwards, 
which^  though  really  despatched  off-hand,  were  by 
many  believed  to  be  studied  compositions. 

*^  You'll  expect  some  short  account  of  my  journey 
to  this  great  dty.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  made 
very  few  remarks  as  I  rolled  along,  for  my  mind 
was  occupied  with  many  thoughts,  and  my  eyes 
often  filled  with  tears,  when  I  reflected  on  all  the 
dear  friends  I  left  behind ;  yet  the  prospects  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  indiffe- 
rent :  country  seats  sprinkled  round  on  every  side, 
some  in  the  modem  taste,  some  in  the  style  of  old 
De  Coverley  Hall,  all  smiling  on  the  neat  but  hum- 
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ble  cottage ;  every  yilli^  as  neat  and  compact  as  a 
bee-hive,  resoundmg  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry ; 
and  inns  like  palaces. 

*^  What  a  contrast  to  our  poor  country,  where 
you'll  scarce  find  a  cottage  ornamented  with  a  chim- 
ney! But  what  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  my  favourite  study,  and 
my  favourite  pursuit,  if  Providence  had  blessed  me 
with  a  few  paternal  acres.* 

^'  A  description  of  London  and  its  natives  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  buildings  are  very  fine :  it  may 
be  called  the  sink  of  vice:  but  its  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  whose  turrets  pierce  the  skies 
like  so  many  electrical  conductors,  avert  the  wrath 
of  Heaven.  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  undoers  and  the  undone ;  generally 
so,  I  say,  for  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  men  of 
honesty,  and  women  of  virtue,  in  every  street.  An 
Englishman  is  cold  and  distant  at  first ;  he  is  very 
cautious  even  in  forming  an  acquaintance ;  he  must 
know  you  well  before  he  enters  into  friendship  with 
you ;  but  if  he  does,  he  is  not  the  first  to  dissolve 
that  sacred  bond:  in  short,  a  real  Englishman  is 
one  that  performs  more  than  he  promises  :  in  com- 
pany he  is  rather  silent,  extremely  prudent  in  his 
expressions,  even  in  politics,  his  favourite  topic. 
The  women  are  not  quite  so  reserved ;  they  consult 
their  glasses  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  as  nature  is 
very  liberal  in  her  gifts  to  their  persons,  and  even 
mind,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  young  man  to  escape  their 


*  At  this  period  his  elder  brother  being  alive  was  of  ooune  ia 
miccenion  to  the  paternal  property. 
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glwcen,  9X  to  9b\\\  )|i8  eiurq  to  t^ieir  sofUy-i^wim 

'*  As  to  the  state  of  learning  in  0U9  ci^i  you 
kuQW  I  hav^  not  b^e^  long  enough  in  it  to  fSfirm  a 
piroper  juclgment  of  thi^t  sulyect.  I  don't  thii^c, 
^q^eyer,  t)iere  is  as  much  respect  paid  to  a  man  of 
^tters  o^  this  side  the  water  as  you  imaging.  I 
4Wi't  find  ^^\  genius,  the  *ratfc  primri>8e,  w^i^ 
forsaken  dies/  is  patronised  by  sffiy  of  the  nqbiUtyy 
ifQ  th^t  writers  pf  the  first  talents  ^re  left  to  the 
capricious  patronftge  of  t^e  public.  NotwithstAnd* 
iug  discoiiragement,  literature  is  cultivated  in  ^  hig)i 
d^ee.  Poetry  raises  her  enchanting  voice  to  heaven^ 
History  fur^ts  the  wings  of  Time  in  his  flight  to 
th^  gulf  of  obUviou.  Philosophy,  the  queen  of  qrtSi 
^d  t}ie  daughter  of  heaven,  isi  daily  extei^ding  hev 
i^teUeqtual  empire.  Fancy  sports  on  ftiry  wing  like 
a  meteor  on  the  bosoin  of  ^  summer  clpud ;  aiid 
evei^  Metaphysics  spins  her  cobwebs^  and  catches 
aa(Q^  flies. 

^  The  House  of  Commons  not  unfrequently  ex* 
hihits  explosioi^  of  eloquence  th^t  rise  superior  to 
those  of  Greece  ^nd  Rome,  even  ii^  their  proudest 
d$^ys.  Yet,  after  all,  a  ^lan  will  make  more  by  the 
figures  of  iM^ithmetic  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric, 
unless  he  can  get  into  the  trade  wind,  and  then  he 
ipay  sail  secure  over  Pactolean  sands.  As  to  the 
atage,  it  is  sufik,  in  my  opin^oi^,  into  the  lowest  de< 
gree ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  trash  ths^t  is  ex-* 
l^ibited  on  it ;.  b\it  I  dou't  attribute  this  to  the  taato 
of  the  audience,  for  when  Shakspeare  warbles  his 
*  pat;ve  wood-notes,'  the  boxes^  pit,  and  g^lery,  are 
crowded — and  the  gods  are  true  to  9vq[y  vv^4»  ^ 
properly  winged  to  the  heart. 
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«  Sooa  «fter  ny  arriwl  m  to^ro  I  visited  Wwt^ 
Iter  Abliey  s  t)ie  moment  I  entered  I  felt  a  IciB^ 
of  nwe  pervade  my  mipd  which  I  caiuiot  describe  i 
the  very  Pilence  s^ixied  sacred.  Hemry  the  Seventh's 
Cihupe)  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  Gothic  architecture. 
piM^cularly  the  roof ;  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  exn 
ceeded  by  a  chap^  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
}its.  Nightingale's  monument  has  not  been  prais€4 
beyond  its  merit.  The  attitude  and  expression  of^ 
the  hnsbaifd  in  endeavouring  to  shield  his  wife  &091 
the  dart  of  death,  is  natural  and  affecting.  But  I 
ajiways  thought  that  the  image  of  death  woidd  be 
nmch  better  represented  with  an  extinguished  torch 
inverted^  than  with  a  dart  Some  would  imagines 
that  all  these  monuments  were  so  many  monuments 
of  foUy  ;-?-I  don^  think  so ;  what  useful  lessons  of 
)nors|Iity  and  sQund  philosophy  do  they  not  exhibit  I 
When  the  high-bom  beauty  surveys  her  face  in  the 
polished  parian,  though  dumb  the  marble,  yet  it 
tells  her  that  it  was  placed  to  guard  the  remains  of 
as  fine  a  form,  and  as  fair  a  f^ce,  as  her  own.  They 
show  besides  how  anxious  we  are  to  extend  our 
loves  and  friendships  beyond  the  grave,  and  tck 
snatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion — such  19 
our  natural  love  of  inmiortality :  but  it  is  here  that 
](etters  obtain  the  noblest  triumphs ;  it  is  here  that 
the  swarthy  daughters  of  Cadmus  may  hang  theii^ 
trophies  on  high;  for  when  all  the  pride  of  tho 
chisel  and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  yield  to  the  silent 
touches  of  time,  ^  single  line,  a  half-worn-out  in^. 
scription,  remain  faithful  to  their  trust.  Blest  he 
the  m^m  that  first  introduced  these  strangers  into 
%»»  MdisndSt  afid  in^  th^  neyey  w«nt  Pfpt^ws  W 
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merit!  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  finert 
poem  in  the  English  language,  I  mean  Milton's  H 
Penseroso,  was  composed  in  the  long-resounding 
aisle  of  a  mouldering  cloister  or  ivy'd  abbey.  Yet 
after  all,  do  you  know  that  I  would  rather  sle^  in 
the  southern  comer  of  a  little  country  church-yard, 
than  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  I  should  like, 
however,  that  my  dust  should  mingle  with  kindred 
dust.  The  good  old  expression  *  family  burying- 
ground'  has  something  pleasing  in  it,  at  least 
to  me." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  his  stay  in  London, 
the  vacations  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  crossing  to 
Ireland,  where,  in  1751,  as  already  mentioned,  he 
took  his  master's  degree,  and  is  believed  to  have 
made  some  stay  in  Cork.  Health,  as  much  as 
curiosity,  formed  the  inducement  to  these  excursions ; 
the  former  continued  delicate  and  ill  adapted  to 
severe  study,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
laxed his  diligence  in  any  degree  towards  general 
literature ;  and  that  the  remedial  means  he  adopted 
did  not  wholly  fail  of  effect,  we  have  his  own 
testimony. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Shackleton,  April  5,  1761,  he 
says,  "  my  health  is  tolerable,  my  studies  too  in 
the  same  degree."  In  another  letter  of  the  same 
year,  dated  31st  August,  from  Monmouth,  which 
had  then  some  reputation  as  a  resort  for  invalids, 
and  whither  he  had  proceeded  from  Bristol,  he 
alludes  playfully  to  his  more  juvenile  writings,  and 
hopes  his  present  exercises  (alluding  to  the  law)  may 
be  attended  with  better  success  than  his  literary 
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ttudies,  on  the  ground  that  '<  though  a  mid 
poet  cannot  be  endured,  there  is  some  quarter  for  a 
middling  lawyer.** 

To  the  same  correspondent,  September  S8,  1752, 
dated  from  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Druce,  at  Torlin,  near 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire,  a  few  miles  from  Bath,  where, 
in  company  with  a  friend,  he  made  some  stay,  enjoy* 
ing  the  amusements  of  the  country,  he  describes  how 
the  preceding  part  of  the  year  had  been  employed. 
^  Since  I  had  your  letter  I  have  often  shifted  the 
scene.  I  spent  part  of  the  winter,  that  is,  term- 
time,  in  London,  and  part  in  Croydon  in  Surry; 
about  the  beginning  of  summer  finding  myself  at- 
tacked with  my  old  complaint  (an  affection  of  the 
chest),  I  went  once  more  to  Bristol,  and  found  the 
same  benefit ;  I  thank  God  for  it." 

Whether  he  found  the  law,  as  a  profession,  alien 
to  his  habits,  his  health  incompetent  to  its  persever* 
ing  pursuit,  or  became  weaned  from  it  by  that  at* 
taehment  to  general  literature,  which  has  in  so 
many  other  instances  of  men  of  genius  proved 
irresistible,  it  is  certain  that  his  views  soon  changed; 
for  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  time  he  was  not 
called  to  the  bar.  Among  his  brother  templers  were 
a  few  old  college  associates,  who  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  same  determination;  for  they  were 
afterwards  more  known  in  politics  and  letters  than 
in  law. 

In  London  also  he  met  with  many  other  old 
friends  and  college  acquaintance,  some  of  whose 
letters,  alluding  to  him  as  a  very  **  promising  yoimg 
man,**  **  a  remarkably  clever  young  man,"  **  one 
who  possessed  very  superior  genius  and  information," 


WW«  eaEta«t  very  f?oenily  u)  hiow  tbap  «Be  iSjURuHy 
in  I>elw4«  With  Dr.  Brodd^b]^,  tbei^  pushing  lu9 
way  as  phTsician,  and  who  soon  afterwards  receive4 
m  appointment  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
gfmy,  he  reaewed  his  acquaintivace ;  and  with  Dr, 
Jaseph  Fenn  Sleigh^  already  mentioned^  whQ  wa9 
fipishing  his  studiesi  commenced  it:  bpth  wei^ 
Quakers,  imd  hoth  afterwards  quitted  that  per-r 
SUesion.  It  was  i^bout  this  period  tha^  the  lat§ 
Arthur  Murphy,  then  carrying  on  the  Gray's  In» 
Joiirpal,  hearing  the  acquirements  of  his  young 
^QUntrym^uit  Mr.  Burke,  loudly  (uraised  by  some 
mutual  friends,  gained  an  introduction  to  him  at  the 
•hambefs  of  Mr.  Kelly,  whose  niune  appears  as  one 
of  h}a  sureties  in  the  Temple  books,  and  on  the  first 
interview  assented  to  the  general  opinion  of  his  being 
a  superior  young  man ;  an  impression  which  every 
succeeding  meeting  sei'ved  to  increase.  The  diversity 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  force  and  originality  of  hi^ 
observations,  were  striking;  in  history,  politics^ 
polite  letters,  and  philosophy,  there  seemed  little 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar ;  and  his  attachinent 
to  the  latter,  *^  queen  of  arts,  and  daughter  of  hear 
ven,'^  as  he  had  called  her  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Smith, 
was  so  strong,  that  it  is  not  surprising  he  should 
wish  to  imite  his  interest  with  his  taste,  in  the  idea 
entertained  about  this  time  of  getting  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  logic,  then  vacant  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow. 

A  principal  inducement  to  this  step  was  probably 
^e  recollection  that  Ireland  had  more  than  once 
supplied  the  Scottish  seats  of  learning  wi^h  eminent 
men.  Her  last  and  greatest  present  tQ  the  uuiyersit)^ 
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to  ttOeptign  w^*  in  the  language  of  ttte  fivpt  pbUoi 
sopher  of  Scotland,*  **  the  profound  and  eloquent^' 
Dr.  Frwcia  HutchesQii. 

Slam  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Vacated  at  Gh^goWi 
and  settling  afterwards  in  Duhlin»  he  aooa  becaqie  dia^ 
tiqgui&hed  by  his  writings  as  one  of  the  first  philoto* 
ph^ra  of  the  ^g^ ;  and  though  a  dissenter  f^t  a  timq 
whw  dissenters  were  looked  iipon  with  m  evil  ?ye,a|U 
joyed  the  friendship  and  protection  of  Primate  Boylt^^ 
A^ndihishop  Kiqg,  £|iahop  Synge,  Lords  Molesworth, 
GrwyiUe,  and  others,  the  most  eminent  in  that 
country  fotr  virtue  and  talents.  His  fi^ne  at  length 
dr^w  an  inviti^tion  to  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow  iu 
1799i  fii^t  to  the  Logic,  and  then  to  the  Mw^ 
l^hilosophy  Chair ;  an  event  of  great  moment  both 
in  the  intellectual  and  literary  history  of  Scotlan^T 
Ilia  celebrity  attracted  a  very  large  claaa  from  all 
parts  of  the  conntry.  He  was  the  immediate  pr^ 
^sursor  of  Adam  Smith,  R^id,  Beattie,  Ferguson, 
and  others ;  the  instructor  of  some  of  them,  ipid» 
from  his  celebrity,  a  source  of  interest  an^  emulation 
to  all ;  while  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  hia 
lectures,  says  the  distinguished  philosopher  already 
quoted;  "contributed  very  powerfully  to  diffuse  ip 
Scotland  that  taste  for  analytical  discussion  and  that 
spirit  of  liberal  inquiry,  to  which  the  world  is  iui^ 
debted  for  Bopxe  of  the  most  v^uable  productions  of 
the  eighteenth  century;'^  and  again,  '^  Dr.  Hutchesopji. 
cif  Glasgow,  by  his  extent  writings,  and  still  mprQ 
by  hia  eloquent  lectures,  had  diffused  funong  a 
nnmeroua  race  of  pnpils  ^  liberality  of  aentim^t  an4 

•  Mb.  Qii^St^vart.. 
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a  refinement  of  taste,  unknown  before  in  ihis  part  of 
the  island." 

Upon  this  eminent  man,  whose  '*  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue/'  is 
believed  to  have  suggested  the  title,  at  least,  of  the 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,''  our  young  adventurer  had  his 
eye,  in  aiming  at  running,  perhaps  a  similar  career 
of  philosophical  fame. 

Scotsmen,  he  understood,  were  no  less  fond  of 
abstractions  and  subtilities  in  the  schools,  than  they 
are  of  the  more  substantial  and  tangible  realities  of 
active  life ;  and  to  suit  their  taste  in  the  former  res- 
pect, he  laid  in,  in  addition  to  an  imusually  ample 
stock  of  general  knowledge,  a  large  adventure  in 
metaphjTsics, — no  less  than  a  refutation  of  the 
systems  of  his  own  countryman  the  celebrated 
Berkeley,  and  of  Hume.  There  is  also  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt,  and  his  own  words  are  decisive 
of  the  fact,  that  he  had  even  at  this  time  sketched 
the  outline  of  the  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, as  an  additional  claim  to  the  vacant  chair.  This 
honour,  however,  he  failed  to  obtain ;  under  what  par- 
ticular circumstances  is  not  now  known.  It  is  certain 
that  he  never  proceeded  to  an  active  canvass  or  public 
competition;  but  being  in  that  quarter  of  the  island, 
and  probably  hearing  that  the  office  was  to  be  awarded 
to  the  successful  competitor  in  a  public  trial  of  skiU, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  contesting  the  palm  with  the 
Scottish  literati,  until  informed  that  certain  private 
arrangements  in  the  university  and  city,  rendered  any 
such  attempt  totally  hopeless.  The  inquiry  made  of 
Principal  Taylor,  by  a  friend  of  the  writer,  is  satis- 
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factory  as  to  Mr.  Burke  having  been  a  candidate^ 
but  not  as  to  the  exact  date.  His  successful  com- 
petitor was  Mr.  James  Clow.* 

He  returned  with  undiminished  spirit  to  his 
studies,  and  to  what  continued  a  favourite  enjoy- 
ment with  him  through  life,  occasional  excursions 
through  the  country.  Having  extended  his  journey 
to  France,  it  was  believed  by  many  who  knew  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  writer  has  been  favoured 
with  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart— 

''  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  fact  that  ever  Burke  was  a  candi- 
date for  a  professorship  in  Glasgow.  I  remember  perfectly  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  (Adam)  Smith  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  the  story  was  extremely  current,  but  he  knew 
of  no  evidence  upon  which  it  rested ;  and  he  suspected  it  took  its 
rise  entirely  from  an  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  at  Glasgow 
upon  the  publication  of  Burke's  book  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti^ 
fill,  that  the  author  of  that  book  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  college,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  chair." 

This  opinion,  though  entitled  to  every  respect,  is  not  decisive. 
The  evidence  is  rather  the  other  way ;  for  the  stony  is  not  only 
bid,  but  was  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  print  during  Mr. 
Burke's  life-time^  and  on  one  occasion  came  immediately  under 
his  eye  without  receiving  any  formal  contradiction  from  him, 
which,  as  it  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  dander,  he  might 
have  deigned  to  give  it.  The  name  of  his  more  successful  oppo- 
nent  also  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  letter  from  Glasgow 
alluded  to  above,  bearing  upon  the  point  of  his  being  a  candidate, 
isasfbllows: 

''  Glasgow,  January  29th,  1823. 
«  My  dear  Sir, 

'^  I  have  made  inquiry  at  Principal  Taylor  in  order  to  learn 
whether  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  was  actually  a  Professor  of  Logic  in 
the  college  of  Glasgow  between  the  years  1749  and  1752,  or  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  chair.^— The  Principal  states  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  a  candidate  for  that  chair  in  1752  or  1753,  but 
tbat  be  was  u$uiicce$tfuL" 


IklSisiiood  of  the  Report  of  his  hAvihg  bteii  fediicdtfed 
lit  Bt  Ohier,  that  he  had  simply  visited  that  toim, 
and  that  having  described  its  institutions  in  edlh^ 
panjr,  the  report  originated  of  his  having  been 
bi-ought  up  there.  But  even  this  is  not  the  fact. 
He  observed  at  his  own  table  more  than  once,  ^*  He 
eoUld  not  but  consider  it  a  remarkable  circumstance 
(in  allusion  to  this  report)  that  in  three  or  folir 
journeys  he  had  made  in  France,  St.  Omer's  hap- 
pened to  be  the  chief  place  in  the  northern  provinces 
#hich  he  had  never  visited  previous  to  the  year 
1775,  and  this  not  from  design,  but  accident ;  t6t 
being  cohtihuially  spoken  of  in  Irelatid  as  a  piaJte  ot 
education,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  a  tra^ 
Teller  from  that  country  should  wish  to  sfee  it  in  the 
indulgence  of  rational  curiosity.'* 

Mr.  Wilkes  used  pleasantly  to  say  that  this  jrtl- 
mour  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  three  black 
crows,  and  gave  the  following  account  of  the  (H*igin 
of  it  **  In  reply  to  an  argument  used  by  Burke  in 
the  Houses  Sir,"  said  he,  ^'^  somebody  said  it  wtks 
Only  fit  for  a  Jesuit  to  urge.  It  was  clear  from  his 
accent,  and  name,  and  connexions,  that  he  was  an 
Irishman:  an  Irishman,  and  a  papist,  in  the  opi« 
nions  of  some  of  oUr  honest  country  gentlemeti)  were 
synonimous :  St.  Omer  contained  a  Jesuit  seminary  t 
at  this  Jesuit  seminary  many  Irish  priests  were 
educated : — ergo,  it  was  a  clear  case  amdhg  the  wise 
meti  of  Grotham,  thiat  Burke  must  be  a  Jesuit,  and 
must  have  been  educated  at  St.  Omer." 

■ 

From  thie  indistinct  notices  which  can  now  be 
collected,  it  is  said,  that  his  curiosity  was  very  at^• 
dve ;  the  ideal  and  the  simply  beaiitiftd  b^ihg  miii« 
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gl^  tdth  the  useftd;  iand  pictures  hM  Isiilliii**,  It 
farm*-yard,  a  mine,  or  a  manufactory,  were  eqtt^^ 
subjects  for  investigation.  His  more  sedentary  pur- 
suits were  followed  with  a  degree  of  assidtdty,  which 
vivacious  men  commonly  term  plodding ;  but  whidi 
more  sober  judgments  know  to  be  a  good  substitute 
'for  all  other  talents,  and  in  fact  the  only  surety  fot 
their  excellence.  His  application  was  unwelified. 
Unlike  most  persons  of  vivid  fancy,  he  had  good 
sense  enough  to  recollect,  that  the  taiost  brilliant 
imaginations  ought  not  only  to  have  wings  to  fly,  but 
also  legs  to  stand  upon ;  in  other  Words,  that  geiiiui!!, 
unpropped  by  knowledge,  may  serve  to  amus^,  bui 
'Win  rarely  be  woeful  in  the  more  important  cbncetiUi 
of  mankind. 

The  desire  to  acquire  and  the  drudgery  of  Acquire 
Ing,  were  promoted  by  habits  of  life,  which  concur- 
ring testimony,  collected  about  twenty  years  afte^* 
wards  firom  seve^  of  his  acquaintance.  Went  to 
prove  were  more  than  commonly  equable  and  teni- 
perate.  Moderation  in  the  pleasurable  enjoyments 
of  ybuth  seemed  so  much  a  gift  from  nature,  that,  at 
a  period  of  life  when  the  passions  too  oftien  run  riot, 
he  either  had  few  vicious  and  irregular  propensities, 
or  possessed  the  next  best  gift;  of  providence, — ^thie 
power  to  control  them.  His  excesses  were  not  lA 
dissipation,  but  in  study.  He  gave  way  to  no  liceU* 
tious  inclinations.  It  is  asserted  that  h^  did  not  thett 
know  a  single  game  at  cards ;  and  that  wihe  was  ho 
further  a  favourite  than  as  it  contributed  to  sociAl 
intercourse,  of  which  he  Was  at  every  period  of  life, 
particularly  with  literary  and  scientific  meh,  ex- 
tfeniely  fond,  so  fltr  as  the  pleasures  of  eonviviialtt]^ 
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coidd  be  enjoyed  without  its  excesses.  One  of  his 
chief  resorts  was  the  Grecian  cofiee-house»  where 
his  habits  for  a  long  time  were  well  remembered,  and 
his  conversation  quoted  many  years  subsequently  by 
members  of  the  Middle  Temple  Society. 

He  who  devotes  his  days  to  the  treasuring  up  of 
knowledge,  may  be  permitted  to  set  apart  the  even- 
ings to  recreation.  While  in  Dublin  he  had  become 
attached  to  the  drama  from  its  intimate  relation  to 
literature,  to  poetry,  and  perhaps  more  than  either, 
to  the  displays  it  exemplifies  of  human  nature :  in  a 
vast  metropolis  like  Iiondon,  indeed,  the  theatre  is 
almost  the  natural  resort  of  a  literary  man;  for 
there,  even  when  most  in  search  of  relaxation,  he 
may  find  some,  and  not  unprofitable,  employment 
for  the  mind. 

The  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  by 
this  time  attempted  the  stage  as  a  profession,  of 
many  of  the  leading  theatrical  critics  who  frequented 
the  Grecian,  and  of  several  brother  templers  equally 
fond  of  dramatic  amusements,  introduced  him  to 
some  of  the  principal  performers :  To  Garrick,  from 
whom  he  confessed  to  have  profited  in  oratorical 
action,  and  in  the  management  of  his  voice,  at 
whose  table  he  saw  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  age,  and  where  his  talents  and 
powers  of  conversation  became  more  generally 
known:  To  Macklin,  at  whose  debating  society> 
which  flourished  for  a  few  months  in  1754,  he  is 
believed  to  have  made  his. first  attempt  at  public 
speaking,  and  whom  it  is  said  he  recommended  soon 
after  to  Mr.  Wedderburn,  then  coming  forward  at 
the  bar»  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  Scottish  accent : 
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and  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Woffington,  with 
whom  it  has  been  insinuated,  though  without  any 
probable  foundation,  that  a  still  nunre  intimatft  con« 
Bexion  existed. 

This  lady,,  so  well  known  in  the  annaki  of  the 
dMatre,  was  famed  6xt  possessmg  beaittj,  wit,,  'vi^n^ 
eitjr,  fiuadnation  of  nuumeis,  and  very  cofflfiideraUje 
powers  of  mmd,  whidk,  when  performing  inDiibliii» 
caused  her  to  be  admitted  (the  only  one  of  het  sex 
who  was  so)  a  member  of  a  famous  association  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  there,  called  the  Beef- 
steak Club;  Ae  possessed  almost  everything  but 
Ihat  which  alone  can  make  a  woman  respectaUe,— 
virtue.  Men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  leaimii^,  of 
wetfth,  of  wiA,  and  eve&  of  mcnsals,  sought  her 
socieiy;  at  her  house  he  extended  his  aequaintaBce, 
asid,  among  otkersy  is  said  to  harre  been/  intisodueed 
and  recommemfed  by  her  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  prune  minister;  an  assertion  probably  not 
correct,  as  }m  grace,  ten  yeais  afterwards,  had  nearly 
proved  a  very  serious  enemy,  either  from  forgettii^ 
the  reeonmendation,  oar  suspecting'  that  beeaude  it 
was  B0t  attendied  to,  the  peu  of  Mr.  Bmrke  had  been 
anployed  agahnt  his  vadlhtting  and  divided  admi- 
niflttraiion  between  the  years  1754  and  1757. 

It  was  diout  this  time  that  Mr.  Burke  first  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  American 
cdtaiies,  a  purpose  whtdi  he  did  not  wholfy  rel&B- 
qjokih  far  more  than  two  years  afterward,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  page ;  but  at  this  moment  find»- 
ing  his  father  to  be  strongly  averse  to  the  design,  he 
sormufered  his  own'  decided  conviction  of  its  utility 
to  a  sense  of  filial  duty,  expressed  in  the  following 
excellent  and  affectionate  letter. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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"   HOAOUREB  SlE, 

*'  I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  from  Mr.  Nagle,* 
in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  gave  you  my  letter, 
and  informs  me  at  the  same  time  of  the  reception 
which  the .  proposal  it  contained  met  with  from  you 
and  the  family.  I  am,  I  own,  surprised,  and  very 
much  concerned  that  this  proposal  should  prove 
any  cause  either  of  grief  or  anger  to  you ;  certain  I 
am  that  nothing  ever  was  further  from  my  inclina^ 
tion  than  the  least  intention  of  making  it  so. 

*^  When  I  informed  you  of  my  design,  it  was  not. 
to  declare  any  determined  resolution  which  I  had 
taken,  but  to  desire  yoiu:  opinion  on  an  affair  which 
I  believed  it  adviseable  for  me  to  engage  in.  This 
affair  seemed  to  me  neither  to  be  wrong  in  itself, 
nor  unattended  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. I  proposed  it  to  you,  as  I  must  and  ought  to 
propose  to  you  any  thing  I  think  to  my  advantage, 
with  a  view  of  having  your  advice  upon  every  ma- 
terial step  I  should  take  in  it.  This  is  what  in 
prudence  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  every  mo- 
tive of  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have  obliged  me 
to  do.  I  have  nothing  nearer  my  heart  than  to 
make  you  easy ;  and  I  have  no  scheme  or  design, 
however  reasonable  it  may  seem  to  me,  that  I  would 
not  gladly  sacrifice  to  your  quiet  and  submit  to  your 
judgment.  You  have  surely  had  trouble  enough 
with  a  severe  disorder,  without  any  addition  from 
uneasiness  at  my  conduct.'' 

*  His  unde— hrother  to  hifl  mother,  to  whom^  as  it  will  be 
seen,  he  afterwards  addressed  many  letters. 
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{Seret  this  letter^  written  on  a  sheet  qffooUcap^ 
becomes  unintelligible Jram part  being  tarn  awayi  hat 
by  the  few  wwds  which  remain,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
aplace  of  trust  and  credit  in  one  of  the  provinces  {qf 
America)  was  vacant,  which  he  had  been  offered;  and 
having  consulted  some  persons  upon  the  propriety  of 
accepting  it,  ^'  ihey  all  to  a  man  highly  approved  qf 
itr     The  conclusion  of  the  letter  remains  entire.) 

'*  I  shall  therefore  follow  your  wishes,  not  with 
reluctance  but  with  pleasure;  and  really  nothing  has 
tills  long  time  chagrined  me  so  much,  as  to  find  that 
the  proposal  of  this  matter  has  been  disagreeable  to 
you :  I  ought  to  have  a  satisfaction  in  desiring  your 
judgment  in  whatever  appeared  to  my  advantage, 
as  this  strongly  did.  I  shall  be  ready  to  yield  to  it 
always ;  and  to  go  to  Ireland  when  you  think  pro- 
per, and  the  end,  for  which  you  desire  I  should  go, 
can  be  answered. 

*^  I  feel  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul  for  all  you  have 
this  long  tune  suffered  from  your  disorder,  and  it 
grieves  me  deeply  to  think  that  at  such  a  time  your 
sufferings  should  be  at  all  increased  by  any  thing 
which  looks  ill-judged  in  my  conduct.  May  God 
make  them  lighter  every  moment,  and  continue  to 
you  and  my  mother  very  many  very  happy  years, 
and  every  blessing  I  ought  to  wish  you  for  your 
care,  your  tenderness,  and  your  indulgence  to  me. 
i  am  in  some  trouble  and  anxiety  about  this  matter; 
but  in  real  truth,  in  all  my  designs  I  shall  have  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  to  show  myself  to  you  and  • 
my  mother  a  dutiful,  affectionate,  and  obliged  son. 

"  Edmund  Burke. 

''London,  March  11,  1755." 

E  2 
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The  ambition  of  being  distinguiflhed  in  literoiwre 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  eaxliest,  as  it  was  one 
of  his  li^test  passions ;  prompted  as  much  perhafMi 
by  that  early  maturitjr  of  mind  of  whi^^  his  letters 
and  oonten^M)rary  testimony  furnish  evid^aoe^  9B 
the  natairal  desire  of  adva^ing  his  fortune  and  i^ 
putation.  Frequent  intercourse  wiih  the  literary 
society  of  the  metropolis  would  necessarily  inspire 
the  wish  to  test  the  vigour  of  his  pen  l^  cc«nparing 
it  with  that  of  others  through  the  customary  me- 
diiun  of  the  press ;  though  the  state  of  letters  in 
Xiondon,  which  he  alludes  to  in  the  eommunicatioii 
to  Mr.  Smith,  by  observing  that  much  more  waa 
to  be  made  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic  than  the 
%ures  of  rhetoric,  does  not  appear  to  have  inqnred 
any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  authorship  being 
a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage.  But  the  dlsap* 
pointment  experienced  in  the  projected  transatlantic 
expedition,  in  all  probability  became  an  additional 
Stimulus  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  himself  in  some 
leading  department  of  life. 

The  first  productions  even  of  great  writers  are 
seldom  preserved,  and  are  perhaps  seldom  worth 
preserving.  Those  of  Mr.  Burke  do  not  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  general  fate,  as  tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  some  pieces  of  his  were  published  previous  to 
those  which  appear  first  in  his  works ;  little  mare^ 
however,  can  be  ascertained  respecting  them  now„ 
than  what  contemporary  remembrance,  and  possiWy 
conjecture,  supplied,  after  his.  name  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  public  ear. 

One  of  the  first  was  believed  by  Mr.  Murphy  to 
be  a  poem,  or  poetical  translation  from  the  Latin, 
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which,  from  the  preceding  spedmen,  is  not  impro- 
bahle ;  but  as  nothing  furthar  is  known,  its  success 
could  not  be  considerable,  and  might  have  induced  a 
distaste  in  the  writer  to  any  future  attempt  of  length 
in  that  species  of  composition.  It  is  certain  that 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  wrote  to  Ireland 
fbr  anecdotes  to  engraft  into  concise  accounts  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  he  had  assailed  as  a  politician,  but 
Whom  he  found  of  more  importance  than  he  expected, 
and  of  his  new  acquaintance  Mrs.  WoflSington :  these, 
with  the  poetry  in  question,  may  possibly  be  traced  by 
the  morediligent  collectors  of  the  pamphlets  and  perio- 
dical publications  of  the  time.  The  Essay  on  the 
Drama,  preserved  in  his  works,  is  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  date.  So  also  may  be  many  of  the  materials 
collected  for  a  work  on  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  catholics  of  Ireland,  which  are  likewise  among 
his  posthumous  remains.  Politics  were  probably  not 
neglected ;  and  in  criticism,  for  which  his  range  of 
information  and  keenness  of  remark  offered  peculiar 
facilities,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  much. 

His  first  avowed  work,  the  "  Vindication  of  Na- 
tural Society,**  which  came  out  in  the  Spring  of 
1756,  may  in  fact  be  termed  a  piece  of  philosophi- 
cal criticism  couched  under  the  guise  of  serious 
irony.  It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages, 
published  by  Cooper  at  the  price  of  1^.  6d. ;  and 
originated  in  an  opinion  generally  expressed  in  lite- 
rary society,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being 
not  only  the  best  of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly 
inimitable;  and  in  this  approbation  expressed  by 
some  persons  of  what  were  called  his  philosophical 
opinions  which  had  been  published  in  March  1754. 
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The  design  of  Mr.  Burke  was  to  produce  a  covert 
mimicry  both  of  his  style  and  principles;  and  parti- 
cularly, by  pushing  the  latter  to  their  ultimate 
results,  to  force  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  their  imsoundness,  by  showing  that  the 
arguments  employed  by  the  peer  against  religion, 
applied  as  strongly  against  every  other  institution 
of  civilized  men.  His  lordship's  philosophy,  such 
as  it  was,  was  the  newest  pattern  of  the  day,  and  of 
course  excited  considerable  notice,  as  coming  from  a 
man  who  had  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  poli- 
tics ;  and  whose  career,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the 
stews,  and  a  manhood  in  turbulence  and  disaffection 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  seemed  appro- 
priately terminated  by  an  old  age  of  infidelity. 
Accustomed  to  disregard  honest  and  wise  opinions 
on  other  matters,  he  wanted  courage  to  show  his 
contempt  of  them  on  this ;  but  at  his  death  left,  to 
Mallet,  a  brother  infidel,  the  office  of  ushering  his 
benevolent  legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the 
exclamation  **  A  scoundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in 
charging  a  popgun  against  Christianity;  and  a 
coward !  who,  afraid  of  the  report  of  his  own  gun,  left 
half  a  crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death." 

The  novelty  of  the  plan  of  attack  upon  the  dia- 
lectics of  the  noble  philosopher,  caused  some  stir  in 
the  literary  circles,  though  it  has  been  untruly  stated 
by  a  virulent  enemy,  in  the  guise  of  a  biographer, 
to  have  fallen  still-bom  from  the  press.  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Warburton  for  a  short  time 
believed  it  genuine ;  Mallet,  it  has  been  said^  went 
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to  Dodsley's  shop  when  fiUed  with  the  literati,  pur- 
posely to  disavow  it;  and  the  periodical  critics, 
though  alive  to  the  deception  when  their .  strictures 
appeared  in  print,  gave  it  a  full  examination,  and 
much  praise  for  the  ingenuity  shown  in  the  execu- 
tion. 

The  imitation  indeed  was  so  perfect  as  to  consti- 
tute identity  rather  than  resemblance.  It  was  not 
merely  the  language,  style,  and  general  eloquence  of 
the  original  which  had  been  caught ;  but  the  whole 
mind  of  the  peer,  his  train  of  thought,  the  power  to 
enter  into  his  conceptions,  seemed  -  to  ^  be  transfused 
into  the  pen  of  his  imitator  with  a  fidelity  and 
•  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  Several  able  critics 
of  the  present  day  have  expressed  their  admiration 
of  it  in  strong  terms ;  one  of  them,  in  a  celebrated 
periodical  work,  alluding  to  this  power  of  copjdng 
an  author  in  all  his  peculiarities,  says — 

"  In  Burke's  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most 
perfect  specimen  perhaps  that  ever  will  exist  of  the 
art  in  question)  we  have  all  the  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  style,  or  we  may  indeed  say  the  genius 
of  that  noble  writer,  concentrated  and  brought  be- 
fore us ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who,  in  peru- 
sing his  genuine  works  merely  felt  himself  dazzled 
and  disappointed — delighted  and  wearied  he  could 
not  tell  why,  is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and 
precise  conception  of  the  causes  of  those  oiq[K>site 
sensations — and  to  trace  to  the  nobleness  of  the  dic- 
tion and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reasoning — ^the  bold- 
ness of  the  propositions  and  the  rashness  of  the  in- 
ductions— ^the  magnificence  of  the  pretensions  and 
the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those  contradic- 
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tMOf  jvdgmente  with  the  eonfoBed  result  of  vribich 
he  had  been  per^xed  in  his  study  <tf  the  wiginaL'' 

This  traet,  which  was  reprinted  in  1765»  is  per- 
haps equally  remarkable  for  having  anticipated  many 
of  the  wild  notions,  under  the  name  of  philosophy, 
broached  a  few  years  ago  in  th^  general  rage  to 
overturn  old  opinions  as  well  as  old  institutions.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  what  were  first  introduced  to  the 
w<»rld  as  specimens  of  ingenious  absurdity,  retukd 
to  the  ignorant  of  our  own  day  as  the  legitimate  in- 
ductions of  philosofdiy.  For  in  this  piece  may  be 
£6und  (advanced  of  course  ironically)  something  of 
the  same  cant  about  the  evils  of  governments,  the 
misdeeds  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  aristocratic 
distinctions,  the  trouUes  ^[^ndered  by  religion^  the 
tyranny  and  uncertainty  of  laws,  the  virtues  of  the 
poor  over  the  rich,  with  much  more  of  what  the 
author,  when  speaking  seriously,  justly  termed  abuse 
of  reason.  Thou^  gifted  with  no  common  degree 
of  foresight,  he  could  have  no  idea  that  these  phan- 
toms of  philosophy,  conjured  up  for  his  amusemeit 
in  1756,  should  be  on[>08ed  to  him  40  years  after- 
wards as  substantial  realities;  that  his  whole 
strength  should  be  required  to  put  down  his  own 
shadows. 

In  one  of  his  later  productions,  Mr.  Burke  has 
diaracterized  him  as  a  shallow  writer  whom  nobody 
now  perused ;  and  the  fact  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  that  fieime  whidi  is  not 
grounded  upon  a  reasonable  desire  to  advance  the 
real  wisdom  and  solid  interests  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Burke  used  to  mention  at  his  table,  that  the  first 
Jjwd  Litti^im  told  him  that  Bolingbroke  never 
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eommitted  ttiijr  of  his  works  to  papw  hanietf,  bat 
iavariabfy  dictated  to  a  secietaiy*  which  acoouHted 
for  the  tautology  aad  repetitioiis  w  cooafiMm  in  hia 
wriitiiifs.  In  cempa&jr,  he  was  fluent  and  ^oquent, 
^peaking,  or  rather  dictatuig  to  his  hearers,  with  an 
air  of  authmty,  more  iiesembling  the  formal  ha* 
rangue  of  tine  House  of  Commons  than  the  usual 
tone  of  oonversatifHi,  and  not  allowing  himsdf  to  be 
ii^rrupted  or  contradicted. 

A  few  months  aflberwaids,  in  the  same  feai^,  ap- 
peared ^  A  Philosc^hical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  published 
fer  Dodsley,  at  the  price  of  S#.  Of  this  celebrated 
woik,  so  long  before  the  public,  whidi  now  forms 
a  text-book  in  liberal  education,  and  one  <tf  reference 
in  our  uni^wsities,  little  more  need  be  said  than  that 
it  is  perfectly  original  in  the  execution  and  design* 
LcM^inus  indeed  had  written  on  the  sublime,  and 
Addison  partially  on  grandeur  and  beauty,  but 
neither  of  th^n  profoundly  nor  distinctly ;  they  ex- 
emplify and  illustrate  rather  than  analyse  or  dive 
to  the  sources  of  those  impressions  on  the  mind ; 
and  diey  even  confound  the  sublime  with  the  beau* 
tiful  on  many  occasions.  But  Mr.  Burke's  book 
marks  the  line  between  them  so  distinctly,  as  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken ;  he  investigates  the  con- 
stituents and  appearances  of  each  scientifically,  and 
illustrates  his  views  with  great  happiness.  Johnson 
considered  it  a  model  of  true  philosophical  criticism. 
Blair,  who  praises  its  originality  and  ingenuity,  has 
pn^ted  much  by  it  in  his  remarks  on  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  that  oftoti'^dis- 
cussed  quality,  taste,  which  in  this  work  is  justly 
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observed  to  prevail  in  our  minds  "  either  from  a 
greater  degree  of  natural  sensibility,  or  from  a  closer 
and  longer  attention  to  the  object." 

It  is  well  known,  that  toward  the  decline  of  life, 
Mr.  Burke  was  solicited  by  several  of  his  intimate 
friends,  particularly  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Lawrence,  to  revise  and  enlarge  tiiis  treatise  by  the 
addition  of  such  facts  and  observations  as  thirty 
years  must  have  supplied.     The  popularity  of  the 
work,  they  said,  and  the  excellence  of  what  was 
already  done,  fully  deserved  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered as  complete  as  possible.     His  reply  usually 
was,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  pursue  speculative 
matters  of  that  sort ;  his  mind  had  been  occupied 
so  completely  by  other  and  more  active  business, 
that  he  could  not  recur  to  them  with  that  ease  and 
satisfaction  to  himself  which  such  investigations  re- 
quired ;  and  besides,  several  other  writers  had  pur- 
sued the  track  he  had  chalked  out,  so  that  there  was 
little  of  novelty  to  add.     To  Dr.  Lawrence,  he  once 
said,  he  was  never  more  fit  for  abstract  speculations 
than  when  at  college  and  immediately  afterwards — 
that  he  had  about  that  time  speculated  long  and 
deeply — and  in  proof  of  the  fact  said,  he  had  begun 
the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  before  he 
was  19  years  old,  and  had  kept  it  by  him  for*  seven 
years  before  it  was  published. 

As  indicative  of  character,  of  extensive  and 
various  observation,  and  accurate  deduction^  both 
these  productions  are  remarkable,  particularly  the 
latter,  considering  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  was 
written.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  inde- 
pendent of  his  own  testimony,  it  is  evident  that  it 
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could  not  be  a  work  of  haste,  but  of  much  inquiiy, 
of  keen  penetration,  and  of  diligent  remark,  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  and  was 
finished,  as  we  have  seen,  before  he  was  26 ;  an  age 
at  which  indifferent  rhjones  or  loose  love-stories  form 
the  common  exercises  of  young  templers,  and  when 
scarcely  any  man,  whatever  be  his  attainments,  thinks 
of  starting  for  one  of  the  highest  degrees,  in  philoso- 
phy, much  less  is  enabled  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
the  distinction.  Both  works  are  evidences  of  a  mind 
early  and  deeply  reflective,  investigating  for  itself, 
and  coming  out  of  the  inquiry,  not  with  a  desire  to 
shine  in  paradox,  or  to  astonish  the  world  by  propound- 
ing something  very  new  or  very  adverse  to  all  received 
opinions,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the  general 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  main  questions  that  interest 
them,  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy,  is  right. 
The  simple,  unomamented  style  of  the  Inquiry,  is  in 
good  taste  as. applied  to  a  philosophical  subject ;  and 
differs  in  every  respect  from  most  of  his  subsequent 
oratorical  efforts. 

Continued  application  to  these  pursuits  produced 
a  fit  of  illness — ^too  often  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in 
literature, — ^whose  existence,  though  gratifying  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  mind,  from  a  real  or  fancied 
superiority  over  others,  is  in  practice  one  of  the  most 
irksome.  For  it  admits  of  little  relaxation.  It  must 
be  pursued  chiefly  in  solitude.  Society,  which  cheers 
and  animates  most  other  men  in  their  calling,  becoipes 
an  impediment  to  the  more  brilliant  conceptions  of 
the  author.  His  business  is  with  books  ;  his  chosen 
companions  the.mute,  yet  vivacious  offspring  of  the 
brain.    Bound  to  his  desk,  either  by  over-ruling  ne- 
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cesflity,  or  soarcdjr  less  forcible  indiiiation,  the  lighter 
enjoyments  of  life  cannot  be  often  tasted  without 
interfi^uig  with  the  continuity  of  his  pursuits.  Be- 
toace  him  ties  the  stated  task — ^the  page  not  of  nature 
but  of  the  {Mrinter*-->4o  which  he  must  sometimes  un- 
willingly turn  when  more  attractive  objects  invite 
him  elsewhere;  for  the  sun  may  shine,  the  fields 
look  green,  the  flowers  bloom  in  vain  for  him,  who 
in  sallying  forth  to  refresh  his  jaded  intellect  or  ex- 
hausted frame,  must  n^lect  the  occupation  which 
possibly  gives  him  subsistence.  Such  also  is  the 
case  now  and  then  with  the  too  diligent  student. 
Cumb^land  has  given  a  recital  of  bodily  suffering 
endured  in  the  acquisition  of  learning ;  and  Burke, 
had  he  written  his  own  life,  might  have  told  a  stoty 
stiU  more  distressmg. 

For  the  re-establishment  of  his  healtii,  Bath  and 
Bristol  were  again  resorted  to  with  success.  In  tiie 
former  dty  resided  his  countryman  Dr.  Christopher 
Nugent,  a  very  amiable  man,  and  an  esteemed  and 
able  physician,  who  having  some  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Burke,  kindly  invited  him  to  his 
house  as  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  situation 
of  an  invalid.  An  attachment  to  his  daughter  Miss 
Jane  Mary  Nugent  was  the  result ;  and  the  guest 
offered  her  nearly  all  he  had  at  this  time  to  offer 
except  what  his  father  suppUed,  his  heart  and  hand, 
which  were  accepted ;  she  was  bom  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  though  educated  chiefly  in  England ;  her 
fother  was  a  Roman  catholic,  her  mother  a  rigid 
presbyterian,  who  not  only  stipulated  for  the  free  en- 
joyment of  her  own  religion,  but  for  the  privilege  of 
educatihg  her  daughters  in  tiie  same  tracts. 
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were  therefore  adc^ted  by  Mreu  Burke.  It  hm  been 
aflserted,  however,  either  through  utt^  ignoranee 
or  the  most  determined  animoeity,  that  she  was  a 
eathoUc,  and  among  a  hundred  other  i^iamefhl 
slanders  vented  against  her  husband,  by  politieat 
enemies  assuming  even  to  write  his  life,  was  one, 
that  he  kept  a  popish  priest  in  the  house  for  her, 
upon  whom  he  continually  exercised  Ms  love  for 
d^stical  raillery.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more 
maUdous  or  more  abominable  falsehoods,  whi^  in 
this  as  well  as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  had 
not  even  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  they  are  aii  epi- 
tome, however,  of  that  '*  hunt  of  obloquy,"  in  his 
own  words,  ^  which  has  ever  pursued  me  with  a 
fan  cry  through  life.** 

This  union  was  to  htm  a  source  of  comfort  ever 
after.  Added  to  affectionate  admiration  of  his  talents, 
she  possessed  accomplishments,  good  sense,  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  a  sweetness  of  manners  and  dis- 
position, which  served  to  allay  many  of  the  anxieties 
of  his  future  career, — ^the  labours  to  attain  fame  and 
independence,  the  fretful  moments  attendant  on 
severe  study,  the  irritations  produced  l^  party  and 
political  zeal,  and  the  tempestuous,  passions  en- 
gendered by  constant  contention  in  active  parlia^ 
mentary  life.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  "  every 
care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  under  his  own 
roof."  He  wrote  the  following  beautifully  descrip* 
tive  prose  paper,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  vnfe,  which 
he  presented  to  her  one  morning  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  marriage,  delicately  heading  the  paper  thus, 

"  The  Character  of  ''  leaving  her  to  fill  up 

the  blank.    To  his  friends  also,  the  earliest  as  well 
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as  the  latest,  she  was  equally  a  theme  of  praise. 
William  Burke  thus  writes  of  her  in  March  1766:^ — 
''  Poor  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  visited  by  a  most  severe 
cold ;  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  and  that  infinity  of 
intrinsic  worth  that  makes  her  dear  to  us,  raised 
some  anxious  apprehensions ;  but,  thank  God !  she 
is  so  much  better  that  our  fears  are  no  more."  Men 
of  genius  are  seldom  so  fortunate  in  their  partners, 
or  at  least  seldom  think  themselves  so ;  for  being  by 
nature  an  ideal  race,  they  look  perhaps  for  more 
perfections  than  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  frail 
humanity,  and  expecting  to  meet  with  angels,  are 
sadly  disappointed  in  finding  mere  women. 

The  ideas  of  the  piece  alluded  to  partake  of  a  hig^ 
order  of  poetry,  but  perhaps  more  fully  and  distinctiy 
expressed  than  the  restricted  nature  of  rhyme  is 
likely  to  allow  to  any  other  than  the  effusions  of  the 
very  first  poets. — It  is  as  follows : — 


«  The  Character  qf 


**  I  intend  to  give  my  idea  of  a  woman ;  if  it  at 
all  answers  any  original,  I  shall  be  pleased ;  for  if 
such  a  person  as  I  would  describe  really  exists,  she 
must  be  far  superior  to  my  description :  and  such 
as  I  must  love  too  well  to  be  able  to  paint  as  I 
ought. 

<^  She  is  handsome,  but  it  is  a  beauty  not  arising 
from  features,  from  complexion,  or  from  shape ;  she 
has  all  three  in  an  high  degree,  but  it  is  not  by 
these  she  touches  an  heart ;  it  is  all  that  sweetness 
of  temper,  benevolence,  innocence,  and  sensibility, 
which  a  face  can  express  that  forms  her  beauty. 

^'  She  has  a  face  that  just  raises  your  attention  at 
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■ 

first  sight,  it  grows  on  you  every  moment;  and  you 
wonder  it  did  no  more  than  raise  your  attention  at 
first 

**  Her  eyes  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe  you 
when  she  pleases ;  they  command  like  a  good  man 
out  of  office,  not  by  authority  but  by  idrtue. 

<<  Her  features  are  not  perfectly  regular ;  thatsort 
of  exactness  is  more  to  be  praised  than  to'be  loved ; 
for  it  is  never  animated. 

"  Her  stature  is  not  tall ;  she  is  not  made  to  be 
the  admiration  of  every  body,  but  the  happiness 
of  one. 

'<  She  has  all  the  firmness  that  does  not  exclude 
delicacy ;  she  has  all  the  softness  that  does  not  im- 
ply weakness. 

**  There  is  often  more  of  the  coquet  shown  in  an 
affected  plainness  than  in  a  tawdry  finery ;  she  is 
always  clean  without  preciseness  or  affectation.  Her 
gravity  is  a  gentle  thoughtfiilness,  that  softens  the 
features  without  discomposing  them ;  she  is  usually 
grave. 

**  Her  smiles  are  inexpressible. 

**  Her  voice  is  a  low,  soft  music,  not  formed  to 
rule  in  public  assemblies,  but  to  charm  those  who 
can  distinguish  a  company  from  a  crowd ;  it  has 
this  advantage,  you  must  come  dose  to  her  to 
hear  it. 

**  To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind ;  one 
is  the  transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding  is 
not  shown  in  the  variety  of  matters  it  exerts  itself 
on,  but  in  the  goodness  of  the  choice  she  makes. 

*'  She  does^not  display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  do- 
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iag  stnkmg^  tiiisq;?,  w  in  «?ou^ 
not  to  say  or  do. 

^  She  discovers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not 
bjr  reasoning  but  sagadty :  most  women,  and  many 
good  INM8,  have  a  doeesess  and  son^ddng  selfirib  iai 
their  dispositions;  she  has  a  true  generosity  of 
tmspcr ;  the  most  extraTigsnt  eannol  be  more  nn- 
boonded  in  their  liberality;  Ae  most  oovttouff  not 
more  cautious  in  the  distribution. 

**  No  person  of  so  few  years  can  knopw  the  world 
better ;  ik)  person  was  ever  less  eormpted  by  that 
knowledge. 

<'  Her  politeness  seems  to  ftiw  rather  £fPom  a  na- 
tural dispodStioR  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on 
that  subject ;  and  therefore  never  fails  t»  strike 
those  who  understand  good  brosdmg  and  those  who 
do  not. 

'^  She  does  not  run  with  a  girli^  eagerness  into 
new  friendships^  which  as  they  have  no  foundation 
io  reason,  serve  only  to-  multiply  and  imbitter  dl»- 
putes ;  it  is  long  before  she  chooses,  but  then  it  is  fixed 
for  ever;  and  the  first  hours  of  romantic  friendships 
affe  not  wamler  than  h^*fr  after  the  liqpse  of  years.  As 
she  ne?«r  disgraces  her  good  natmre  by  severe  reflee- 
tienson  any  body,so  she  never  degrades  her  judgment 
by  immoderate  or  ill-placed  praises  ;  for  every  thing 
violent  is  contrary  to  her  gentleness  of  disposition 
and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue ;  she  has  a  steady 
and  firm  mind,  which  takes  no  more  from  the  female 
character  than  the  solidity  of  marble  dbes  from  its 
polish  and  lustre.  She  has  such  virtues  as  make  us 
value  the  truly  great  of  our  irf^  sex ;  she  has  all  the 
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winniiig  graces,  that  make  us  love  even  the  faults  we 
see  in  the  weak  and  beautifdl  of  hers.'' 

The  following  tribute  of  respect  to  her,  with  the 
humorous  conclusion,  deprecating  the  criticism  of 
the  rest  of  the  family,  is  believed  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Brocklesby.  It  was  presented  to  her 
about  1774 : — 

To  Mrs.  Burke,  on  New  Year'*  Day. 

May  the  new  year,  O  Delia,  bring 
To  you  each  joy  that  mortals  know ; 
And  may  you,  blest  With  cheerful  spring, 
Ne'er  feel  the  iron  winter  Uow. 
May  aU  your  hours,  your  minutes  roU, 
Exempt  from  grief,  exempt  from  pain^ 
Except  the  tear  that  melts  your  soul. 
When  shed,  for  suffering  worth,  in  vain. 

May  all  the  white  and  happy  hours, 
Which  grandsire  Janus  has  in  store. 
Still  strew  thy  path  of  life  with  flowers. 
And  smooth  each  ru^;ed  furrow  o'er« 
May  sweet  contentment  sooth  thy  mind. 
And  blooming  health  glow  through  thy  frame. 
So  stin  undumged,  your  soul  you'll  find, 
And-stQl  that  tranquil  breast  the  same. 

Whilst  thy  loved  Lord  makes  senates  hear. 

What  every  Briton  ought  to  know; 

In  strains  might  charm  an  attic  ear. 

Or  make  the  Roman's  *  ashes  glow ; 

Fair  partner  of  his  praise  and  fame, 

Long  mayest  thou  sooth  his  thoughtful  breast; 

Whilst  the  bright  undiminished  flame. 

That  hymen  warmed,  still  makes  you  blest. 

TOL.    I.  F 
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L019  vmy  thy  larelj  dailiag  boy 
Thj  comfort  l)e>  thy  hope  and  pride« 
And  still  each  parent's  blooming  joy. 
His  fathex^s  conduct  be  his  guide. 
Thus  emulous  of  such  a  sire. 
In  honour  dear,  sincere  in  truth. 
Virtue  shall  all  hu  soul  inspiie^ 
And  wisdom  gnaid  the  fire  of  youth. 


If  (Heavens  defend  us !)  if  W B • 

For  my  sins^  should  happen  this  folly  to  see^ 
The  paper  he'd  tear,  say  the  bard  was  an  ass,  -| 

Who  yentured  such  tags  for  verses  to  pass,  f 

.  And  swear  that  his  forehead  was  sheathed  in  brass.    -^ 

FortheDoctort  Iknow^  such  is  his  good  nature. 
He'll  govern  each  muscle,  and  bridle  each  feature. 
And  though  long,  a  judge  of  the  poet's  demerit. 
Still  in  hopes  of  amendment,  will  not  damp  his  spirit. 

R'    ■     B—  J  will  laugh  for  five  minutes  or  more. 
But  then  hell  forget  it  and  all  will  be  o'er. 

To  you  then,  dear  Madam,  for  mercy  I  plead. 
Do  but  think  it  well  meant,  tho'  ill  sung  and  ill  said. 
And  if  now  to  poor  culprit  yon  a  pardon  extend. 
He.  may  prove  a  good  boy,  and  next  year  perhaps  mend. 


The  war  then  lately  commenced  with  France 
exciting  attention  to  the  American  colonies  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  in  dispute^  there  came  out  in 
April,  1757,  in  two  yolumes  octavo,  "  An  Account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America.** 

Doubts  have  been  often  started  whether  Mr. 
Burke  was  the  sole  or  joint  author  of  this  work ; 
there  is,  however,  no  question  but  that  he  wrote,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  at  least  by  far  the  greater  part. 
Mr.  Shackleton,  who  had  no  other  means  of  know- 

•  WUUam  Burke.  f  Dr.  Nugent.  t  Ricbftid  Burke. 
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hi^  the  fitct  tlutn  from  himBslf  or  his  famity^  alwajns 
gtated  it  to  be  wholly  fais.  The  Editor  of  die  edi- 
tkm  pnbliahed  byStodcdale  in  1808,  asserts  positir^ 
tfcnt  he  saw  the  receipt  for  the  copy  money ,  amomrt* 
ing  to  fifty  goineas^  in  Mr.  Burke's  own  hand^-writing. 
Internal  evidAuse  tends  to  the  same  oenehusion  both 
in  langoage  and  manner,  and  particidaiiy  in  some 
phrases,  suisb  aa  (when  speskfaig  of  exrhmgee  ei 
tenftory)  tibe  <*  euttii^  and  shnfflii^  of  a  treaty  of 
peaee,''  and  odiers  equally  peculiar,  which  may  be 
Ibtmd  in  bis  fntare  works.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
aeeond  volume  oceuia  a  passage  on  population  nearly 
die  same  in  idea  and  escpression  as  used  by  him  in  an 
Brgmatat  witik  Jdhnson  on  the  same  subject  some 
years  afterwards,  and  repeated  by  Boswdl.  Similar 
eoimMeneee  may  be  traced  on  other  poiata  connected 
wtih  petttleal  economy ;  and  tlie  account  of  the  North 
American  eoknoies,  which  beyond  all  question  is  hu^ 
eontaina  the  germ  of  some  of  his  aiguments,  and 
vrndi  of  that  intimate  acquaintaace  with  the  people 
mA  eountry,  sAerwards  ^plirfed  by  hun  m  parlia- 
ment It  may  be  remarked  idao,  that  faecontends 
for  <he  ppohMUty  of  a  north-west  passage,  which 
at  tihe  present  time  oecupiea  so  much  of  tke  public 
attMitlon* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Lord  Macartney  said 
it  was  the  joint  production  of  Ednnmd,  Richard  his 
brother  who  had  joined  him  fhmi  Ireland  on  com* 
mercial  pursuits,  and  th^  name-sake  and  most  in- 
timate friend  through  life,  William  Burice ;  his  lord- 
Mp  was  on  the  most  friaidly  terms  with  them  all, 
and  m%ht  hate  uafiderBtood  the  fact  to  be  so,  but 
he  himself  did  not  arrive  in  Ijondon  till  above  a 

F  2 
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year  after  the  publication.     It  is  also  true  that 

Edmund  did  not  subsequently  avow  it,  though  for 

this  there  might  be  sufficient  reasons ;  his  reputation 

for  instance,    did  not    require  such   an  addition, 

especially  if  it  could  be  useful  to  his  brother,  or  to 

William  Bourke ;  he  might  not  wish  to  claim  as  his 

own  what  was  in  part  the  work  of  others,  however 

small  that  part  might  be ;  and  being  brou^t  out  on 

an  emergency,  he  might  deem  it  an  unsatisfactory 

as  well  as  a  hasty  production,  unworthy  of  his  fame. 

Whether  wholly  his  own  or  not,  the  sketch,  for  it 

professes  to  be  little  more, — ^and  an  apology  is  made 

in  the  preface  for  inequality  in  the  style  which  the 

reader  may  not  readily  discover,— is  in  many  parts 

masterly,  the  reflections  just  and  often  original,  but 

paraded  perhaps  too  formally  and  frequently  before 

the  reader,  so  as  sometimes  to  interfere  with  the  facts^ 

or  almost  to  supersede  them.    The  style  is  what  may 

be  termed  ambitious,    aiming  at  depth,  terseness, 

and  brevity,  yet  too  frequently  betraying  the  effort : 

no  writer,  however,  need  be  ashamed  of  such  a  work. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  terms  it  a  masterly  sketch. 

Abbe  Raynal  is  believed  to  have  profited  much  by  it 

in  his  history ;  and  at  home  its  popularity  was  such 

as  to  reach  a  seventh  edition ;  the  published  price 

of  the  two  volumes,  containing  above  seven  hundred 

octavo  pages,  was  only  eight  shilUngs  ;  this,  while  it 

accounts  for  the  small  sum  received  for  the  copy- 

right,  impresses  the  fact  of  the  little  encouragement 

then  given  to  literature. 

Soon  after  this  time,  Mr.  Burke,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  temporary  difficulty,  is  said  to  have  disposed 
of  his  books,  his  coat  of  arms  pasted  in  some  of  them. 
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aODOiding  to  the  story,  having  inadvertently  disclosed 
the  secret  Hence  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was 
frequently  so ;  and  those  who  would  throw  a  slight 
of  some  sort  upon  his  memory,  in  order,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  more  substantial  failings  to  bring  great- 
sess  down  to  their  own  level  by.some  means  or  other, 
have  said  that  for  many  years  his  pen,  exerted  in  the 
periodical  publications,  afforded  him  the  only  means 
he  enjoyed  of  support. 

For  these  assertions  there  is  little  or  no  foxmdation. 
The  simple  fact  of  declining  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  is 
of  itself  evidence  that  had  he  not  had  other  resources, 
he  would  not  have  declined  the  profession  of  a  baj^- 
rister,  calculated  as  he  was  beyond  all  question,  to 
be  the  greatest  that  ever  addressed  a  jury.  His 
father,  who  possessed  a  handsome  income  from  his 
profession,  allowed  him  about  2001.  per  annum,  at 
that  time  a  liberal  sum,  during  much  of  the  time  he 
spent  in  London ;  and  though  any  additional  sup- 
plies derived  from  the  exercise  of  his  literary  talents 
were  doubtless  sufficiently  acceptable,  as  they  are  to 
.much  richer  men,  it  is  certain  they  were  not  cour 
siderable.  Literature,  as  may  be  believed  from  the 
sum  given  for  the  work  just  noticed,  was  then  a 
wretched  trade.  Johnson,  the  first  author  of  the 
age,  could  barely  elevate  himself  above  abject  poverty ; 
and  parliamentary,  legal,  and  theatrical  reporting, 
now  a  cource  of  emolument  to  many,  and  by  which 
several  of  the  law  students  are  enabled  to  keep  their 
terms  with  little  expense  to  their  friends,  were  then 
in  a  great  degree  imknown. 

There  is  indeed  an  amusing,  but  rather  an. absurd, 
cojmess  among  the  scribbling  race  themselves,  about 
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bekig  known  to  write  fyr  pBriodiciJ  works,  and  to 
receive  payment  for  their  labours.  After  ail,  aa  no 
man  writes  wdl  hf  intuition,  so  maga:sines,  pampk- 
lets,  and  newapapem,  form  the  natural  nurseriei  for 
unfledged  anihon  in  whidb  they  are  enabled  to  try 
the  etrength  of  tfaefar  wings  before  engaging  in  move 
arduous  flights.  Some  make  the  experiment  fw 
amusement,  some  for  improvement,  some  to  eirculato 
a  favourite  opinion,  and  some  wiio  are  nevertbelesa 
net  at  ali  dependant  cm  audi  small  and  casual  sup- 
plies, to  be  enaUed  by  the  produce  of  their  pens  to 
add  to  their  libraries.* 

For  what  reason  there  should  be  any  slight  at* 
tached  to  the  idea  of  profiting  in  a  pecuniary  way  by 
literary  labour,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  ezcqit  in» 
deed  it  be  the  alarming  apprehension  to  the  person 
receiving  it,  that  he  may  thence  be  suspected  of  being 
poor.  To  accept  the  reward,  however,  is  not  neoes* 
sarily  to  be  in  want  of  it,  or  to  be  under  obligation  by 
receiving  it.  *^  He  who  writes  otherwise  than  for 
money,''  said  Dr.  Joixmoa,  *^  is  a  fool.''  So  thought 
Mr.  Burke;  sp  said  Darwin;  so  say,  and  so 
think,  most  others  whose  writings  are  in  request  by 
the  world,  or  who  know  tlie  severe  and  solitary  toil 
by  which  alone  a  good  work  can  be  produced^  and 
who  in  other  respects  care  nothing  for  money.    An 


I 
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A  yoaiig  author,  peiftctly  independent  of  Utentme  es  a 
iiadejUtely  r^mwei  fton  the  eonduetor  of  s  psriodical  wmk  a 
few  pounds  for  acftoe  of  his  bbbsju,  which  he  dmedj  luid  out  in 
books.  **  This  money,"  said  he^  ^'  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
ten  dmes  the  sum  arising  from  any  other  source.  I  take  pride  m 
it,  because  by  the  labour  of  my  own  mind  I  am  enabled  to  make 
nma  tstensivdy  acquainted  with  the  miads  of  oth«n>" 
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author  must  not  be  frighted  by  the  term  hireling;  for 
no  man  is  such  except  he  who  sells  his  principles:  or 
rather  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  i|i  fact  all  men  who 
receive  pay  from  royalty  downwards,  are  in  this  sense 
of  the  Word  hirelings.  Nomaninanystaticmoflifey 
for  instance,  no  statesman,  no  lawyer,  no  physieian, 
no  clergjonan,  no  soldier,  gives  his  labours,  mental  or 
bodily,  to  society,  without  hire.  Why  then  should 
not  the  author  also  have  his  hire  without  slight  or 
reproach  ?  He  who  writes  gratuitously  for  a  book- 
seller, works  for  a  man  probably  rfcher  than  himself. 
This  iipecies  of  diarity  is  therefwe  misapplied.  If  a 
writer  can  afford  to  be  generous,  let  it  be  to  those 
who  are  really  in  want ;  for  the  fruits  of  his  inge-. 
unity,  whether  diurnal,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  if  not 
necessary  to  himself,  may  be  advantageously  applied 
to  purposes  of  private  benevolence. 

Some  few  years  ago,  wh^i  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  under  the 
influence  of  erroneous  information,  had  been  throw- 
ing some  slight  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Burke,  as 
having  been  obliged  to  write  in  the  periodical  pub- 
lications for  subsistence  previously  to  coming  into 
parliament,  Mrs.  Burke,  who  saw  the  statement  in 
the  newspapers^  ran  heac  pen  through  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  Mends,  observing,  **  Mr.  Burke  him- 
self would  not  take  the  trouble  to  contradict  this, 
nor  indeed  any  thing  else  they  say  of  him,  but  really 
I  have  no  patience  with  such  reports;  I  declare 
them  from  my  own  knowledge  gross  and  imfounded 
falsehoods ;  that  he  received  money  for  his  publica- 
tions is  tras^  bvkt  the  amount  was  very  smaUU-not 
worth  mentioning  as  a  nraans  of  suppcnt." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Afaridgment  of  EngUdi  Histoty.— -Annual  Register.— Acquaint* 
anoe  with  Dr«  Jobnaon.'-— Anecdotes  of  a  Canon  of  Lielifieldr'- 
Mn.  Ann  Pitt,  Bishop  Warbiirton,  Hume,  Lord  Charlemonty 
Mr.  Fitsherbert— ^Connexion  with  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamilton^— 
Letter  to  Mr.  Flood.^Docaments  connected  with  Mi.  Burke's 
Pendon. — ^Anecdote  of  Mr.  Burke's  humanity. 


The  reputation  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  being  quickly  diffused  through  the  literary 
world  by  the  trading  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
eminent  private  judges  of  the  day,  immediately 
stamped  the  author's  fame  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
ingeniiity  and  very  profound  philosophical  investi* 
gation;  though  some  of  his  theories  did  not,  as 
might  be  expected  in  inquiring  into  matters  of  such 
strict  intellectual  acuteness  and  refinement,  receive 
imiversal  assent. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  was  called  for,  to  which 
was  prefixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  introductory 
chapter  on  taste.  To  his  father,  who  had  not  been 
well  pleased  with  his  desertion  of  the  law,  a  copy 
was  sent,  which  produced  in  return  a  present  of 
100/.  as  a  testimony  of  paternal  admiration.  An- 
other copy  he  dispatched  to  his  friend  Shackleton^ 
and  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  wrote,  as  expressive 
of  his  affectionate  and  unceasing  regard — 

Accipe  et  hec  mioiuum  tiU  qutt  monumenta  meoruiti 
Sint— >et  longnm  testentur  amorem: 
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and  all  his  future  political  works,  especially  the 
Thoughts  on  the  Discontents,  the  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution^  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs,  were  transmitted  to  the  same  friend. 

In  the  letter  accompanying  the  Essay,  dated  from 
Battowa,  August  10, 1757,  he  says,  in  jocular  allu- 
sion to  his  matrimonial  adventure,  *<I  am  now  a 
married  man  myself,  and  therefore  daim  some  respect 
from  the  married  fraternity ;  at  least  for  your  own 
sakes  you  will  not  pretend  to  consider  me  the  worse 
man."  And  in  another  part  of  this  letter  he  apolo- 
gizes  for  a  long  silence  by  his  **  manner  of  life,  che- 
quered with  various  designs,  sometimes  in  London, 
sometimes  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes 
in  France,  and  shortly,  please  God,  to  be  in  Ame- 
rica. 

The  design  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
sentence  never,  as  has  been  alrea4y  stated,  took  effect. 
Some  persons  have  believed  that  it  was  the  invita- 
tion of  an  old  feUow-^coUegian  settled  in  Philadelphia^ 
who  thought  the  sphere  of  the  new  world  offered  a 
less  crowded  area  for  the  display  of  his  talents  in  the 
law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  inducement,  for- 
tunately he  did  not  persevere  in  his  purpose  when 
the  death  of  his  father  made  him  more  his  own 
master:  genius  might  have  lost  one  of  her  most 
favoured  offspring,  and  England  one  of  her  greatest 
ornaments.  But  the  fact  is  curious  in  itself,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  vague  idea  of  expatriation  which 
prevailed  among  many  of  the  extraordinary  political 
characters  of  the  preceding  century,  and  with  some 
of  the  men  of  genius,  as  Goldsmith,  Bm*ns,and  others, 
of  our  own. 
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In  /anuory,  17S8,  his  dommtic  dide  reotivied  an 
addition  1^  tike  birth  of  that  favourite  Mm,  who 
through  life  was  belored  with  evea  more  Ihan  par 
rental  fondness,  and  whose  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
35,  tended  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends  to  hasten 
his  own.  Another  son,  named  Ednnind,  bom  about 
two  years  afterwards,  died  in  infancy.  The  wants 
of  an  increasing  family  proved  an  irresistible  stimulus 
to  industry  by  all  the  means  within  his  power,  and 
his  pen  at  this  time  was  actively  employed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which,  never  published, 
as  well  as  others  of  an  earlier  date,  though  pretty 
well  ascertained  to  be  in  existence,  have  not  been  re* 
oovered  by  his  executors. 

One  of  those  which  remained  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, was  an  **  Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of 
English  History,'*  which  he  had  intimated  to  his 
Ballitore  friends  some  time  previously,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  write  at  length. 

Sight  sheets  of  this  work  were  printed  for  Dodsley 
in  1757,  but  it  was  then  discontinued,  probably  from 
hearing  that  Hume  was  engaged  in  treating  of  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  perhaps  from  being*  unable 
to  satisfy  his  own  taste,  which,  on  an  historical  sub- 
ject, was  fastidious.  It  displays,  however,  a  spirit 
of  dose  researdi  into  Hie  earlier  history  of  our 
iriand,  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  works 
of  much  greater  pretension,  and  with  more  antiqua- 
rian knowledge  than  could  possibly  be  expected  ; 
and  that  pcHrtion  devoted  to  the  ab(Mriginal  peoirie,  to 
tibe  Druids,  to  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  and  to 
the  details  relative  to  their  laws  and  institutions, 
contains  some  information  new  to  the  general  reader. 
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Qn  the  whale  it  k  periiflps  the  best  abstract  of  that 
ramote  period  we  possess,  witliout  anj  admiztiiM 
of  Ae fUbnloiis stories  so  eonuiioii  to  the  age;  and 
to  youth  it  will  be  fbnod  partieiilarlj  instmetitre. 
The  etyle  differs  firom  that  of  the  ^  European  Set* 
tlcdnents"  in  aiming  at  less  of  point  and  effeet,  bat 
it  possesses  simplicitjr  and  perspicuity;  the  diane* 
tsrs  of  IVilliam  the  Conqueror,  Henry  II,  and  John» 
ttre  happily  drawn,  and  the  distinguished  dream* 
staiiees  of  their  mgns  well  seleeted  for  narration, 
eonsidcrsd  as  a  woric  written  at  the  age  of  £6. 

The  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  veooerable  Bede« 
as  Ae  great  fother  of  English  literature,  and  pre* 
eminently  distinguished  in  a  peculiarly  dark  age 
(between  the  years  67S  and  7S£),  will  interest 
many. 

«  The  great  and  justest  boast  of  thie  monastery 
(that  of  Landisfom,  at  the  mouHi  of  the  river  Tees, 
afterwards  removed  to  the  vidnity  of  Durham,)  is 
the  venerable  Beda,  who  was  educated  and  spent 
his  whole  li&  there*  An  account  of  his  writings  is 
an  account  of  the  English  leaming  in  that  age, 
taken  in  its  most  advantageous  view.  Many  of  bis 
works  remain,  and  he  wrote  botb  in  prose  and  verse^ 
and  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His  theology  forms 
the  most  considerable  part  of  his  writings.  He  wrote 
comments  viptm  almost  the  whole  Scripture,  and 
several  Homilies  on  the  principal  Festivals  of  the 
CShurdi.  Both  the  comments  and  sermons  are  gene- 
rally allegorical  in  the  construction  of  the  text,  and 
umpky  moral  in  the  applicaticm.  In  these  discourses 
several  things  seem  strained  and  fanciful ;  but  her^ 
in  he  followed  entirely  the  aumner  of  the  earlier 
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ta&erSf  from  whom  the  greatest  part  of  his  divinity 
is  not  so'much  imitated  as  extracted.  The  systema^ 
tic  and  logical  method,  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  theology  by  John  of  Damascfus, 
and  which  afterwards  was  known  by  the  name  of 
sdiool-divinity,  was  not  then  in  use,  at  least  in  the 
western  church  ;  though  soon  after  it  made  an  amaz- 
ing pn^ess.  In  this  scheme,  the  allegorical  gave 
way  to  the  literal  education ;  the  imagination  had 
less  scope;  and  the  affections  were  less  toudied, 
but  it  prevailed  by  an  appearance  more  solid  and 
philosophical ;  by  an  order  more  scientific ;  and  by 
a  readiness  of  application,  either  for  the  solution  or 
the  exciting  of  doubts  and  difficulties.  They  also 
cultivated  in  this  monastery  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  There  remains  of  Beda, 
one  entire  book,  and  some  scattered  essays  on 
these  subjects.  This  book,  De  Rerum  Naiurdj  is 
concise  and  methodical,  and  contains  no  very  con- 
temptible abstract  of  the  physics,  which  were  taught 
in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  some- 
what  unfortunate,  that  the  infancy  of  English  learn- 
ing was  supported  by  the  dotage  of  the  Roman,  and 
that  even  the  spring-head  from  whence  they  drew 
iheir  instructions  was  itself  corrupted.  However, 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient  science 
still  remained ;  but  in  natural  philosophy  the  worst 
was  the  most  fashionable. 

<<  The  Epicurean  ph3r8ics,  the  most  approacUng  \o 
rational,  had  long  lost  all  credit  by  being  made  the 
support  of  an  impious  theology  and  a  loose  morality. 
The  fine  visions  of  Plato  fell  into  some  discredit  by 
the  abuse  which  heretics  had  made  of  them ;  and 
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the  writings  of  Aristotle  seem  to  have  been  then  the 
only  ones  much  regarded,  even  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, in  which  branch  of  science  alone  they  are 
unworthy  of  him.  Beda  entirely  follows  his  system. 
The  appearances  of  nature  are  explained  by  matter 
and  form,  and  by  the  four  vulgar  elements ;  acted 
upon  by  the  four  supposed  qualities  of  hot,  dry, 
moist,  and  cold.  His  astronomy  is  on  the  common 
sjrstem  of  the  ancients ;  sufficient  for  the  four  pur- 
poses to  which  they  applied  it;  but  otherwise  imper- 
fect and  grossly  erroneous.  He  makes  the  moon 
larger  than  the  earth ;  though  a  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  eclipses,  which  he  understood,  might  have 
satisfied  him  of  the  contrary,  but  he  had  so  much  to 
copy,  that  he  had  little  time  to  examine.  These 
speculations,  however  erroneous,  were  still  useful; 
for  though  men  err  in  assigning  the  causes  of  natural 
operations,  the  works  of  nature  are  by  this  means 
brought  under  their  consideration ;  which  cannot  be 
done  without  enlarging  the  mind.  The  science  may 
be  false,  or  frivolous ;  the  improvement  will  be  real. 
**  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  soon  afterwards 
the  monks  began  to  apply  themselves  to  astronomy 
and  chronology  from  the  disputes,  which  were  carried 
on  with  so  much  heat,  and  so  little  effect,  concerning 
the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter;  and  the 
English  owed  the  cultivation  of  these  noble  sciences 
to  one  of  the  most  trivial  controversies  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline.  Beda  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
those  superior  sciences.  He  treated  of  music,  and 
of  rhetoric,  of  grammar,  and  of  the  art  of  versifica- 
tion, and  of  arithmetic,  both  by  letters  and  on  the 
fingers :  and  his  work  on  this  last  subject  is  the  only 
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ooe,  IB  wldch  ilnt  pkoe  of  antiqfoe  eo^^ 
jfVtmiVQA  to  vs.  AU  tkese  are  short  pieces ;  some 
0f  them  are  in  the  catedietical  method ;  and  seen 
deajgned  lor  the  immediate  use  of  Hke  pupils  in  Ids 
monastsrsr,  in  order  to  fumidi  them  with  somelefld- 
iag^ideastn  the  rudiments  of  tbeBoarts,  then  newly 
introdneed  into  this  country. 

^  He  Ukewise  made^  and  ptokibly  for  tihe  same 
porposer  a  rery  ample  and  valuable  eollectiou  of  riiorC 
pldloaopluiad^  political,  and  BMHsd  maadms  flr^  Aris- 
totier  Plato,  Seneca,  and  other  sages  of  heathen  anti* 
qtity.  He  made  a  separate  book  of  shining  eommon« 
plwes  sad  remaricaUe  passages^  extracted  from  the 
worika  of  Ciesro ;  of  whom  he  waa  a  great  admirer; 
though  heseema  to  have  been  not  an  happy  or  dili- 
gent imitator  of  his  style.  From  a  vieir  of  these 
pieesa^  we  may  fonn  an  idea  of  what  stock  in  tbe 
acnences  the  Engiii^  at  that  time  possessed ;  mid 
what  advance  they  had  made«  That  work  of  Beda, 
wluch  is  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed^  is  the 
Bcdealastical  History  of  the  Englirii  Nation.  iMs- 
grared  by  want  of  didce,  and  frequently  by  a  eon- 
foMd  Ul-'disposition  of  his  matter,  and  blemished 
with  a  degree  of  credulity  nestt  to  infantine,  it  festfil 
a  vahuddey  and  for  the  time  a  surprising  performance. 
Hie  book  opens  widi  a  description  of  thia  island^ 
whddi  would  not  haT^  disgraced  a  classical  author; 
and  he  has  prefixed  to  it  a  chronological  abridgment 
of  aacred  and  proEane  history,  connected  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  which,  though  not  critically 
adapted  to  his  main  design,  is  of  far  more  intrinsic 
value,  and  indeed,  displays  a  vast  ftuid  of  historical 
erudition.    On  the  whole,  though  this  father  of  the 
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Si^fb  leirniflg  ieems  lo  hsi^  beeabttt  a  gemrn  of 
tke  ndddle  dam  ndihar  etevmted  not  snbtilcv.  lai 
^ftev  who  mrota  in  a  lov  skyte^  BinqBio  but  not 
degoat,  yet  ifbim  we  itiflact  UfieD  tbe  titne  ui  wUA 
lieUvedy  the  pk^e  in  wfaieh  he  spent  hk  iriiole  li£9^ 
within  the  walk  ef  a  nKoastery^  in  lo  naiiote  and 
wild  a  country,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  hiiB  the 
praise  of  an  incredihle  hidnetry,  and  a  generoee  thirst 
ef  knowledge. 

<'  That  a  nation,  who  not  fifty  yeara  hcfoie  had 
hat  just  began  to  ^nerge  from  a  hsabarisin  bo  per- 
feet^  that  they  were  unfumiriicd  even  with  an 
alphabet,  should,  in  se  short  a  tixne,  have  eataUidied 
80  flootishing  a  seminary  of  horning  and  har^  pn^- 
daeed  s<>  eminent  a  taaeher,  is  a  Gureumskance, 
whldk  I  imagine  no  other  nation  besides  En^^aad 
can  boast." 

Aiter  adverting  to  the  ka^ng  drenmstances  of 
the  fe%n  ef  WiUiam  the  Conquerer^  he  gives  the 
following  summary  of  Ihe  character  of  that  monaxdi, 
which  though  drawn  with  no  oonunon  skill,  will  by 
many  probably  be  thonght  too  fiBLvourafal&-^ 

**  Ignore  ia  nothing  more  memoraUe  in  histoiy, 
than  the  actions,  fbrtunes,  and  ehaincter  of  Hm  greet 
man ;  whether  we  coDsider  the  grandeur  of  the  plane 
he  formed;  the  eoorage  and  wiadom  with  which 
they  were  executed,  or  the  s^endour  of  that  eaecese, 
which,  adorning  hie  youth,  continued  without  the 
amallsst  reverse  to  support  his  age,  even  to  the  last 
moments  of  hie  Ufa  He  lived  above  seventy  years, 
and  reigned  within  ten  years  as  kmg  as  he  lived ; 
sixty  over  his  dukedom,  above  twoity  over  England; 
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both  of  which  he  acquired  or  kept  by  his  own  mag- 
nanimity, with  hardly  any  other  title  than  he  derived 
from  his  arms;  so  that  he  might  be  reputed,  in  all 
respects,  as  happy  as  the  highest  ambition,  the  most 
fully  gratified,  can  make  a  man.  The  silent,  inward 
satisfactiims  of  domestic  happiness  he  neither  had, 
nor  sought. 

<'  He  had  a  body  suited  to  the  character  6f  his 
mind,  erect,  firm,  large,  and  active ;  whilst  to  be 
active  was  a  praise;  acoimtenance  stem,  and  which 
became  command.  Magnificent  in  his  living,  re- 
served in  his  conversation,  grave  in  his  common 
deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise  facetious- 
ness,  he  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind  and  preserve 
his  dignity;  for  he  never  forfeited  by  a  personal 
acquaintance  that  esteem  he  had  acquired  by  his 
great  actions. 

<'  Unlearned  in  books,  he  formed  his  understand- 
ing by  the  rigid  discipline  of  a  large  and  compli- 
cated experience.  He  knew  men  much,  and  there- 
fore generally  trusted  them  but  little ;  but  when  he 
knew  any  man  to  be  good,  he  reposed  in  him  an 
entire  confidence,  which  prevented  his  prudence  from 
degenerating  into  a  vice.  He  had  vices  in  his  com- 
position, and  great  ones ;  but  they  were  vices  oF 
a  great  mind :  ambition,  the  malady  of  every  ex- 
tensive genius;  and  avarice,  the  madness  dT  the 
wise:  one  chiefly  actuated  his  youth;  the  other 
governed  his  age.  The  vices  of  yoimg  and  light 
minds,  the  joys  of  wine,  and  the  pleasures  of  love, 
never  reached  his  aspiring  nature.  The  general  run 
of  men  he  looked  on  with  contempt,  and  treated  with 
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cruelty  when  diey  oppoBed  him.  Nor  was  the 
rigour  of  his  mincL  to  be  softened  but  with  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  fortitude  in  his  enemies* 
which,  by  a  sympathy  congenial  to  his  own  virtues* 
always  excited  his  admiration*  and  ^isured  his 
mercy.  So  that  there  were  often  seen  in  this  one 
man*  at  the  same  time*  the  extr^nes  of  a .  savage 
.  cruelty*  and  a  generosity*  that  does  honour  to  human 
nature. 

^  Religion  too  seemed  to  have  a  great  influence 
on  his  mind  from  policy*  or  from  better  motives ; 
but  his  religion  was  displayed  in  the  rc^larity* 
with  which  he  performed  its  duties*  not  in  the  sub- 
mission he  showed  to  its  ministers*  which  was  never 
more  than  what  good  government  required.     Yet 
his  choice  of  a  councellor  and  favourite  was*  not 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  time*  out  of  that  oider* 
and  a  dioice  that  does  honour  to  his  memory.    This 
was  Lanfiranc*  a  man  of  great  learning  for  the  times* 
and  extraordinary  piety.     He  owed  his  elevation  to 
William;  but*  though  always  inviolably  faithful* 
he  never  was  the  tool  or  flatterer  of  the   power 
which  raised  him;    and   the    greater  freedom  he 
.  showed*  the  higher  he  rose  in  the  confidence  of  his 
master.     By  mixing  with  the  concerns  of  state  he 
did  not  lose  his  religion  and  conscience*  or  make 
them  the  covers  or  instruments  of  ambition ;  but 
tempering  the  fierce  policy  of  a  new  power  by  the 
mild  lights  of  religion*   he  became  a  blessing  to  the 
country*  in  which  he  was  promoted.     The  English 
o^ed  to  the  virtue  of  this  stranger*  and  the  influence 
he  had  over  the  King,  the  little  remains  of  liberty  they 
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continued  to  enjoy ;  and  at  last  suck  a  degree  of  his 
confidence,  as  in  some  sort  counterbalanced  the  seve- 
rities of  the  former  part  of  his  reign." 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  deihand,  and 
grant,  of  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  are  thus 
shortly  noticed — 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  here  for  a  few 
lAoments,  and  to  consiiier  a  little  more  minutely  the 
causes,  which  had  produced  the  grand  revoMtibn  in 
favour  of  liberty,  by  which  this  t^dgn  wfts  distin- 
guished ;  and  to  draw  all  the  circumstances,  whidi 
led  to  this  remarkable  event,  into  a  single  point  of 
view. 

"  Since  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  only 
two  princes  succeeded  to  the  crown  upon  undisputed 
titles.     William  the  Conqueror  established  his  by 
fo^ce  of  arms.     His  successors  were  obliged  to  court 
the  people  by  yielding  many  of  the  possessions,  and 
many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown;  but  they 
supported  a  dubious  title  by  a  vigorous  administra* 
tion ;  arid  recovered  by  their  policy,  in  the  course  of 
'  their  reign,  what  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  obliged 
them  to  relinquish  for  the  establishment  of  their 
'power.     Thtis  was  the  nation  kept  continually  fluc- 
tuating between  freedom  and  servitude.     But  <fie 
principles  of  freedom  Were  predominant,  though  the 
•  thing  itself  was  not  yet'  folly  formed.  The  continual 
struggle  of  the  clergy  for  the  ecclesiastical  liberties 
laid  open  at  the  same  time  the  natural  claims  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  show  some 
respect  for  those  claims,  in  order  to  add  strength  to 
their  own  party. 
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f*  The  co^cessH)^8|  which  ^eQl7  the  Second  made 
to tbe.e^lesiaatics  qb  the  death, of  Becket,  whic^ 
w^^e  afterwards  cpi)&^ed  hy  Richard  the  First, 
gave  a  grievous  blo.w  to  the  ^thority  of  the  crowA; 
as  thereby  an  order  of  90  much  power  and  influence 
triumphed  over  it  in  m^ny  essential  points.  Th^ 
letter  of  these  princes  brought  it, very  low  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  conduct.  Always  abroad,  the 
royal  authority  was  felt  in  its  fiill  vigour  without 
being  supported  by  the  dignity,  or  softened  by  the 
graciousness  of  the  royal  presence.  Always  in  war, 
he.  considered  his  dJominio^s  only  as  a  resource  for 
his  armies.  The  demeans  of  the  qrown  were  squan- 
dered :  every  office  ifi  the  state  was  made  vile  by 
being  8o}d.  £:^cessive  grants,  followed  by  violent 
and  arbitrary  resumptions,  tore  to  pieces  the  whole 
contexture  of  the  government.  The  civil  tumults, 
which  arose  in  that  king's  absence,  showed,  that  the 
krng'B  lieutenants  at  least  might  be  disobeyed  with 

impunity. 

"  Then  came  John  to  the  crown.  The  arbitrary 
taxes,  which  he  imposed  very  early  in  his  reign,  which 
offended  even  more  by  the  improper  use  made  of 
them  than  their  irregularity,  irritated  the  people 
extremely,  and  joined  with  aill  the  preceding  causes 
to  makje  his  government  conten^ptible.  Hemy  the 
Second,  during  his  contest  wjth  the  church,  had  the 
address  to  preserve  the  barons  in  his  interests. 
Afterwards,  when  the  barons  had  joined  in  the 
rebellion  of  his  children,  ^his  wise  prince  found 
means  to  secure  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics.  But 
John  drew  upon  himself  at  once  the  hatred  of  all 
orders  of  his  subjects.     His  struggle  with  the  Pope 
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Weakened  him;  his  submission  to  the  Pope  weakened 
him  yet  more.  The  loss  of  his  foreign  territories, 
besides  what  he  lost  along  with  them  in  reputation, 
made  him  entirely  dependant  on  England;  whereas 
his  predecessors  made  one  part  of  their  territcmes 
subservient  to  the  preservation  of  their  authority  in 
another,  where  it  was  endangered.  ,  Add  to  all  these 
causes  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  uniform  or  sincere,  and  which 
introduced  the  like  imsteadiness  into  all  his  govern- 
ment. He  was  indolent,  yet  restless  in  his  disposi- 
tion ;  fond  of  working  by  violent  methods,  without 
any  vigour;  boastful,  but  continually  betraying  his 
fears;  showing,  on  all  occasions,  such  a  desire  of 
peace  as  hindered  him  from  ever  enjoying  it.  Having 
no  spirit  of  order,  he  never  looked  forward ;  content 
by  any  temporary  expedient  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  present  difficulty.  Rash,  arrogant,  perfi- 
dious, irreligious,  imquiet,  he  made  a  tolerable  head 
of  a  party,  but  a  bad  king;  and  had  talents  fit  to 
disturb  another's  government,  not  to  support  his 
own. 

"  A  most  striking  contrast  presents  itself  between 
the  conduct  and  fortune  of  John,  and  his  adversary 
Philip.  Philip  came  to  the  crown  when  many  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
too  powerful  vassals,  were  in  a  manner  dismembered 
from  the  kingdom ;  the  royal  authority  was  very 
low  in  what  remained.  He  re-united  to  the  crown  a 
country  as  valuable  as  what  belonged  to  it  before  ; 
he  reduced  his  subjects  of  all  orders  to  a  stricter 
obedience  than  they  had  given  to  his  predecessors. 
He  withstood  the  papal  usurpation,  and  yet  used  it 
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as  an  instrument  in  his  designs  ;  whilst  John,  who 
inherited  a  great  territory,  and  an  entire  prerogative, 
by  his  vices  and  weakness  gave  up  his  independency 
.to  the  Pope,  his  prerogative  to  his  subjects,  and  a 
large  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  King  of  France." 

About  this  time  English  literature  and  English 
history  became  indebted  to  Mr.  Burke  in  no  ordinary 
degree  by  the  establishment,  in  conjunction  with 
Dodsley,  of  the  Annual  Register.  Of  the  excellence 
and  utility  of  this  work,  the  plan  of  which  was  inge- 
nious, while  the  execution  ensured  great  and  unfading 
popularity,  there  never  has  been  but  one  opinion. 
Several  of  the  first  volumes  passed  to  a  fifth  and 
sixth  edition.  It  is  the  best,  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  the  periodical  works,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  their  trash,  or  their  frequent  tediousness  of 
detail ;  many  of  the  sketches  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, written  from  his  immediate  dictation  for  about 
30  years,  are  not  merely  valuable  as  coming  from 
such  a  pen,  but  masterly  in  themselves ;  and  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  our  day, 
are  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  any  future  historian. 
They  form,  in  fact,  the  chief  sources  whence  all  the 
principal  histories  of  the  last  60  years  have  been, 
.and  must  continue  to  be,  compiled,  besides  furnish- 
ing a  variety  of  other  useful  and  Ulustrative  matter. 
The  Annual  Register  for  1758,  the  first  of  the 
series,  came  out  in  June  of  the  following  year.  Lat- 
terly a  Mr.  Ireland  wrote  much  of  it  imder  Mr. 
Burke's  immediate  direction. 

This  work  also  he  never  thought  proper  to  daim. 
The  fact  of  his  participation  in  it  has  been  always 
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matter  6f  doubt,  though,  from  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  circumstances  minute  m  themselves  connected 
with  this  work)  added  to  the  ihodesty  with  #hich  he 
speaks  of  himself  at  all  times,  and  even  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  name  on  important  occasions,  wheii  some 
extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  him,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  the  present 
writer  was  satisfied  of  the  affirmative,  even  before 
he  received  more  positive  inforifnation.  The  sum 
allowed  for  it  by  Dodsley  wad  only  100/. ;  several 
of  the  receipts  for  the  copy-money,  in  his  own  hand- 
Mirtitmgf  are  still  extant ;  the  two  following,  foi"  the 
year  1761,  as  being  at  hand,  are  given  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader :  * 

"  Received  from  Mr.  Dodsley  the  sum  of  50/.  on 
account  of  the  Annual  Register  of  1761,  this  38th 
March,  1761. 

«  Edm.  Burke." 

"  Received  from  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Dodsley,  the 
sum  of  50/.  sterl.  being  in  full  for  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter of  1761,  this  80th  day  of  March,  1762. 

«  Edm.  Burke.*' 

Trifling  causes  are  tritely  said  to  be  sometimes 
productive  of  important  effects ;  and  the  composi- 
tion df  the  Annual  Register  may  have  tended  to 
influence  the  future  career  and  fame  of  its  author. 

*  The  originals^  written  on  narrow  slips  of  (of  course)  im» 
stamped  "paLpei,  are  in  the  possession  of  William  Upcott^  Esq. 
of  the  L'Ondon  Institution^  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  perusal 
of  them. 
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By  the  investigations  necessary  for  the  historical 
article  he  became  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
practical  politics,  the  secret  springs  by  which^  they 
were  put  in  motion,  aijid  with  sonie  of  the  chief 
actors  coi^pemedl  A  careful  vmter  of  contemporary 
history  for  a  series  of  years,  canuQt  avoid  almost,  if 
lie  would^  minutely  scaiHiing  thjQ.  poUtipal  feajiw'ea 
<^  his  own  country  and  of  Europe.  He  who  has  to 
apeak  during  the  session,  and  meditajte  during  the 
recess — ^who  acts  on  the  great  theatre  of  politics  one 
half  the  year,  and  who  must  combine,  analyze,  and 
ponder  upon  the  proceedings  in  order  to  write  upon 
them,  during  the  other,  may  not  ultimately  become 
a  wise  or  great  statesman ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  goes  the  most  effectual  way  towards  it  To 
Mr.  Burke  it  imparted  knowledge  and  experience 
almost  without  the  trouble  of  the  search. 

For  his  uncle,  Mr.  Nagle,  of  Moneamyny,  in  Ire- 
ajod,  he  preserved  a  particular  affection,  on  account  ojf 
the  kindness  experienced  fro^i  him  smoe  childhood, 
and  from  being  a  friendly  intercessor  with  his  father, 
whenever  the  latter  felt  displeased  at  what  he  con- 
mdered  the  inactivity  (as  far  as  an  active  profession 
was  concerned)  of  his  son.  To  this  gentleman  he  wrote 
frequently;  and  some  of  the  letters  being  preserved> 
give  us  proofs  of  an  amiable  and  grateful  disposition, 
written  as  they  were,  in  the  full  confidence  of  never 
being  seen  out  of  the  family  circle^ — 

*  This  has  been  published  reeently  in  that  popular  work  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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"  Deae  Sie, 
**  Cousin  Will  Burke  left  yesterday.  He  made 
our  little  set  very  happy  by  ids  company,  and  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  all  our  friends  on  the  Blackwater. 
He  said  that  you  were  so  good  to  express  some  desire 
of  hearing  from  us;  I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the 
intelligence  to  inquire  very  closely  into  it,  but  gladly 
lay  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how 
heartily  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  I  have  still  some  place 
in  your  remembrance ;  I  am  sure  I  should  entertain 
a  very  l>ad  opinion  of  my  own  memory,  and  a  much 
worse  of  my  heart,  if  I  was  capable  of  forgetting  the 
many  obligations  I  owe  you.  There  are  very  few 
persons  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  so  great 
a  respect,  or  whose  good  opinion  I  should  be  more 
glad  to  have  than  yours.  When  I  had  resolved  te 
write  to  you,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  should 
make  my  letters  worth  the  trouble  I  must  give  you 
in  sending  for  them  (for  you  must  kQow  I  intend  to 
trouble  you  in  that  way  very  often)  but  I  recollected 
that  some  of  our  London  newspapers  might  prove 
no  disagreeable  entertainment,  to  you,  and  that  by 
this  means  you  would  receive  some  accounts  earlier 
than  the  Dublin  papers  can  give  them.  I  there- 
fore enclose  with  this  what  I  think  one  of  our  best 
and  most  entertaining  news-letters,  as  it  not  only 
'  contains  as  much  of  all  foreign  transactions  as  any 
of  the  others,  but  often  such  remarks  upon  them  as 
may  serve  to  explain  many  public  affairs,  or  at  least 
phow  something  of  the  general  conversation  here 
concerning  them.    It  contains  besides  some  |u:counts 
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of  the  new  books  from  time  to  time  published.  I 
should  have  done  this  some  days  ago,  but  T  waited 
to  get  in  such  a  stock  of  franks  as  to  enable  me  to 
continue  to  send  you  the  papers  without  interrup- 
tion. 

^*'  In  the  beginning  of  my  letter  I  made  mention 
of  Will  Burke's  having  begun  his  journey;  but  lest 
his  family  should  hear  of  it  and,  expecting  to  see 
him  soon,  may  be  uneasy  if  they  find  him  delayed 
longer  than  the  journey  requires,  it  is  proper  to  let 
you  know  that  he  may  probably  be  obliged  to  wait 
some  days  in  Chester  for  the  arrival  of  Hugh 
Massey.  By  the  little  I  have  seen  of  that  gentle- 
man, he  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  good  nature* 
He  is  to  go  to  Ireland  in  company  with  my  Lord 
Carberry,  and  will  labour,  and  I  hope  with  success, 
to  extricate  cousin  Garret  from  the  troublesome 
situation  which  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  find  he  is  in. 

**  I  could  employ  what  remains  of  my  paper,  and 
with  great  satisfaction  to  myself,  in  desiring  my  best 
remembrance  to  my  friends  with  you  and  about 
you;  but  they  are  so  many,  and  my  good  wishes  for 
them  all  so  hearty,  that  I  should  find  it  much  easier 
to  fill  my  paper  than  to  satisfy  myself.  I  must 
therefore  trust  to  theirs  and  your  good  nature  to 
represent  what  I  must  still  be  defective  in  if  I  had 
said  a  great  deal  more.  Mrs.  Burke  has  not  the 
pleasure  of  being  known  to  you,  but  she  joins  me  in 
the  sincerest  regards  for  you  aU;  she  desires  in  par- 
ticular  to  be  remembered  to  her  sister  Peggy,  of 
whom  she  has  heard  many  things  that  pleased  her 
very  much,  from  Mrs.  Burke ;  my  love  to  her.   My 
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brother  is  in  the  city*  at  a  great  distance  fi«om  us,  or 
he  would  'gladly  join  us  in  the  same  sentiments  to 
you^  and  to  hw,  and  to  all  our  friends. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Uncle, 
**  Your  very  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Ed^l  Burke. 

^  London,  Wimple  (Wi]npole)-8treet> 
CaTenduh-ttiuarQy  April  17j  1759*" 

An  intimacy  between  him  and  the  eminent  Samuel 
Johnson  had  conmienced  some  time  previous  to  this, 
at  the  table  of .  Garrick.  On  Christmas-day,  1758, 
Mr.  Murphy  dined  with  them,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  the  lexicographer  submit  to  contradiction,  India 
being  the  subject  of  discussion,  from  his  companion 
20  years  younger  than  himself,  which  he  would 
tolerate  in  no  other  person,  whatever  their  talents 
or  experience.  A  mutual  admiration  seemed  to  be 
the  first  feeling  between  them,  which  nothing  after- 
ward served  to  diminish ;  surviving  occasional  sharp 
contentions  for  victory  in  conversation,  the  clashing 
of  opposite,  political  attachments  and  opinions,  the 
almost  irreconcileable  feuds  occasioned  even  among 
friends  by  the  American  contest,  and  the  devoted 
adherence  of  the  orator  to  that  party  which  the  other 
in  his  strong  manner  denominated  **  Whig  dogs." 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  this  esteem  than 
Burke's  faculty  to  excel  in  what  his  friend  so  emi- 
nently, practised  himself  and  loved  in  others,  **  good 
talk.**    The  conversation  of  the  former,  if  less  strik- 

*  The  first  views  of  Richard  Burke  were  directed  to  com- 
merce. 
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ing  than  that  of  Johnson,  was  more  conciliating;:  if  less 
pungent,  perhaps  quite  asentertaining ;  and  in  general 
sodetymuch  more  acceptable^hecauselessoverfoearing* 

He  communicated  to  his  hearers  scarcely  less  in- 
formation without  leaving  behind  it  the  sting  itf 
bitter  sarcasm,  or  rude  contempt,  to  rankle  in  the 
breast  of  a  defeated  antagonist.  His  manners  were 
at  the  same  time  unassuming,  distinguished  more 
for  suavity  than  that  variety  and  vivacity  which  are 
too  often  the  results  of  studied  efforts  at  display. 

No  great  man  ever  praised  another  more  than 
Jdhnson  praised  Burke«  Remaiidng  in  conversation 
that  the  fame  of  men  was  generally  exaggerated  in 
the  world,  somebody  quoted  Burke  as  an  exception^ 
and  he  instantly  admitted  it — ^*  Yes ;  Burke  is  an 
extraordinary  man;  his  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual.'' 
^'  Biirke's  talk,''  said  he,  at  another  time,  ''  is  the 
ebullition  of  his  mind  ;  he  does  not  talk  from  a  de- 
sire of  distinction,  but  because  his  mind  is  fuU."  An 
argumentative  contest  with  him,  he  seemed  to  think 
required  such  exertlmi  of  his  own  mind,  that  when 
wawell  at  one  time,  and  Burke's  name  was  men* 
ti<med,  he  observed,  '*  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my 
pow^«.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill 
me."  *'  Burke,"  added  he  again,  "^  is  tiie  only  mim 
whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the 
general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up 
whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  yoo." 
Oftm  did  he  repeat,  **  That  no  man  of  sense  could 
meet  Mr.  Burke  by  accident  under  a  gateway,  to 
avoid  a  shower,  without  being  convinced  that  he 
was  the  first  man  in  England." 
«  "  Burke,  Sir,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  is  such 
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a  man,  that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
street  where  you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen, 
and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  for  shelter  but  for  five 
minutes,  he'd  talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  you  parted  you  would  say— this  is  an  extrar 
ordinary  man. — Now  you  may  be  long  enough  with 
me  without  finding  any  thing  extraordinary."  He 
allowed  him  to  be  a  man  of  consmnmate  and  un- 
rivalled abilities,  very  early  in  his  parliamentary 
career ; — **  with  vast  variety  of  knowlenge,  store  of 
imagery,  and  copiousness  of  language." — ^A  frequent 
question  to  Mr.  Murphy  was,  ^*  Are  you  not  proud 
of  your  coimtryman  ?"  adding  occasionally,  **  Cum 
talis  sit  utinam  noster  esset !"  Of  all  the  triumphs 
of  Mr.  Burke,  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  to  compel 
the  admiration  and  personal  love  of  a  man  whose 
mind  was  at  once  so  capacious  and  so  good,  so 
powerful  and  so  prejudiced,  so  celebrated  and  so  de- 
serving of  celebrity. 

What  Johnson  termed  "  Burke's  affluence  of  con-^ 
versation,"  and  which  he  so  highly  prized  and  fre- 
quently talked  of,  often  proved  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  source  of  mingled  wonder  and  admiration  to  others. 
Few  men  x>f  education  but  were  impressed  by  it,  and 
fewer  still  who  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  hig 
society  frequently,  forgot  the  pleasure  they  had  thus 
enjoyed.  Many  years  after  this  period,  Mr.  Burke 
and  a  friend  travelling  through  Litchfield  for  tibe 
first  time,  stopped  to  change.horses,  when  b^ing  de- 
sirous to  see  more  of  a  place  which  had  given  birth 
to  his  friend  Johnson  than  a  casual  glai:&ce  afibrded, 
they  strolled  toward  .  the  cathedral.  One .  of  the 
Canons  observing  two,  respectable  strangers  making 
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inquiries  of  the  attendants,  very  politely  came  up  to 
offer  such  explanations  as  they  desired,  when  a  few 
minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  the  feeling  of  supe- 
rior information  on  such  matters,  with  which  he  had 
met  them,  because  changed  to  something  like  amaze- 
ment at  the  splendour,  depth,  and  variety  of  the 
conversation  of  one  of  the  strangers.     No  matter 
what  topic  started,  whether  architecture,  antiquities, 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  revenues,  persecutions,  or 
the  lives  of  the  early  ornaments  and  leading  members 
of  the  church ;  he  touched  upon  them  all  with  the 
readiness  and  accuracy  of  a  master.     They  had  not 
long  separated  when  some  friends  of  the  Canon  met 
him  hunying  along  the  street ;  ^*  I  have  had,"  said 
he,  "  quite  an  adventure;  I  have  been  conversing  for 
this  half  hour  past  with  a  man  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  mind  and  extent  of  information, 
which  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with,  and 
I  am  now  going  to  the  inn  to  ascertain  if  possible  who 
this  stranger  is."     There  he  learnt  that  his  late  com- 
panion, who  had  just  set  off,  was  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Burke;  he  regretted  much  that  he  had  not  known  this 
sooner;  and  his  friends  that  they  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  or  seeing  him  at  aU.     The  cir- 
cumstance formed  an  exemplification  of  Johnson's 
remark,  that  wherever  met  with,  he  was  never  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  ordinary  man. 

In  speaking  of  Burke's  social  hours^  the  late  Mr. 
Grattan  not  long  before  his  death,  observed  to  several 
friends  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  conversation 
he  had  met  with.  A  nobleman  who  was  present 
(Lord  C.)  inqtured  whether  he  did  not  think  Curran 
•  on  some  occasions  greater  ?    **  No,  my  Lord,"  was 
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the  reply — **  Curran  indeed  had  much  wit ;  but 
Burke  had  wit  too,  and,  in  addition  to  wit,  boundless 
stores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

The  ease  with  which  he  introduced  a  subject^  wd 
the  subtlety  by  which  it  was  often  carried  on,  «w»e 
alluded  to  by. Goldsmith,  when  he  said,  in  reply  to 
an  eulogy  on  Johnson's  powers  of  conversatioii — 
**  But  is  he  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  his  subject 
like  a  serpent  ?" 

Among  the  other  eminent  persons  to  which  the 
reputation  of  his  philosophical  essay  an4  powers  of 
conversation  gave  a  ready  introduction,  were  Dr. 
Warburton,  George  Lord  Littleton,  Mr.  Fitzh^bert, 
member  for  Derby,  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,   Dr.   Marldbam   aftanvards 
Archbishop  of  York,  Pultney  Earl  of  Bath,  imd 
perhaps  a  more  remarkable  person  than  either,  Mrs* 
Anne  Pkt,  sister  of  the  celebrated  minister  then  at 
the  head   of  the  cabinet.     This  lady,  Mr.  Burke 
used  to  say,  possessed  not  only  great  and  i^eeable 
talents,  but  was  the  most  perfectly  eloqueet  person 
he  «yer  heard  speak.     He  lamented  not  having  com- 
mitted to  paper  one  particular  conversation  in  which 
the  richness  and  variety  of    her   discourse  quite 
astonished  him.     She  was  accustomed  to  tell  her 
great  brother  in  their  argumentative  contests,  that 
he  knew  nothing  but  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.     "  And 
no  matter  how  that  was  said,'*  added  Mr.  Burke,  in 
mentioning  the  circumstance,  ^^  but  whoever  relishes 
and  reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have 
a  strong  hold  of  the  English  language.'* 

Of  his  acquaintance  with  Warburton,  which  was 
but  slight,  he  gave  the  following  account  in  conver- 
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nation  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  c<»Dineiieed  asniait 
attack  on  the  dmracter  of  theBishop,  which  Mr.  Burke 
rather  defended. — ^*  I  was  in  a  large  private  com- 
pany in  which  it  fiO  happened  I  did  not  hear  the 
names  of  the  parsons  who' sat  on  either  side  of  me. 
One  of  them,  however,  attracted  my  attention 'in  a 
very  partiailar  manner  by  the  variety  and  depth  of 
his  conversation,  carried  on  in  an  eaqr,  good4ni- 
moured  tone,  and  sometimes  he  was 'even  amuaiog. 
From  the  latter  drcumstaBces^-fio*  contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed  from  ifae  extreme  violence  of  ^tke 
controversiaiiai^— I  must  confess  I  was  for  eomeitiine 
in  doubt;  but  at  length  exckiitned — *  Sir,  I  think  I 
cannot  mistake;  you  must  be  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Warburton;  aut  Erasmus  ami  Diabohts!  War- 
burton  smiled,  and  we  had  much  interesting  conver- 
sation during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.'" 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  and  Wilkes  he  also  re- 
lated an  anecdote  of  the  Bishop,  not  a  little  indicative 
of  the  vanity  andself-importaneeofth^tPrelate,  which 
had  been  told  him  by  Blakey,  the  artist.  This  gentle- 
]»an  having  been  employed  by  Warburton  to  des^ 
the  frontispiece  to  his  edition  of  Pope,  received  direc- 
tions to  make  him  (Warburton)  the  principal  and  fore- 
ground figure  in  the  composition,  and  the  poet  only 
secondary.  These  orders  were  of  course  obeyed; -and 
in  the  piece  the  light  jn-oceeds  upward  from  Warbur- 
ton to  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  rules  of  art*-:- 
Wiikes  wittily  observed,  ^^  It  was  not  merely  on  that, 
but  on  all  occasions,  that  the  Bishop  and  tho  Poethad 
been  looking  different  ways." 

Of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  a  man  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  who  was  nevertheless  a  great  friend. to  authors* 
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and  to  letters,  Dr.  Johnson  drew  the  following  char 
racter — ^*  There  was  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in 
Fitzherbert ;  but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so 
generally  acceptable.  He  made  every  body  quite 
easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  made  no  man  think  worse  of  himself  by 
being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did  not 
oblige  you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and  did  not  op- 
pose what  you  said.  Every  body  liked  him ;  but  he 
had  no  friend  as  I  understand  the  word,  nobody  with 
whom  he  exchanged  intimate  thoughts.  People  were 
willing  to  think  well  of  every  thing  about  him.**  One 
part  of  this  account  is  certainly  not  correct ;  Ml*. 
Burke,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  others  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  this  gentleman ; 
but  Johnson's  habitual  harshness  probably  deterred 
him  from  being  so  unreserved  in  conversation  with 
him  as  he  otherwise  might. 

Hume,  whom  he  first  met  at  the  table  of  Garriek, 
was  another  acquaintance ;  and  the  historian  found 
his  opinions  of  so  much  consequence  in  London,  that 
on  the  publication  of  Adam  Snuth's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  present  him 
with  a  copy,  writing  his  reasons  to  the  author^ 
April  1st,  1759. 

**  Wedderbum  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies 
to  such  of  our  acquaintance  as  we  thought  good 
judges,  and  proper  to  spread  the  reputation  of  the 
book.  I  sent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  Lord 
Littleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame  Jenjms,  and 
Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  wrote  lately  a  very 
pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime."  A  considerable  de- 
gree of  intimacy  arose  from  this  civility.     But  on 
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t^litguMi  and  pieties  thdr  seatiments  were  too  dia- 
metrieaUy  ^ppsite  ever  to  approach  to  agreement ; 
and  ^  difiereuceof  opinion  respecting  the  Irish  mas* 
fiacre  ol  1641  gave  rise  to  some  animated  discussions 
between  them ;  Burke  maintaining,  from  documente 
eadstiiig  in  Dublin  Univensity,  that  the  conuaon  ac- 
counts of  that  event  w^re  overcharged ;  Hume,  that 
the  statements  in  his  history  were  correct.  With 
Adnm  Smith  himself  a  greater  degree  of  friendship 
parevailed ;  his  work  was  termed  in  the  Annual  Re- 
^st^  of  that  year  ^'  esscellent;  a  dry  abstract  oi 
which  would  convey  no  juster  idea  of  it  than  the 
fiJcdrton  of  a  departed  beauty  would  of  her  form 
when  she  was  aiive."  And  4m  subsequently  coming 
to  I^ndon  this  phUosopber  paid  a  high  compliment 
te  the  sound  judgmeoit  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  only 
man  he  had  met  witibi  who  thought  as  he  did  on  the 
chief  U^ics  of  political,  economy,*  without  previous 
c»ffimnnioation. 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox,  by  liis  own  confession  to  a  living 
writer  (C.  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn),  never  read  Adam  SndtVs 
great  work  on  the  Weallli  of  Nations :  that  ^  there  was  some- 
thing in  fill  these  subjects  which  passed  his  comprehension;  some- 
thing so  wide,  that  he  could  never  embrace  them  himself,  or  find 
any  one  who  dicL*' — This  account  of  the  science  of  Political 
JBoonomy  is  at  variance  with  all  opinions  of  the  best  informed 
meu,  and  in  itself  certainly  inaccurate.  It  is  another  proof,  how- 
Bfwr,  of  what  the  pi^sent  writer  has  advanced  in  another  part  of 
this  work^  in  sketching  his  character,  namely,  that  he  was  im* 
patient  of  study — of  mental  labour  on  subjects  of  abstract  in- 
quiry— of  profiting  as  he  might  have  done  by  the  experience  and 
intense  meditation  of  others ;  consequently,  that  though  alwjays 
a  great  man,  he  did  not  sufficiently  discipline  his  mind  to  become 
a  tnil|r  wise  one* 

VOL.   I-  H 
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Mr.  Burke  used  often  to  say  to  Mr.  Fox  and 
others,  speaking  of  Hume  in  familiar  conversation, 
that  in  manners  he  was  an  easy,  unaffected  man, 
previous  to  going  to  Paris  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  British  Ambiassador ;  but  that  the 
adulation  and  caresses  of  the  female  wits  of  that 
capital  had  been  too  powerful  even  for  a  philosopher^ 

m 

and  the  result  was,  he  returned  a  literary  coxcomb. 

He  remarked  likewise,  that  Hume  had  taken 
very  little  trouble  with  his  history,  particularly  as 
to  the  earlier  accounts  of  this  island,  having  exa- 
mined very  few  ancient  records  or  writers,  his  aim 
being  rather  to  make  out  a  pleasing  narrative  than 
to  ascertain  facts.  This,  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  had 
discovered  in  consequence  of  having  in  some  degree 
gone  over  the  same  ground  himself.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  Hume  himself,  being  pushed  pretty 
hard  in  conversation,  acknowledged  to  Boswell  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  had  not  paid  much  attention' to 
the  older  historians  on  controverted  points  ;  he  had 
merely  dipped  into  them ;  ,for  little  he  thought  was 
to  be  gained  by  a  minute  examination. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Burke  added.  Was 
the  period  on  which  Hume  had  bestowed  the  most 
labour,  he  having  expressed  more  than  once  in  con- 
versation, as  well  as  in  writing,  an  imaccountable 
partiality  for  that  monarch.  Many  important  parts 
of  the  history  are  undoubtedly  very  superficial ;  and 
the  discoveries  daily  making  in  historical  researches 
are  likely  to  diminish  still  more  his  authority  with 
strict  inquirers  into  facts ;  but  after  all,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  not  done  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  general  historiaa. 
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The  opinion  of  Mp.  Burke,  in  the  argument  with 
iiume,  respecting  the  Irish  records,  of  facts  being 
much  misrepresented  in  all  historical  notices  of  that 
country,  as  an  examination  of  the  original  documents 
would  show,  is  stated  with  some  force  in  the  fr^- 
ments  of  his  tract  on  the  Popery  laws. 

He  calls  the  histories  of  Ireland  '<  miserable  per- 
formances," and  adds — '^  But  there  is  an  interior 
history  of  Ireland,  the  genuine  voice  ^  iU  records 
and  monuments,  which  speaks  a  very  different  lan- 
guage from  these  histories — ^from  Temple  and  from 
Clarendon ;  these  restore  nature  to  its  just  rights, 
and  policy  to  its  proper  order.  JFV  they  even  now 
show  to  those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine 
tikem,  and  they  may  show  one  day  to  all  the  toorld, 
that  these  rebellions  were  not  produced  by  toleration, 
but  by  persecution ;  that  they  arose  not  from  just 
and  mild  government,  but  from  the.  most  un- 
paralleled oppression.  These  records  will  be  far 
from  giving  the  least  countenance  to  a  doctrine  so  re* 
pugnant  to  humanity  and  good  sense,  as  that  the 
security  of  any  establishment,  civil  or  religious,  can 
ever  depend  upon  the  misery  of  those  who  live  under 
it,  or  that  its  danger  can  ever  arise  from  their  quiet 
and  prosperity.**  * 

About  this  time  Mr.  Burke  occasionally  resided  at 
Plaistow  in  Essex.  A  lady,  then  about  fourteen 
years  (^  and  residing  in  that  neighbourhood,  in- 
forms the  writer  that  she  perfectly  remembers  him 
there ;  that  his  brother  Richard  lived  chiefly  with 

•  Burke's  Works,  voL  ix.  p.  39«. 

H  2 
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him ;  and  that  they  were  much  notie^  la  tbe  tteigh^f^ 
bourhood  ft>r  talents  and  sociable  ^uaUties^-  and  par- 
ticulariy  for  having  a  variety  of  visitors  who  were 
understood  to  be  authors  solidting  a  private  c^iUioH 
of  their  works>  and  not  unfre^uehtly  men  of  rank. 

Some  of  the  best  books  of  ttte  time,  as  Hume  and 
Robertson's  Histories,  Leland*^  Philip  of  Mlusedon, 
Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  were  sent  for  his  perusal,  and  some  were  no- 
ticed in  the  Annual  Register,  though  it  maybedoubted 
whether  his  connection  with  that  work  was  known. 
In  noticing  Johnson's  Rasselas,  in  this  year,  there  is 
an  observation  of  his  which  has  been  often  repeated 
since  by  other  critics,  as  if  the  writers  claimed  it  for 
their  own.  "  The  instruction  which  is  found  in 
works  of  this  kind,  when  they  convey  any  insti^c- 
tion  at  all,  is  not  the  predominant  part,  but  arises 
accidentally  in  the  course  of  a  story  planned  only  to 
please.  But  in  this  novel,  the  moral  is  the  principal 
object,  and  the  story  is  a  mere  vehicle  to  convey  the 
instruction." 

A  letter  to  his  uncle  about  this  time  (11th  of 
October,  1759,  from  Wimpole-street),  alludes  to  his 
brother  Richard's  first  trip  to  the  West  IndW  on  a 
mercantile  adventure — 

"  My  brother  has  been  beforehand  With  me  in 
almost  every  thing  I  could  say.  My  conduct  i^tiands 
in  need  of  as  many  apologies  as  his,  but  I  am  afrdd 
our  apologies  might  be  almost  as  trdublesome  as  alxr 
neglects.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  been,  I  thikk 
it  is  now  eleven  years,  from  the  county  of  Cork,  yet 
my  remembrance  of  my  friends  there  is  as  fresh  as  if  I 
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luid  left  it  yesterday.  My  gratitude  for  their  favoun^ 
and  my  love  for  their  characters,  is  rather  heightened, 
as  the  oftener  I  think  of  them — and  I  think  of  them 
very  often,  they  must  be.  This  I  can  say  Mrith  great 
truth.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  hear  as  often  from  you  as  it  is 
convenient.  Do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about 
Cranks ;  I  value  very  little  that  trifling  expense^  and 
I  should  very  little  deserve  to  hear  from  my  friends, 
if  I  scrupled  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  that 
satisfaction.  If  I  had  any  thing  that  you  could  have 
pleasmre  in  to  send  you  from  hence,  I  should  be  a 
punctual  correspondent;  there  is  nothing  here  exr 
oept  what  the  newspapers  contain,  that  can  interest 
you ;  but  nothing  can  come  from  the  Blackwater 
which  does  not  interest  me  very  greatly.  Poor  pick 
is  on  the  point  of  quitting  us ;  however,  he  has  sudi 
advantageous  prospects  where  he  is  going,  that  I 
part  from  him  with  the  less  regret.  One  of  the  first 
merchants  here  has  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and 
en^iUed  him  to  go  off  with  a  very  valuable  cargo. 
He  has  another  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  his  ex- 
pedition ;  one  of  our  best  friends  here  goes  at  the 
same  time  in  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  island." 

Besides  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Horace 
Walpole,  Mr.  Biurke  knew  several  other  persons  who 
had  been  opposed  to,  or  connected  with,  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  from  these  he 
derived  some  ii^ormation  regarding  the  secret  poli- 
tics of  the  time,  as  well  as  formed  a  more  favourable 
qpinioii  of  that  minister  than  many  have  been  in- 
clined to  entertain.  In  more  than  one  of  his  pamph- 
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lets  he  speaks  of  him  with  respect.  In  conversation 
also  he  used  to  say,  that  no  minister  aimed  more 
sincerely  at  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  went 
more  wisely  to  work  to  secure  it,  had  not  the  vio- 
lence of  opposition  often  prevented  him  from  doing 
as  he  wished.  He  did  justice  to  his  good  humour, 
his  affahility,  and  his  sociable  qualities,  which  gained 
him  friends  even  among  his  political  opponents. 

It  was  Mr.  Burke  who  first  told  the  story,  which 
has  been  since  so  often  repeated,  of  Sir  Robert,  who 
when  he  had  retired  to  private  life  from  the  fatigues 
of  public  business,  desired  his  son  to  get  him  a  book 
to  read  to  him.  The  son  asked  on  what  subject  ? 
— should  it  be  history  ?  No,  said  Sir  Robert,  not 
history ;  there  can  be  no  truth  in  that.  He  admitted 
philosophical  speculations,  travels,  and  Pliny;  but 
from  his  own  experience  he  was  convinced  that  his- 
tory could  not  be  true. 

Mr.  William  Burke  was  also  frequently  a  visitor 
at  Phdstow,  who,  possessing  very  considerable  talents, 
literary  and  political,  and  united  in  the  strictest 
friendship  with  Edmund  and  Richard  from  boyhood, 
was  said  to  be  associated  with  them  in  some  of  their 
writings. 

On  the  publication  in  1760  of  Lord  Bathes  letter 
to  two  great  men,  meaning  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  on  the  propriety  of  retaining  Canada 
in  preference,  to  any  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace,  this  gentleman 
wrote  a  reply,  strongly  recommending  the  retention  of 
Guadaloupe  and  other  islands;  to  which  Dr.  Franklin 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  rejoinder,  supporting 
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the  opiiuon  of  Lord  Bath.*  Another  pamphleti  said  to 
have  been  corrected  byEdmund,  came  from  the  pen  of 
William  Burke,  in  1761,  on  the  failui^  of  the  nego- 
ciation  with  M.  Bussy,  entitled,  *^  An  Examination 
of  the  Commercial  Principles  of  the  late  Negociar 
tion."  Some  further  notices  of  this  gentleman  will 
occur  hereafter ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
he  and  Richard  Burke  wrote  much  on  political  topics 
in  the  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works  at  this 
time,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  which 
has  been  improperly  attributed  to  Edmund,  who, 
from  being  in  parliament,  found  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  pursuing  nobler  game.  > 

A  letter  to  Agmondisham  Vesey,  Esq.,  an  old 
college  acquaintance,  dated  from  Sunning  Hill,  Sept 
10,  1760,  and  addressed  to  his  friend  at  Lucan, 
alludes  to  one  of  those  momentary  fits  of  displeasure 
sometimes  felt  by  his  father  from  the  cause  already 
mentioned — 

**  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am'obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  and  successful  endeavours  in  my  fa- 
voiur;  of  whatever  advantage  the  remittance  was, 
the  assurance  you  give  me  of  my  father's  reconcilia^ 
tion  was  a. great  deal  more,  pleasing,  and  both  in- 
deed were  rendered  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  me 
by  passing  through  your  hands.  I  am  sensible  how 
very  much  I  am  indebted  to  your  good  nature  upon 
this  occasion.     If  one  has  4)ut  little  merit,  it  is  some 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Burkes^  after  all^  was  the  most  just. 
America  with  such  a  neighhour  would  have  become  more  de- 
pendant on  England.  M.  de  Vergennes  used  to  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  political  errors  that  had  ever  been  committed. 

Butler's  Reminiscences,  p.  156. 
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cMSOtAtioB  to  hive  partial  friends;  Lord  Lyttleton 
]ia#  been  at  Hagley  for  iMa  month  past^  or  iMsar  the 
matter ;  where  for  the  first  time  he  recehres  his 
fHeuda  iA  his  liew  housie.  He  was  so  oUiging  to 
invite  me ;  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  much  oonosmed 
to  find  I  shall  hot  be  able  to  obey  his  Lordship's 
Mmmands^  and  that  I  must  lose  for  this  year  at 
least  the  sight  of  that  agreeable  place,  and  the  oon* 
versation  of  its  agreeaUe  owner.  Mrs.  Montagu  * 
is»  I  believe,  at  Tonbridge,  for  she  told  me  on  her 
leaving  town,  that  she  intended  to  make  a  pretty 
long  stay  there.  May  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  you  this  winter  in  London  ?  I  cannot  so 
easily  forget  the  evenings  I  have  passed  not  to  be 
most  desirous  of  renewing  them/' 

Mr.  Burke,  in  addition  to  his  literary  labours, 
was  now  waiting  for  an  oj^xHrtunity  to  porii  his 
way  in  the  political  world,  to  compensate  for  the  ad* 
vantages  of  the  profession  which  he  had  deserted. 
He  was  not,  however,  as  has  been  untruly  said,  ei* 
iher  living  in  obscurity,  or  in  distress,  but,  on  the 
ec^trary,  associating,  as  we  see,  with  some  of  the 
•highest  and  most  estimaUe  characters  in  the  ooun- 
-try,  though  himself  in  a  private  station.  He  occu- 
pied a  house  first  in  Wimpole  Street  and  then  in 
Queen  Anne  Street,  near  to  'Mr.  Fitzherbi^'s ;  his 
f atfaer-4n«*law.  Dr.  Nugent,  who  had  removed  tx> 
London,  lived  with  him,  fmd  continued  to  do  so  for 
the  seven  following  years,  until  his  removal  to  Bea- 
*consfield,  forming  an  example  of  a  most  united  and 
happy  family. 

*  Well  known  fbr  her  literary  parties  in  honAoB,  Mid  for  an 
''  EsMty  on  Shakespeare." 
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His  predilections  during  this  tim^  wtte^  tindtfitiit^ 
edly  political;  mvcb  of  his  studies  and  wrUings 
tended  to  this  point;  the  society  witli  wldch  h» 
fidxed  serred  to  confirm  it;  and  the  poebession  4il 
an  able  pen,  a  clear  head,  and  a  latent  ec^dence  in 
Ids  own  powers,  increased  a  prepossession  nThich 
promised  the  readiest  avenue  to  fisme  and  poww. 
A  slender  opening  into  public  life  at  leii|^  seemed 
to  ctfer. 

Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  his  talents ;  was 
the  ittniable  and  patriotic  Lord  Charlemont ;  a  peer 
widioiit  undue  pdde,  a  man  of  fashion  without  ifop^ 
pery,  a  good  scholar  thongh  never  at  a  public  sehool 
or  university,  a  voluminous  writer  without  courtiiatg 
the  honours  of  the  press,  and  a  patriot  with  little  of 
die  leaven  of  &ction.  Bom  to  a  title  and  competent 
inrtune,  he  laid  his  country  under  no  contrilmtioa 
for  his  services,  and  on  most  occasions  gave  his  vote 
to  Uie  ministry  or  to  the  opposition  as  the  pcddic 
interests  seemed  to  require*  He  lived  chi^y  ill 
Ireland,  not  as  a  matter  of  preference,  but  from  a 
sense  of  dirty  to  the  country  whence  he  derived  his 
birth,  Ins  title,  and  his  income.  He  wielded  many 
years  after  this  time  a  tremendous  military  engine, 
the  Irish  Volunteers,  at  a  mcmient  of  strong  national 
excitement  and  difficulty,  in  a  maimer  tiie  most  pm^ 
dent  and  able.  A  patron  and  friend  of  Hteratare,  he 
sought  and  valued  the  society  <^  its  most  eminent 
professors.  No  man  was  more  popular  in  his  own 
country,  or  seemed  better  to  approach  the  model  of 
what  a  nobleman  should  be  in  all  counteies. 

Mr.  Burke  said  many  years  afterwards,  **  Lord 
Charlemont  is  a  man  of  such  polished  manners,  of  a 
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mind  eotrtdy  adorned,  and  disposed  to  the  adoptioa 
ef  whatever  is  exeellent  and  praiseworthy,  that  to 
see  and  converse  with  him  would  alone .  induce  me, 
or  ntigfat  induce  any  one  who  relished  such  qualities, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Dublin/' 

His  weaknesses  were  few,  and  would  not  be  wordi 
enumerating,  had  not  some  of  them  led,  almost  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  to  an  interruption  of  corres- 
pondence with  his  then  celebrated  friend.  He  thought. 
It  seems,  that  public  virtue  centred  chiefly  in  the 
Wiugs :  he  had  too  strong  a  jealousy  of  his  Romao 
CadioHc  feUow-^subjects  .  and  countrymen ;  he  con^ 
iddered  the  revolution  in  France  as  the  dawn  of 
rational  liberty ;  he  leaned  to  the  question  of  .par- 
liamentary reform  in  Ireland,  at  a  moment  when  he 
saw  and  acknowledged  that  its  chief  supporters  ^\^r 
taiaed,  as  the  subsequent  rebellion  proved,  9(Qre 
daogetions  designs ;  and  he  was  too  much  of.  an 
Irishman  to  look  on  the  contemplated  union  with 
En^nd  otherwise  than  as  the  ruin  of  his  coimtry. 

By  this  distinguished  character  Mr.  Burke  was 
introduced  in  1759  to  another  of  not  less  notoriety. 
TMs  was  Mr.  WiUiam  Gerard,  (commonly  called 
aingle-«peech)  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  who,afier  a  few 
able  efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gained  more 
celebrity  by  afterwards  keeping  his  tongue  still,  than 
many  others  by  the  most  determined  volubility. 

Hie  90SL  of  a  lawyer,  grounded  in  the  same  pro^ 
fession  himself,  and  bred  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
he,  in  May,  1754,  transplanted  himself  from  Liur 
cola's  Inn  to. the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Petersfield.  A  brilliant  speech  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  followed  by  one  or  ^o  others  of  less 
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interest,  made  him  a  lord  of  trade  in  1756,  of  ivUch 
board  Lord  Halifisix  was  then  president.  With  thk 
nobleman,  created  lord4ieut4^nant  of  Irefaiady  h# 
proceeded  thither  in  1761  as  chief  seeretBrjv^  shone 
off  vividly  on  two  or  three  occasions,  refcained:  to 
England  in  about  three  years,  and,  though  a  senator 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  above  thirty  years,  his 
lips  within  the  house  were  ever  after  hermetically 
sealed  to  public  discussion.  While  he  dedinedt 
however,  to  give  the  country  his  advice,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  its  money,  having  enjoyed  the  sine- 
cure of  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exdiequer  from 
1768  to  1784,  when  it  was  resigned,  though  not 
without  an  equivalent,  to  Mr.  Foster. 

His  talents  were  reckoned  of  the  first  class,  his 
imderstanding  clear,  his  judgment  soimd,  partioib' 
larly,  as  his  friends  said,  on  the  first  view  of  a  qiie»- 
tion  before  his  ingenuity  had  time  to  fritter  it  aw«y 
in  useless  subtleties  and  refinements,  to  which  he  was 
prone ;  his  wit  pointed,  his  oratory  epigrammatic 
and  antithetical,  his  conversation  easy  and  agreeable. 
In  composition  he  was  laboriously  affected,  being  a 
literary  fop  of  the  most  determined  cast :  for  a  stop 
omitted,  a  sentence  not  fidly  turned,  or  a  word  tkmt 
upon  reflection  could  be  amended,  were  sufficient  to 
occasion  the  recal  of  a  note  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance. What  he  uttered  in  public  partook  of  the 
same  labour.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  member 
of  either  house  who  ever  wrote,  got  by  heart,  and 
rehearsed  his  speeches  in  private,  previous  to  their 
delivery  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  these^ 
three  hours  in  length,  Lord  Charlemont  knew  to 
have  been  repeated  three  times  before  a  firiead. 
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He  possessed,  however,  a  very  useful  faculty,- 
dear  insight  into  character^  which,  after  tihe  first 
introduetion,  made  him  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Burke,  with  a  desire  of  attaching  him  to  his 
own  service.  The  appointtnent  to  Ireland  oppor- 
tunely offered  for  this  purpose;  it  was  settled  that 
he  shotdd  accompany  him,  partly  as  a  friend,  partly 
in  the  situation  of  private  seo^etary,  in  which,  as 
being  perfectly  conversant  with  the  local  interests, 
parties,  and  public  characters  of  the  country,  his 
services  promised  to  be  of  the  highest  value. 

Another  account  of  the  origin  of  his  connexion 
with  Lord  HalifiEix's  Irish  administration  has  circu- 
lated pretty  generally.     It  is  stated,  that  having  ob- 
tained a  recommendation  to  the  Earl  of  Bat^,  consi- 
dered then  as  a  patron  of  literature.  Ids  lordship 
received  him  with  much  politeness,  but  lamented  his 
inability  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  advancing  his 
interests,  from  his  little  connexion  with  those  in 
power.     After  some  consideration,  however,  the  peer 
is  reported  to  have  added,  that  he  would  give  him  a 
lett^  to  Lord  Bute,  though,  from  their  little  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  not  quite  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  of  the  propriety  of  taking  such  a  liberty 
With  that  nobleman. 

To  Lord  Bute,  Mr.  Burke  is  represented  to  have 
hastened,  when  he  received  from  him  a  itearly  similar 
answer,  namely,  that  he  regretted  not  being  enabled 
to  do  any  thing  for  him,  having  resigned  his  official 
employments  under  His  Migesty  that  very  morning; 
but  being  satisfied  Mr.  Burke  was  a  map  of  great 
genius  and  acquirements,  he  would  give  hiin  a  letter 
to  Lord  Halifax,  then  on  the  point  dl  setting  out  to 
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Bttume   tke   Vicer^ralty  of    firekmd,    Wbo  would 
doubtl«B8  take  cane  to  {ttDvMe  fbr  a  man  of  ni^t. 

Lord  HaHfkJc  was  in  tata  tolidtedv  kM  in  tiirn^ 
Iflceiiis  brother  peen,  he  could  do^othing^ — all  the 
departments  \lrere  unluddljr  filled  up  :-^^^iib  vncaney 
indeed  ramained,  that  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Hamiltoit» 
tb0  public  secretary,  whidi,  if  it  suited  Mr.  Burke, 
might  probably  be  procured ;  and  this  Bppointm^it 
frudly  was  given  and  accepted. 

*8o  far  report.  Troth  and  error,  however,  aK  M 
jumbled  in  the  story  as  to  occasion  some  difficult  in 
detaching  tiie  one  from  the  other ;  for  though  somd 
of  tite  circumstances  are  in  themselves  true,  they  are, 
in  the  conneiSdon  in  which  they  stand  here»  cettainly 
nc^  true.  For  instance,  it  is  true  that  at  this  time 
A&.  Burke  knew  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Halifax,  aD4  pto^ 
batAy  Lord  Bute,  and  might  have  been  recommended 
to  them  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  care^,  as  he  subse^ 
quently  was  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  But 
qobody  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke'a 
S{Miit  or  diaritcter,  can  for  a  moment  believe  he 
would  siabmit  to  be  batidied  about  from  one  noble^ 
man  to  anc^er  in  ijtie  manner  here  stated,  b^ging 
for  a^plttce.  iTheie  is  besides  a  glaring  anachronisnk 
whkh  destroys  the  credit  of  the  whoije.  Lord  Hali^ 
fax  became  Lord  Lieutenant  <^  Irieland  in-  176l> 
Lord  Bute  did  not  resign  his  employmeiMs  until  the 
8th  April,  1768,  so  that  the  ftofner  pt^,  iuMead  of 
beijsg  <Mi  the  point  of  proceeding  to  ISs  government 
as  Lord  Bute  is  made  to  £Kay,  had  in  feet  returned, 
or  Was  just  about  to  return,  ftoik  it.  If  no  other 
proof  were  at  hand,  however,  the^tat^nmt  of  Lofid 
Charlemont  that  he  introduced  Burke  to  Hamilton, 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. 
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In  Mflrcb^  l&Ih  tbe  iqypomtineiits  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax and  his  friends  were  arranged^  though  the  chief 
persons  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  govenunent  until 
the  ensuing  October.  His  Iiordship  displayed  so 
mach  skill  in  his  administration,  as  to  disarm  and 
neutralize  to  any  purposes  of  discord,  the  contending 
fiMrtions  by  which  that  country  was  then,  and  has 
been  since,  often  kept  in  a  flame.  What  share  Mr. 
Biurke  had  in  giving  private  advice,  cannot  now  be 
known*  He  himself,  it  will  be  seen,  speaks  of  *^  a 
k>ng  and  laborious  attendance;"  but  whatever  his 
suggestions  might  have  been,  Hamilton,  as  his  chief, 
woidd  naturally  take  the  credit  of  them  to  himself. 
-  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  from  very 
-high  political  authority  intimately  conversant  with 
the  politics  and  private  history  of  Ireland  at  this 
ficdod,  that  the  principal  employment  of  Mr.  Burke 
:inu9,  as  deputy  to  Hamilton,  to  manage  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons;  and  for  this  belief  there  is 
some  ground  in  the  friendship  shown  him  I^ 
Primate  Stone,  then  one  of  the  most  active  **  Under- 
takers," as  ibffy  were  termed,  for  ruling  that  coun- 
try; and  from  an  expression  in  a  letter  written  at 
this  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  and  still  in  existence, 
by  a  man  in  power  in  Dublin,  which,  in  allusion 
to  Mr.  Burke's  activity,  coarsely  and  untruly  calls 
him  ''  Hamilton's  jackall." 

No  doubt  whatever  exists,  that  his  services  were 
put  in  requisition  on  all  the  chief  measures  brought 
forward  or  recommended  by  government  Of  one 
of  these  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Kenmare  ;  namely,  the  pro- 
ject for  nusing,  daring  a  period  of  great  distress 
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almost  amonntiiig  to  f aminey  among  the  peasantry 
of  the  west  of  Irelaad,  six  regiments  of  Roman 
Catholics  officered  by  persons  of  the  same  persm^ 
sion,  for  the  service  of  Portugal,  which  howerer 
*  failed  through  the  adverse  influence  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 
One  of  his  literary  productions,  or  rather  state-pa- 
piers,  which  at  a  late  period  of  life  was  acknowledged 
either  by  himself  or  by  Hamilton,  it  is  not  clearly 
remembered  which,  was  the  reply  of  Lord  Halifax 
to  ihe  Irish  parliament,  refusing  an  augmentatioii, 
voted  almost  unanimously,  26th  Feb.  1762,  of  4000/. 
per  anniun  to  his  sialary.  Of  the  consideration  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  esteem  which  his  talents  com- 
manded, no  better  proof  need  be  afforded  than  the 
intimate  friendships  now  formed,  or  renewed,  with 
Mr.  Henry  Flood,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Monk 
Mason,  Mr.Pery,afterwardSpeaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  ultimately  created  a  peer,  bemiea 
the  friendship  of  the  Primate  and  others,  men  of  lead- 
ing taientsand  influence  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament* 
'nie  opportunity  afforded  by  this  trip  of  renewing 
literary,  as  well  as  political  connexions,  which,  had 
been  interrupted  by  his  stay  in  England,  was  not 
n^lected.     With  Doctor  Thomas  Wilson,  Senior 
Fellow  of  the  University,  Doctor  Blimdell,  .Doctor 
M^Keamey,   and  others,  formerly  the  directors,  or 
•partners,  of  his  studies,  it  is  recorded  that  he  spent 
an  evening  or  two  every  week,  conversing  chiefly  on 
topics  connected  with  letters.    Discussing  the  merits 
of  the  Latin  historians  one  evening,   the  former 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  join  him  in 
translating  Livy,  but  this,  Mr*  Burke,  who  probably 
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finmd  JitL  had  qntla  Jnifincas  toM^  on  lot  Itaiids  in 
tlBB.  btfatlfe  of  politics  and  Ml  otboo^  literAijr  oeeltpAr^ 
tion%  dediiied.  ^  .Good  translatoiB^"  hfi  said»  **  of 
LfitiB  autlion  were  rare;  iaiid  yet^  ualilffi  matt  othor 
raritiei^  they  were  not  vahied  as  tiiey  deaenred*" 
.  ,  To.tbe  aoilth  o£  Xsdand,  pikrticuiariy  Cork^  and  ita 
vidiiity^  he  made  several  exdirBipiiatn  ^tonnpany  with 
hi«  Inbthert  Mr.  Garrett  Biiirke ;  neither  w^re  their 
old  aisd  esteemed  friends  at  Bldlitom  foigotten.  Mr. 
and  Mts.  €Hiackletoii»  in  return,  callinj^  at  his  apart- 
moittBin  IHiblin  Castie,  surprised  him  on  the  catpet 
fouisdli^  oqcupied  m  romping  Hirith  hh  two  boys,  and 
Ufedto  mtetion  the  affectionate.. interest  hs  IxKd&in 
tb^  infantiiq  amusements  as  a  proof  of  an  ailuable 
n^d,  joUi^  to  whtt  the  world  Isstisiw  to  be  a  great 


Even  to  a  late  period  of  life  he  Relighted  in  chil- 
dren^ atouibing  himae^  with  what  he  called.  ''I|i8 
men  in  miniature,''  frequ^atly  participating  in  .th^r^ 
jn^tbile  i^Kxrits,  and»  while  playkig  with  thera»  Jper-^  . 
haps«t  tiie  same  ntomenlt  instructiiig  tibeit*.  grand^, 
ftltersii  b^  taming  from  one  to  ^a  other  to  ihrpw' 
ont  some  forcible  truth  upon  human  natnre^  J^:c|cn 
tiie  seme  which  their^little  habits,  pas^ions^  an^.l 
eohtenti<Mis  afforded.    It  was  no  unfrequent  thiq^  to 
Bee  Mr.  Burke  spuming  a  top  or  a  tae^otum  witli 
tile  boys  who  occasionally  visited  him  at  B^aco^^ 
Add,;  and  the  following  is  an  instance  of  a  sioiiliar 
pl^yfi^  i^nft  amiable  spirit.  ^       ,     \'  ^ 

A^gentl^msQi  well  known  in  the  lit^vy  and  poli* , 
ticfll  iW^orld,  Fho  when  yonng  amused  himself  by 
Inking  long  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  I^ondcm,  Oftee 
diredted  his  steps  to  Harrow,  about  the  time  of  the 
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coalition  ministry,  when  on  a  green  in  froiit  of  a 
small  cottage,  he  espied  an  assemblage  of  such  men 
as  are  rarely  seen  together ;  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  (the  owner  of  the  cottage,)  Lord  John 
Townshend,  Liord  William  Russel,  and  four  or  five 
others  the  most  eminent  of  the  Whig  party,  divert- 
ing themselves  after  what  was  then  customary,  an 
early  dinner.  Mr.  Burke's  employment  was  the 
most  conspicuous ;  it  was  in  rapidly  wheeling  a  boy 
(the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan)  roimd  the  sward  in 
a  child's  hand-chaise,  with  an  alertness  and  vivacity 
that  indicated  an  almost  equal  enjoyment  in  the  sport 
with  his  young  companion;  who  in  fact  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  adult  play-fellow,  that  he  would  not 
let  him  desist,  nor  did  the  orator  seem  much  to  de- 
sire it,  till  a  summons  to  horse  announced  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  party. 

In  the  intervals  of  business  in  Dublin,  he  occa- 
sionally visited  England  on  matters  connected  with 
his  literary  pursuits,  which  were  not  neglected.  In 
March,  1763,  when  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  his  services  in  his  native  country 
in  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum  on  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment, through  the  interest,  as  he  said,  in  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Ireland  shortly  after, ''  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  my  Lord  Primate." 

A  curious  error  occurred  in  the  grant  of  this  pen- 
sioUj  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton  to  Sir  Robert  Wllmot, 
dated  April  14,  1763,  for  which,  and  some  <MJier 
docum^its  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  high 
political  and  official  rank  and  admired  talents — 

'^  There  is  a  mistake  in  one  of  the  pensions  which 

VOL.  I.  I 
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I  desire  may  be  rectified  atany  hazard^  as  I  was  the 
occasion  of  it. — It  is  not  William  Birt  who  is  to  have 
a  pension  of  800/.  per  annum  upon  the  Primate's 
list,  but  Edmund  Burke.** 

This  boon,  commencing  thus  somewhat  inauspici- 
ously,  was  to  all  appearance  as  inauspidously  ter- 
minated; having  been  enjoyed  just  for  twelve  months 
only,  when  from  the  unreasonable  and  derogatory 
claims  made  upon  his  gratitude,  it  was  thrown  np 
with  indignation*  The  particulars,  as  related  by 
himself  shortly  after  the  transaction  in  a  lett^  to 
Mr.  Flood,  have  only  lately  transpired,  and  ikey  ore 
too  honourable  to  the  writer  and  too  interesting  to 
the  reader  to  be  given  in  other  than  his  own  words ; 
they  exhibit  with  what  iiidiflFerence  a  high  and  manly 
spirit  rdinquished  a  pecuniary  favour,  granted  ta 
him  unconditionally,  when  its  continued  acceptance 
could  be  construed,  however  illiberally,  and  without 
tiie  least  anticipation  of  such  a  demand,  into  an  ob- 
ligation to  future  servitude-** 

"  My  dear  Flood, 
**  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  most  obliging 
letters ;  you  are  a  person  whose  good  offices  are  not 
snares,  and  to  whom  one  may  venture  to  be  obl^ied 
without  danger  to  his  honour.  As  I  depend  iqKia 
your  sincerity,  so  I  shall  most  certainly  caU  upon 
your  friendship,  if  I  should  have  any  thing  to  do.iH 
Ireland ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  at  present,  at 
least  in  any  way  in  which  your  interposition  may  be 
onployed  with  a  proper  attention  to  yourself;  a 
point  which  I  shall  always  very  tenderly  consider  in 
any  ajqplication  I  make  to  my  friends. 
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^  It  IB  veiy  true  that  there  is  an  eternal  rupture 
between  me  and  Hamilton,  which  was  on  my  side 
neither  sought  nor  provoked ;  for  though  his  eon« 
duct  in  puUic  affairs  has  been  for  a  long  time  directly 
contrary  to-  my  opinioBS,  very  reproachful  to  hhn- 
self,  and  extremely  disgustful  to  me ;  and  though 
in  private  he  has  not  justly  fulfilled  one  of  his  en- 
gagements to  me,  yet  I  was  so  uneasy  and  awkward 
at  coming  to  a  breach,  where  I  had  once  a  dcAse  and 
intimate  friendship,  that  I  eontiniied  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  fidelity  to  adhere  to  his  cause  and  person ; 
and  wheel  I  found  him  greatly  disponed  to  quarrel 
wHh  me,  I  used  such  sulnnissive  measures  as  I  never 
before  could  prevail  upon  mys^  to  use  to  any  man. 

^  The  occasion  of  our  difference  was  not  any  act 
whatsoever  on  my  part ;  it  was  entirely  on  his,  by  a 
voluntary  but  most  insolent  and  intolerable  demand^ 
asnottnting  to  no  less  than  a  claim  of  servitude 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  without  leaving 
me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting  forward 
with  honour,  or  of  retiring  with  tranquillity.  This 
was  really  and  truly  the  substanee  ^  his  demand 
upoa  tac,  to  which  I  need  not  tell  you  I  reused 
with  some  degree  of  indignation  to  submit  On 
this  we  ceased  to  see  each  other,  or  to  correspond  a 
good  while  before  you  left  London.  He  then  com* 
menced,  through  the  intervention  of  others,  a  nego- 
ciation  with  me,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  of 
meanness  in  his  proposals  as  be  had  done  of  arro-- 
gance  in  his  demands;  but  as  all  these  prc^osals 
were  vitiated  by  the  taint  of  that  servitudie  with 
which  they  were  all  mixed,  his  negociation  came  to 
nothing. 

1  2 
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**  He  grounded  these  monstrous  claims  (such  as 
never  were  before  heard  of  in  this  country)  on  that 
pension  which  he  had  procured  for  me  through 
Colonel  Cunninghame,  the  late  Primate,  and  Lord 
Halifax,  for,  through  all  that  series  of  persons,  this 
paltry  business  was  contrived  to  pass.  Now,  though 
I  was  sensible  that  I  owed  this  pension  to  the  good 
will  of  the  Primate  in  a  great  degree,  and  though, 
if  it  had  come  from  Hamilton's  pocket,  instead  of 
being  derived  from  the  Irish  treasury,  I  had  earned 
it  by  a  long  and  laborious  attendance,  and  might, 
in  any  other  than  that  unfortunate  connexion,  have 
got  a  much  better  thing ;  yet,  to  get  rid  of  him  com^ 
pletely,  and  not  to  carry  a  memorial  of  such  a  per- 
son about  me,  I  offered  to  transmit  it  to  his  attorney 
in  trust  for  him.  This  offer  he  thought  proper  to 
accept.  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Flood,  for  troubling 
you  so  long  on  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  employ 
a  moment  of  your  thoughts,  and  never  shall  again 
employ  a  moment  of  mine." 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  without  experiencing 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  contempt; — of 
admiration  for  the  honest  independence  of  principle 
of  one  man,  contrasted  with  the  unusual  degree  of 
t3nranny  and  meanness  exhibited  by  another.  For, 
whether  Hamilton  wished  to  give  the  pension  to  an- 
other, or  to  exact  it  from  his  friend  in  order  to  gra« 
tify  a  pitiful  resentment,  or  to  bring  him  to  his 
own  terms  by  distressing  him  at  a  time  when  sudh 
a  supply  could  ill  be  dispensed  with,  the  transactidn 
is  extremely  discreditable  to  his  memory.  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  the  late  Mr.  Malone,  who  has 
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written  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  appears  to  have 
thought  80»  for  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  connexion  with  Burke. 

This  quarrel  excited  considerable  notice  among 
the  people  in  power  in  Dublin,  as  appears  by  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Waite  to  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  written  above  a  year 
afterwards,  and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  same  gentleman  already  alluded 
to,  whose  opportunities  and  success  in  research  have 
been  highly  instructive  to  the  public. 

''  Dublin  Castle,  9  May,  1765. 

**  We  are  told  here  that  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton 
and  his  genius  Mr.  Bourke  have  quarrelled  to  such 
a  degree  that  Mr.  Bourke  has  actually  given  up  his 
pension  of  300/.  per  annum  rather  than  continue 
obliged  to  him,  and  that  it  is  assigned  over  to  a  Mr. 
Jephson,  who  lives  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  this 
true?'' 

* 

The  report  that  Captain  Jephson,  afterwards  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Braganza  and  other  works,  was 
his  successor  in  the  pension,  might  have  been  true, 
at  least  for  a  time  ;  for  it  appears  by  the  following 
document  that  the  money  was  paid  for  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  though  not  to  Mr.  Burke.  It 
will  be  observed  also,  that  it  did  not  cease  till  after 
he  was  connected  with  office:  either  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  thinking  he  could  no  longer  retain  it  with 
decency  under  the  eye  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
properly  due,  or  from '  Mr.  Burke  procuring  the 
Marqiiis  of  Rockingham  peremptorily  to  strike  it 
out  of  the  list — 
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''  Vice  TieBBOxeaTs  Office,  DoUin^  25  Aug^  18S4. 

**  The  books  of  this  department  have  been  minutely 
examined,  and  it  appears  that  by  the  King's  letter^ 
dated  19  April,  176S,  there  was  granted  to 
Bdmund  Burke,  Esq.  during  pleasure,  a  pension  of 
300/.  a  year  from  25th  March,  1763,  which  he 
assigned  on  the  10th  April,  1764,  to  Matthew 
Colthurst  *  of  Chancery-lane,  county  of  Middlesex. 
— ^No  other  assignment  appears,  nor  do  any  grounds 
for  granting  even  appear  in  his  Majesty's  letters. 

*^  On  the  16th  December,  1765,  it  ceased,  pur* 
suant  to  his  Majesty's  letter  of  that  date,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant's  warrant  thereon,  dated  13  January, 
1766." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  transaction 
must  be  considered  very  magnanimous  by  carry- 
ing the  point  of  honour,  or,  as  he  emphatically 
termed  it,  ^^ desperate  fidelity"  so  far,  that  the 
story,  though  so  well  calculated  to  tell  to  his  own 
advantage,  never  till  recently  found  its  way  to  the 
public  ear,  and  this  only,  it  appears,  by  the  letter 
accidentally  being  rescued  from  the  flames  by  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  among  whose 
papers  it  was  found.  Yet  even  this  honourable 
reserve  was  tortured  into  a  handle  for  party  mis- 
representation ;  for  it  has  been  eagerly  circulated, 
and  with  the  same  perseverance  as  other  equally 
unfounded  rumours,  that  this  very  pension,  thus 
surrendered  from  the  most  upright  motives,  was  soAd 
by  him  for  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts  ;  add- 
ing to  the  tale,  by  the  same  ingenious  perversion  of 

*  Mr.  Hamilton's  attorney. 
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fact,  that  it  was  not  surfMrising  he  had  deserted  his 
last  firiaida,  because  he  had  deserted  his  first !  Other 
mminm  in  the  same  spirit,  and  quite  as  true,  were 
drculated  respecting  their  union  and  separation, 
which,  were  they  not  sometimes  copied  into  popular 
bookB  where  they  may  possible  deceive,  would  be 
beneath  notice. 

It  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  Burke  wrote 
Hamilton's  speeches ;  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  re^ 
maining  tongue-^tied  for  so  many  years,  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  his  old  associate,  and  then  professed  op- 
ponent in  politics,  gave  some  countenance  to  the 
assertion,  though  quite  unfounded  in  fact.  On  their 
quarrel,  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  upbraided  him 
with  having  taken  him  from  a  garret ;  when  the  re* 
ply  is  reported  to  have  been,  **  Then,  Sir,  by  your 
own  confession  it  was  I  that  desccfided  to  you.'* 
Some  apology  is  necessary  to  the  reader,  for  repeat- 
ing this  silly  falsehood,  told  of  half  a  dozen  other 
persons  beside ;  for  independent  of  the  utter  want 
of  truth  in  the  story  or  in  the  reproach,  Hamilton 
had  too  much  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  how* 
ever  deficient  in  the  proper  feelings  of  one,  to  make 
such  a  speech,  had  the  circumstance  been  true ;  and 
Surke  too  much  spirit  not  to  reply,  not  by  a  pitiful 
pun,  but  by  chastising  the  speaker  on  the  spot. 

The  fact  really  was,  that  no  interview  took  place 
pn  the  dissolution  of  their  friendship.  Along  with 
the  indosure  to  the  attorney  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
just  quoted,  was  sent  an  eloquent  valedictory  epistle, 
which  Hamilton  many  years  after  had  the  candour 
to  confess,  was  one  of  the  finest  compositions  he  had 
ever  ^ead,  although  it  is  not  known  that  he  showed 
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it  to  his  friends.  It  is  also  unknown  what  were  the 
private  engagements  he  forfeited  to  Mr.  Biuke, 
though  the  latter  retained  through  life  a  strong  sense 
of  having  been  unjustly  and  insolently  treated  by 
him  on  that  occasion. 

The  real  grounds  of  this  quarrel  verify  an  obser- 
vation of  the  late  Bishop  O'Beime,  who,  when  a 
gentleman  of  some  political  consideration  in  Ireland 
remarked  to  him,  that  though  he  himself  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  Burke's  strict  principle  and  honour 
upon  all  occasions,  yet  others,  who  did  not  know 
him  so  well,  were  less  inclined  to  give  him  cmdit 
for  some  unexplained  parts  of  his  conduct ;  **  Believe 
me»"  said  the  Bishop,  '^  if  there  be  an  obscure  point 
in  the  life  or  conduct  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  moment 
the  explanation  arrives,  it  will  be  found  to  redound 
to  his  honour." 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Burke's  letter  to  Mr.  Eloed, 
as  it  exhibits  the  near  view  of  puUic  affairs,  which 
he  enjoyed  even  at  this  time,  and  relates  some 
curious  particulars  of  the  ministry,  is  wcnrthy  of 
preservation — 

*^  To  your  inquiries  concerning  some  propositions 
in  a  certain  assembly,  of  a  nature  injurious  to  Ire- 
land; since  your  departure. — ^I  know  nothii^  of  that 
kind,  except  one  attempt  made  by  a  Mr.  Shiffher,  to 
lessen  the  number  of  the  ports  of  entry  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  allowed  for  the  trade  of*  wool  4md 
woollen  yam  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  country. 
This  attempt  was  grounded  on  the  decrease  of  the 
import  of  those  commodities  from  Irdand,  which 
lih^.  rashly  attributed  to  the  great  focdlity  of  <the 
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jUidt  tnuMport  of  wool  from  Ireland  to  France,  by 
the  indulgenee  of  a  number  of  ports.  This  idea, 
Ibwided  in  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tihe  Ixkih 
trade,  had  weight  witii  some  persons,  but  tbe  de* 
creased  import  of  Irish  wool  and  yam,  being  ac- 
oeunted  for  ujran  true  and  rational  principles,  in  a 
shtNTt  memorial  delivered  to  Mr.  Townshend,  he  saw 
at  once  into  it  with  his  usual  sag^ty ;  and  he  has 
silenced  the  complaints  at  least  for  this  session. 
Nothing  else  was  done  or  meant  tiiat  I  eoidd  dis-* 
oovier,  though  I  have  not  been  ina^ttentive ;  aiftd  I 

-  am  not  without  good  hopes  that  the  menaces  in 
the  beginning  of  the  session  will  end  as  they  began, 
only  in  idle  and  imprudent  words.  At  least  there 
is  a  strong  pix>bability  that  new  m«i  will  come  in, 

'  and  not  impn^ably  with  new  ideas. 

**  At  this  very  instant,  the  causes  productive  of 

*  )8ach  a  diange  are  strongly  at  work.     The  Regency 

*  Bin  has  Btoynt  such  want  of  concert,  and  want  of 
capaeity  in  the  ministers,   such  an  inattaition  to 

^  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  if  not  suqh  a  design 
against  it,  such  imposition  and  surprise  upon  the 
King,  and  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  disposition 

.  df  Parliament  to  the  Sovereign,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of 

.  them  aH  (tmless  perhaps  of  Grenville);  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  so  that  you  will 

:*  iiave  much  more  reason  to  be  surprised  tofiiid>the 
J  ministry  standing  by  the  end  of  next  week,  tban*  to 

xiliear  of  their  entire  removal.     Nothing  but  an  in- 

•i  ^tijlactable  temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can  prewat  a 

;  most  admirable  and  lasting  system  from  being  put 
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together,  and  this  crisis  will  show  whether  pride  * 
or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character ;  for 
you  may  be  assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to 
come  into  the  servfce  of  his  country  upon  any  plan 
of  politics  he  may  choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and 
honourable  terms  to  himself  and  to  every  friend  he 
has  in  the  W(»rld,  and  with  such  a  strength  of  pow^ 
as  will  be  equal  to  every  thing,  but  absolute  des- 
potism over  the  king  and  kii^om.  A  few  days 
will  show  whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that  of 
continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes  talking  fiistaan, 
exchided  from  all  ministerial  and  incapable  of  ail 
parliamentary  service.  For  his  gout  is  worse  than 
ever,  but  his  pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his 
gout.  These  matters  so  fill  our  imaginations  here, 
that  with  our  mob  of  6  or  7000  weavers,  who 
pursue  the  Ministry,  and  do  not  leave  them  quiet  or 
safe  in  their  own  houses,  we  have  little  to  think  of 
other  things. 

^*  I  will  send  you  the  new  edition  of  Swift's  post*- 

*  Pride,  or  some  other  passion^  did,  it  seems,  on  tliis  occasion, 
prevail  over  pairiotwn  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  for  though  the 
Duke  of  Cumherland,  by  order  of  the  King,  waited  upon  him  at 
Hayes  (19th  May)  the  veiy  day  after  this  letter  was  written, 
with  nearly  a  carte  blanche  for  the  formation  of  a  Ministiy,  he 
flatly  refused.  His  Majesty  was  necessarily  compelled  to  keep 
his  then  Ministers,  who  displayed  no  little  presumption,  if  not 
arrogance,  towards  him,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  not  readily 
be  replaced.  This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  long  con- 
tinue; and  by  Royal  commandj  the  Duke  two  months  afterwards 
brought  Lord  Rockingham  into  office.  See  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters  to  Lord  Hertford,  4to.  1825,  p.  223.  The  early  and  accurate 
intelligence  which  Mr.  Burke,  though  wholly  unconnected  with 
puUicf  Hfe,  gained  of  these  proceedings,  proves  the  nati!kre  of  the 
society  he  lived  in. 
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hnmoufi  works.  I  doubt  you  can  hardly  read  this 
hand ;  but  it  is  very  late.  Mrs.  Burke  has  been 
ill  and  recovers  but  slowly ;  she  desires  her  respects 
to  you  and  Lady  Frances.  lulus  is  much  obliged 
to  you.  Will.  Bourke  always  remembers  you  with 
uifection,  and  so  does  my  dear  Flood.  Your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

»  ISUi  May,  1765.  «  E.  BURKE. 

**  Pray  remember  me  to  Langrishe,  and  to 
Leland  and  Bowden.  Dr.  Nugent  desires  his  com* 
pliments  to  you,  in  the  strongest  manner ;  he  has 
conceived  a  very  high  esteem  for  you." 

Previous  to  this  rupture  with  Hamilton,  in  the 
autumn  of  1763,  and  in  the  spring  of  1764,  Mr. 
Burke  visited  Dublin  again,  on  some  expectations 
held  out  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant;  and  with  Mrs.  Burke  and  his  son 
made  a  short  stay  at  Ballitore,  returning  to  Queen 
Anne-street,  in  Jime.  His  brother  Richard,  several 
months  previous  to  this,  had  procured  the  collector- 
ship  of  the  Grenadas. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  trifling  circum- 
stance, occurring  in  a  pubUc  exhibition,  impressed 
those  who  were  present  and  knew  him  (among 
whom  was  the  relater  of  the  following  anecdote) 
with  a  feeling  of  his  humanity  and  virtue,  which,  on 
subsequent  occasions,  in  his  arduous  career,  was 
often  recalled  to  mind,  and  mentioned  to  his  honor. 

^^  In  the  year  1762,  one  Johnson,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  exhibited  many  feats  of  activity  in  horseman- 
ship, and  was,  I  believe,  the  first  public  performer 
in  that  line   in  and  about  London.      He  was  an 
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active,  clever  fellow  in  his  way»  and  seemed  to  me 
to  be  patronized  by  Mr.  Burke,  then  said  to  be  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Netterville,  and  Mr.  Nugent  the  merchant ;  for 
I  was  seldom  there  without  seeing  this  party, 
amongst  whom  Richard  Burke  sometimes  ap- 
peared. 

**  The  great  favourite  of  the  company   was  a 

beautiful  black  horse.  Whenever  Johnson  wanted 
him,  he  gave  three  smacks  of  his  whip,  and  the 
docile  creature  came  out  of  his  stable  and  stood  by 
his  side ;  he  then  ran  about  the  ring  until  another 
soimd  of  the  whip  brought  him  again  to  his  master. 
In  one  unlucky  round  he  disobeyed,  and  his  master's 
ivhip  often  sounded  in  vain.  AVhen  at  length  he 
stopped,  Johnson  by  a  violent  blow  between  the 
ears,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  the  creature  lay 
for  some  minutes  as  if  expiring.  Mr.  Burke  broke 
from  the  cu-cle,  and  running  directly  up  to  Johnson, 
vehemently  exclaimed,  *  You  scoundrel !  I  have  a 
mind  to  knock  you  down ! '  and  he  would  I  believe 
have  done  so,  if  Mr.  Netterville  had  not  reached 
him  and  interposed.  Johnson  had  then  leisure  to 
make  what  apology  he  pleased,  and  thus  the  matter 
ended ; — ^but  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of 
awe  and  admiration  made  upon  myself  and  others 
by  the  solemn  passion  with  which  Mr.  Burke 
uttered  this  otherwise  coarse  reproof.  Though  the 
circle  was  immediately  broken,  all  kept  a  respectful 
distance;  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  produced  an  effect  upon  an  audience.  I  must 
be  excused  for  comparing  great  things  with  small ; 
but  when  I  first  heard  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  indignation  against 
cruelty  and  corruption,  I  was  reminded,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  of  the  champion  of  the  poor 
black  horse." 

While  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  1763, 
•Edmund  received  a  letter  from  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Sleigh,  of  Cork,  recommending  to  his  attention  a 
friendless  son  of  genius,  who  had  proceeded  thence 
to  the  metropolis  to  exhibit  a  picture,  of  which  in 
his  native  city  no  sufficient  judgment  could  be 
formed.  This  was  Barry,  the  celebrated  painter. 
Mr.  Burke  saw  him  frequently,  examined  and 
praised,  his  picture,  inquired  into  his  views  and 
future  prospects,  and,  desirous  to  try  his  powers  of 
mind,  broached  an  argument  upon  a  question  of 
taste  rather  ingenious  than  solid,  which  the  other 
boldly  opposed ;  quoting  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
and  ignorant  as  it  seems  of  the  real  author,  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
Mr.  Burke  affecting  to  contend  that  this  was  a  poor 
performance  and  no  authority,  considerable  discussion 
ensued,  until  at  length  Barry  becoming  very  angry, 
his  new  acquaintance,  to  appease  his  indignation,  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  the  writer,  when  the  irritable 
but  enthusiastic  painter,  springing  from  his  seat, 
ran  and  embraced  him ;  and  as  a  more  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  admiration  for  the  volume  in  dispute, 
produced  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  had  transcribed 
with  his  own  hand. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  Burke  did  not  stop  at  mere 
acquaintance  and  advice ;  for,  though  possessing 
but  slender  means  himself,  and  with  quite  sufficient 
claims  upon  them,    he   had  too  much  goodness  of 
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heart,  and  too  sincere  sympathy  with  nnfiiended 
talents,  to  see  them  sink  into  hopeless  neglect  and 
poverty  without  at  least  giving  them  a  chance  for 
reward.  No  opportunities  for  improvement  exist- 
mg  in  DubHn,  he  oflSered  tiie  artist  a  passage  to 
England  with  Mr.  Richard  Burke^  just  then  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies^  received  him  at  his 
house  in  Queen  Anne^treet,  introduced  him  to  the 
principal  artists,  and  procured  employment  for  him 
to  copy  pictures  under  Athenian  Stuart,  until  a 
&vonrable  change  in  hi&  own  circumstances  enri^led 
him  to  do  still  more. 

Whenever  Parliament  was  sitting,  Mr.  Burhe 
was  observed  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  in  the 
gallery,  storing  up  those  jiractical  observaitions  on 
public  business  and  debate,  soon  to  be  drawn  forth 
for  active  use.  Most  of  his  hours  of  study,  as  he 
frequently  said  afterwards,  were  devoted  to  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  work^ 
ings  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  next  object 
in  his  eyes  was  our  commerce ;  these  alone,  he  said, 
had  made  us  what  we  were — a  free  and  a  great 
nation ;  and  these  he  had  spared  no  time,  no  labour, 
no  sacrifice,  thoroughly  to  understand,  and  for  these 
alone  had  well  earned  his  subsequent  pension  befone 
he  put  his  foot  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  19 
certain  that  he  was  the  first  who  rendered  the  prin- 
ciples and  many  of  the  details  of  commerce  gen^utly 
intelligible  in  that  assembly.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
proud  to  be  told  a  few  years  afterward,  by  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  the  matter,  the  *  all  knowing  Jack- 
son,' as  he  was  called,  that  there  was  more  good 
sense  about  trade  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
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Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  than  would  be  heard 
for  a  whole  year  in  Parliament,  except  from  Burke. 

In  the  discussions  to  which  the  peace  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Grenyille  Ministry  gave  rise,  he 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  considerable  share;  and  some 
letters  whidi  exdted  considerable  notice,  under  the 
signature  of  Anti-Sejanus,  were  attributed  to  his 
pen.  This  may  be  doubted,  or  in  fact  denied. 
They  might  have  been  Mr.  William  Burke's ;  but 
Edmund,  in  all  the  Annual  Rasters  up  to  the  period 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Rockingham  *  Adnnni^* 
tration,  pres»ves  a  rigid  impartiality,  strongly  re>- 
prohadng  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  on  both 
sides,  and  comidaining  (1764)  that  **  character  no 
longer  depended  on  the  tenor  of  a  man's  bfe  aod 
actions;  it  was  entirely  determined  l^  the  party 
he  had  taken." 

Previous  to  this  time,  it  has  been  said,  and  never 
denied,  that  he  had  disciplined  himself  in  public 
speaking  at  the  famous  debating  society,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Robin  HooiL"  Such  indeed  was 
then  the  custom  among  law-students  and  othav 
intended  for  public  life ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  t^ 
future  orator  having  commonly  to  encounter  sm 
opponent  wJbom  nobody  else  could  overcome ;  this 
person,  it  seems,  was  discovered  to  be  a  baker, 
whom  Gk>Idsmith,  who  had  heard  him  severed  times 
speak,  once  characterized  as  being  **  meant  by 
nature  for  a  Lord  Chancellor."  Mr.  Murphy  had 
some  faint  recollection  of  the  anecdote.  Trades* 
men  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  such  assem* 
hlies;  and  as  unlettered  minds  often  think  origi- 
nally, though  crudely,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  one 
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better  informed,  thus  to  seek  exercise  for  its  p*w«rs 
by  beating  down  their  errors.  A  circumstance 
ahnost  precisely  similar  occurred  to  the  late  cele^ 
brated  Mr.  Curran,  when  keeping  his  terms. in  Loxlr 
don,  and  is  related  in  his  memoirs  by  his  son. 

A  suggestion  of  Mr.  Reynolds  to  Mr.  Burke,  be- 
tween whom  a  dose  friendship  existed,  cemented 
by  admiration  of  each  other's  talents  and  private 
virtues,  gave  birth  in  1764  to  the  famous  Literacy 
Club,  in  imitation  of  the  social  meetings  of  the 
wits  of  the  preceding  age.  No  class  of  persons, 
perhaps,  require  them  more  than  those  who,  hav- 
ing little  to  enliven  the  solitary  drudgery  of  the 
day,  gladly  fly  to  familiar  converse  in  the  evening 
with  congenial  minds.  Here  the  wise  may  mix 
with  the  wise,  not  indeed  to  preach  up  wisdom, 
but  to  forget  the  follies  of  others  in  displaying  some 
of  their  own.  Here  also  were  performed,  without 
voting  th^t  undue  personal  animosity  and  un- 
measured abuse  of  the  criticism  of  our  day,  thoae 
oflkes  to  literature  now  imdertaken  by  the  leadinir 
reviews,  in  settling  the  claims  of  new  books  and 
authors.  Literary  enmities  were  then  less  general, 
perhi^,  in  consequence  of  men  of  jarring  opi- 
nions and  principles  being  brought  more  fre- 
quently together,  and  who  found  in  the  amenities  of 
social  intercourse  something  to  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  controversy.  Authors,  at  present,  associate 
more  with  the  world  and  less  with  each  other ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  or  the  public  have 
gained  by  the  exchange. 

Among  those  of  the    club  whom    Mr.  Burke 
much  esteemed,  and  whose  genius  and  foibles  were 
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alternately  sources  of  admiration  and  amusement^ 
was  Goldsmith.  They  had  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege within  two  months  of  each  other ;  the  former, 
as  related,  in  April,  the  latter  in  June,  1744 ;  and 
though  not  then  particularly  acquainted,  remembered 
each  other  afterwards  as  being  known  in  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  possession  of  talents,  rather  than  for  exert- 
ing them.  Occasional  meetings  at  Dodslejr^  renewed 
the  acquaintance,  about  1758;  and  in  the  Annual  Re- 
gister for  the  following  year,  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Leatmng  in  Europe^  is 
notioed  with  i^probation,  as  were  all  his  subsequent 
writmgs. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  vanity,  and  a  little 
jealousy,  which  however  from  the  manner  they  were 
shown  excited  rather  laughter  than  anger,  it  was 
di^Scult  to  know  Goldsmith  without  liking  him, 
even  !if  the  warm  regards  of  Burke^  Johnson,  and 
I^ynojds  were  not  alone  a  sufficient  stamp  of  the 
stf^rljug  value  of  any  man.  Humane  in  disposition, 
geiierqu3  to  imprudence,  careless  of  his  own  inte- 
reat9;»  a. chaste  and  elegant  writer  who  advocated  the 
intef^ts  of.  religion  and  morals,  and  who  combined 
with,  his  exhortations  as  mudi  of  practical  benevo- 
lence a$.£»Us  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  he  was  worthy 
of  such  friends ;  at  once  a  rival  of  their  fame  and  ctf 
their ;  virtues.  An  author  by  professions  he  was 
chfurapterized  by  the  imprudencies  often  attendant 
upqn  genius.  He  thought  not  of  the  morrow ;  the 
**  heaviest  of  metals  "  was  so  light  in  his  estimation 
as  to  be  carelessly  parted  with,  though  laboriously 
earned.  He  and  poverty  had  been  so  long  ac- 
quainted^ that  even  when  an  opportunity  offered  for 
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casting  her  off  by  the  success  of  his  pen,  they  knew 
not  how  to  separate.  He  lived  too  much  in  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  and  he  died  so. 

During  the  term  of  his  literary  life,  which  com- 
prised no  more  than  16  years,  he  wrote  much  and 
always  well,  but  chiefly  of  that  class  of  producti<m8 
intended  rather  as  sacrifices  to  necessity  than  to  in- 
clination.   There  is  enough  indeed  left  behind  him  for 
fam^  but  much  less  than  for  our  national  glory  and 
individual  pleasure,  every  reader  of  taste  desires. 
His  plays  are  good ;  his  poems,  novels,  and  essays, 
admirable :  his  histories,  as  far  as  they  go,  infinitely 
superior  to  any  others  of  the  same  abbreviated  descrip- 
tion. Some  persons,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
his  original  works,  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to 
him  poverty  of  genius,   forgetting  his  daily  wants 
and  the  shortness  of  his  career ;  but,  in  fact»  no 
writer  of  the  age  displayed  more  fertility  and  variety 
on  any  subject  to  which  he  chose   to  apply   the 
powers  of  his  mind.     And  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  constantly  to  write  for  present 
bread  before  he  could  think  of  contingent  reputa^ 
tion ;  for,  alas !  the  brain  with  all  its  noble  and  de- 
lightful thoughts  and  aspirations  must  stiU  sedc  its 
support  from  the  more  grovelling  stomadi.     He  died 
too  at  46,  an  age  at  which  Johnson  was  little  more 
than  beginning  to  become  known  to  the  public,  and 
after  which  that  great  writer  completed  several  of 
those  works  which  render  him  the  pride  of  our  nation. 
Had  poor  Goldsmith  lived  to  attain  an  equally  vene- 
rable term  of  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  both  from  his 
necessities  and  thirst  for  distinction,  that  the  na- 
tional literature  would  have  been  enriched  much 
more  than  it  is,  by  the  labours  of  his  pen. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Afpomted  Fdvatfe  Sedretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Roddn^iam — 
Aneodote  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — Mr.  Burke's  Account  of 
the  State  of  Parties  and  Politics — Success  in  Pacrliament— Dis- 
aadssioh  df  the  Ministry^^^hort  Account  df  a  aliort  Ateinistni^ 
tiMi'^Viftt  tb  f  icHand-^Anedloteft-— His  Memotjr — Gtisgories 
<-^Faniphlet  in  Reply  to  Mr.  GieiiTiUe>— Juniw^— LdMers  to 
Bany. 


Th£  moment  at  length  arrived  Mrbien  Mr.  Burke 
p&ntA  that  opening  into  {mbfic  life,  ti^di  muxwe 
attd  the  traiB  <tf  his  studies  had  so  eminentif  qua- 
lifted  him  to  «]!. 

Mr.  <Seofge  Oreoville^s  Administttation  had  %e- 
<fome  unpopular  hy  the  proeeedings  against  Mr. 
Wffltes,  by  the  mesans  resorted  to  for  increasing  4iie 
revenue,  and  the  supposed  secret  influence  of  Lord 
!b(sitef  t^hen  ^e  omission  of  the  Princess  Dowager 
iH  Wales^S  ntane  in  the  R^n^  Bill  thcfn  f^ramed 
iM  the  first  pa)-6!87«m  tfl^  ikM  ttialady  which  si^bs^ 
'quetitly  m  ittacSi  alBieted  the  Mng,  tkrew  it  out, 
as  Mir.  BMke,  In  Hkt  letter  alreadjr  ^tto«ed>  hfad 
dearly  predidUd  tm)  months  bdfere.  Itfr.  Ptet  mu^ 
then  applied  to  in  Vain ;  Hmt  imperious,  «lkMBigh 
aMe  nAM/tt,  isisaAf^  pemdVtBotg  his  Maj^ty  to 
have  a  v&ke  in  1M  (formation  ef  his  trt^  tomacfls. 
The  Dnk^of  iDittnherland,  mmh^eMeen^^rldsgood 
sense  and  ^pida^  deportment,  now  undfiMdok  the  f^- 
mation  of  "a  ministry ',  ^^d,  by  hits  eitptess  ooA^tiafid, 
and  thtoi^gh  him,  by  theidir^ct  ^^irexX^tibe  itin^,  n 
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division  of  the  Whigs  entered  into  office  under  the 

Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

The  body,  among  whom  this  nobleman  now  took 
the  lead,  though  comprising  the  chief  of  the  aristo- 

cracy  of  the  country,  presented  at  this  moment,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  an  unstable  and  hetero- 
geneous compound  of  repelling  particles.  It  was  split 
into  as  many  sections  as  a  marching  regiment  on  the 
parade ;  but  having  no  other  principle  of  a  military 
body,  exhibited  only  the  irregular  energy,  when  it 
showed  any  energy  at  all,  of  an  undisciplined  mob ; 
a  mass  of  moral  quicksilver  without  any  fixed  point 
of  adhesion ;  the  cuttings  and  parings  of  all  opi- 
nions, jumbled  into  a  crude,  vacillating,  unintelli- 
gible whiggism ;  most  of  the  members  being,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  neutral-ground  men,  so  wavering,  so  imde- 
.cided,  so  uncertain  in  their  support,  as  almost  to 
justify  the  wish  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  **  he  hoped  to 
God  the  race  was  extinct." 

The  Marquis,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  their 
friends,  forming  the  main  division  of  the  party, 
deemed  themselves  sound  Whigs ;  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford professed  to  be  a  Whig;  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
called  himself  a  Whig ;  Mr.  George  Grenville  thought 
himself  a  Whig;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  if  he  hung  aloof  from 
the  name  of  Whig,  was  so  near  to  it  in  substance, 
that  none  but  himself  could  distinguish  the  difference. 
Each  of  these  had  various  shades  of  opinion,  and 
some  of  their  followers,  as  it  proved,  no  opinions 
at  all ;  while  several,  with  Charles  Townshend, 
seemed  so  eager  for  place,  or  unsteady  in  principle, 
as  to  be  ready,  upon  the  sununons,  to  adopt  or  sur- 
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render  any  opinions  whatever.  Statesmen  out  of 
office  are  often  in  the  unlucky  predicament  of  being 
imable  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
their  hair's-breadth  differences  of  sentiment  with 
those  who  are  in ;  and  when  they  happen  to  suc- 
ceed, do  not  always  get  as  much  credit  as  they  ex- 
pect for  utility,  novelty,  or  sincerity,  in  their  views. 
Lord  Rockingham,  doomed  to  be  a  leader  of  short- 
lived administrations,  commanded  general  respect 
for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  manners.  He 
was  not  a  great  man,  only  perhaps  because  he  al- 
ready enjoyed  the  chief  of  the  fruits  of  political 
greatness — almost  the  highest  rank  and  the  amplest 
fortune.  But  were  there  an  order  of  statesmen  set 
apart  from  the  general  class,  distinguished  for  clear 
views,  unwavering  integrity,  for  a  sound  under- 
standing and  an  upright  mind,  who  aimed  at  no 
brilliancy,  and  were  superior  to  all  duplicity  or  trick, 
even  to  promote  a  favourite  purpose,  he  would  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  His  knowledge  and  ac- 
quirements were  all  substantial.  He  had  much  for 
use,  though  but  little  for  display.  His  rank  in  life 
enabling  him  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  political 
horizon,  he  observed  keenly,  and  expressed  himself  in 
public,  on  most  occasions,  wisely  and  temperately. 
Never  touching  on  the  extremes  of  timidity  or  rash- 
ness, he  possessed  the  useful  art  of  knowing  exactly 
how  far  to  go,  on  party  occasions,  and  where  to 
stop.  Whoever  had  him  for  an  opponent  had  an 
honourable  one,  whom,  if  he  could  not  convince,  he 
could  scarcely  disesteem ;  and  as  a  minister,  none 
could  have  more  unequivocally  at  heart  the  good  of 
his  country. 
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Throu^  the  reconmeiMUitipii  ei  sftveral  frieadi, 
paftiailarly  Mr.  Fkeberbert;  Mr.  Biiike  ncdre^ 
the  appointment  of  privato  secretary  to  thia  noble^ 
ipw,  July  17,  1765,  just  a  week  after  tbe  latter 
had  heen.  n<Hninated  to  the  head  of  the  Tieasury. 
*'  The  British  dKHninkna,''  says  a  writer  who  kjasm 
mpst  of  the  political  characteKs  of  the  time,  ^  did 
not  furnish  a  more  able  and  fit  person  fov  thM  im- 
portant and  confidential  situation ;— 4he  only  man 
since  the  days  of  Cicero  who  has  united  the  talenfts 
of  speaking  and  writing  with  irresistiUe  force  and 
el^;aiice." 

His  own  account  of  this  event  given  niae  years 
afterwards,  was  stated  with  much  modesty.  ^  In 
the  year  sixty-five,  being  in  a  very  private  station, 
far  enough  frrai  any  line  of  business,  and  not  having 
th(9  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house,  it  was  my  fortune, 
unknowing  and  unknown  to  the  then  ministry,  by 
the  intervaitkm  <tf  a  common  friend,  to  become  con- 
nected with  a  very  noble  person,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  department.  It  was  indeed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  little  rank  and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  the 
mediocrity  of  my  talents  and  pretensioiis.  But  a 
situation  near  enough  to  ^uible  me  to  see,  as  well 
as  others,  what  was  going  on ;  and  I  did  see  in  that 
noble  person  sueh  sound  prmciples,  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  miaoU  such  dear  and  sagacious  sense,  and 
such  unshaken  foortitiide^  as  have  bound  me,  as  well 
as  others  muck  better  thaji  me,  by  an  inviolable  at* 
tacluneBt  to  him  from  that  time  fiNrward." 

By  those  who  knew  him  intimately  he  was  ii»- 
doubtedly  deemed  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Mi- 
nistry; he,  however,  had  not  the  same  high  opi- 
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nion  of  his  sitnatioii,  having  afterwards  said,  that 
of  all  the  members  of  the  party  at  that  time,  he  had 
the  least  sanguine  hopes  of  it  as  a  road  to  power. 

The  appointment  had  been  scarcely  gained,  when 
misconception  or  enmity  threatened  to  fling  him  back 
once  more  to  a  private  station.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  seals,  than  he  waited  upon  the  Marquis, 
over  whom  he  had  some  influence,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  unwarily  taken  into  his  service  a  man 
of  dangerous  principles,  a  Papist,  and  a  Jacobite. 
The  statement  was  immediately  communicated,  in 
somealarm,  tothe  accused.  The  latter  at  once  admitted 
that  several  of  his  connexions  were  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  but  disclaimed  that  persuasion  for  himsel 
and  all  the  members  of  his  own  family,  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  charge ;  and  further,  that 
his  education  and  conduct  while  at  Trinity  Col- 
lie, and  the  tenor  of  his  life  after  quitting  it,  were 
known  to  several  mutual  acquaintance,  who  were  at 
hand,  and  might  be  referred  to,  to  disprove  the  ca- 
lumny. 

The  Marquis  saw  so  much  frankness  in  the  ex- 
planation, that  he  readily  declared  himself  satisfied, 
but  not  so  his  independent  secretary.  He  said  it 
was  impossible  they  could  longer  continue  in  confi- 
dential communication ;  for  that  the  impression  his 
Lordship  had  received  would  imperceptibly  produce 
reserve  and  suspicion,  embarrassing  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  so  unpleasant  to  the  subject  of  them,  that 
nothing  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  remain  in 
such  a  situation. 

Struck  with  this   further  instance  of  openness 
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and  Spirit,  the  Marquis  instantly  assured  him,  that 
so  far  from  any  bad  impression  remaining  on  his 
mind, .  his  manly  conduct  had  obliterated  every 
scruple,  and  that  if  for  nothing  but  what  had  oc- 
curred oh  that  occasion,  he  should  ever  esteem  and 
place  in  him  the  fullest  confidence, — a  promise  which 
he  faithfully  performed.  "  Neither,"  adds  Lord 
Charlemont,  the  relator  of  the  anecdote,  and  who 
personally  knew  the  circumstances,  **  had  he  at  any 
time,  or  his  friends  after  his  death,  the  least  reason 
to  repent  of  that  confidence;  Burke  having  ever 
acted  toward  him  with  the  most  inviolate  faith  and 
affection,  and  towards  his  surviving  friends  with  a 
constant  and  disinterested  fidelity,  which  was  proof 
against  his  own  indigent  circumstances  and  the 
magnificent  offers  of  those  in  power." 

To  this,  as  well  as  some  other  attempts  to  pre- 
judice him  in  the  opinion  of  his  patron,  he  alludes 
in  the  following  letter  to  his  uncle,  who,  in  a  serious 
difiiculty  in  which  some  of  his  relations  were  acci- 
dentally involved,  had  applied  to  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence, from  being  so  near  to  the  fountain  of  power, 
to  extricate  them.  His  reasons  for  declining  to  in- 
terfere show  his  judgment  and  good  sense.  But  in 
Ireland,  in  those  days,  there  was  an  unhappy 
opinion  not  even  now  eradicated,  that  interest  could 
always  overpower  law. — The  postscript  affords  an- 
other illustration  of  his  considerate  benevolence  even 
in  the  most  trifling  matters — 

**  MV  DEAR  SiK, 

"  Since  I  heard  from  you,  our  little  party  in 
Queen  Anne  Street  has  been  reinforced  by  a  person 
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who  loves  you  as  wdl  as  I  do — ^poor  Richard  of 
Grenada.*  He  left  that  island  in  no  very  good  state 
of  health,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  vexation  from, 
but  also  after  a  great  and  perfect  triumph  over,  his  . 
enemies ;  a  set  of  the  greatest  villains  that  ever 
existed.  He  has  leave  of  absence  for  six  months ; 
and  is  I  think  already  as  completely  re-established  in 
health,  strength,  and  spirits,  as  we  could  wish.  We 
all  join  in  giving  you  joy  on  the  occasion  of  our 
friend  Katty's  (q.  Kitty's  ?)  match ;  and  only  wish 
her  that  she  may  be  as  happy  in  a  husband  as  her 
mother  was ;  and,  much  §s  we  regard  her,  we  cannot 
wish  her  better.  Pray  remember  our  hearty  con- 
gratidations  to  the  young  couple. 

*'  I  am  sincerely  concerned  for  the  match  that 
Garret  Atty  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make ;  and  did 
from  the  beginning  expect  no  better  issue  of  it,  in  a 
county  circumstanced  as  ours  is ;  assure  my  uncle 
that  there  is  no  one  step  on  earth  in  my  power  that 
1  would  not  gladly  take  to  give  ease  to  his  mind, 
which  must  be  cruelly  agitated;  I  most  sincerely 
pity  him;  but,  I  believe,  when  he  reflects  how 
newly  cmd  almost  as  a  stranger  I  am  come  about 
(among?)  tkese  people^  and  knows  the  many  in^ 
dustrious  endeavours  which  malice  and  envy  (very 
unprovoked  indeed)  have  used  to  ruin  me,  he  will 
see  that  so  early  a  request  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  laws,  upon  my  bare  word,  against  the  finding 

*  His  brother.  A  copy  of  this  letter  (lately  published  In  a 
weU-condiicted  periodical  work)  taken  a  long  time  ago^  lies  among 
the  papers  of  a  gentleman^  a  relatiye  of  Mr.  Burke^  to  whom  the 
writer  of  these  volumes  is  under  obligations  for  much  other  valuable 
information. 
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of  a  Jury  of  the  greatest  county  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  upon  the  most  unpopular  point  in  the  world, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  do  me  infinite  pre- 
judice, without  the  least  possibility  of  succeeding  in 
the  object  I  aimed  at.  This  I  am  sure  your  own 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  both  of  you,  and  will 
satisfy  my  uncle  that  no  vain  and  timorous  delicacy, 
but  the  real  conviction  I  have  of  the  inefficacy  of  the 
application  with  regard  to  him,  prevents  my  taking 
a  warm  and  active  part  in  this  affair  ♦*♦*♦. 

*^  It  is  now  time  for  me  to  make  some  inquiry 
about  my  young  Mend,  y9ur  grandson,  Ned.*  I 
have  really  been  so  hurried  with  the  many  changes 
which  have  happened  in  my  affairs,  and  those  of  my 
friends  for  some  time  past,  that  I  have  not  had 
leisure  to  inquire  much  about  him.  My  brother  and 
I  will  consult  some  proper  method  of  having  him 
sent  to  sea  under  honest  and  good-natured  manage- 
ment ;  give  me  some  account  of  him,  and  whether 
you  still  continue  of  opinion  that  this  way  of  life 
will  be  advisable  for  him.  If  your  sentiments  are 
the  same  they  formerly  were  upon  this  article,  I 
hope  you  had  an  eye  to  the  sea  in  the  education  he 
has  since  had ;  we  may  in  a  short  time  compleat  it 
here. 

**  You  cannot  think  how  happy  you  would  make 
us  by  writing  often,  and  being  as  particidar  as  you 
c^n  about  any  thing  that  concerns  you.  Thank  my 
Cousin  Garret  for  his  kind  concern  in  my  affairs : 
whenever  he  has  any  account  to  make  up,  he  will 
settle  it  with  you ;  by  this  you  have  my  letter  of 
attorney  empowering  you  to  act  for  me.     If  you 

*  The  present  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Nagle. 
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sbould  8^  CouQfleUar  Murphy  and  tW  Gotwe), 
make  my  heeaty  i^omplweQta  to  them.  Om»  mate 
I  b«g  U^bewapedUly  from  you*  JaM  and  Dick  are 
trnly  you9s  ;  cmi  ia  my  d^ar  «ii«le»  your  affeetiooate 
MenfA.  «  E.  Burke* 

''  Oct.  14,  X765, 

^'  I  WW  JXaak  HenueBsy  li^re  some  time  ago ;  Ua. 
family  is  w^l ;  his  wife  reaiy  to  fell  to  jueces.  I 
recoltect  tbat  Gannett  *  in  his  life-time  used  to  aUow 
to  a  poor  neighlKHu*  oi  yours  some  malt,  or  some 
sudi.  small  prescait  at  Chxistmas  ;  kfc  it  be  continued 
to  him^  and  chiirge  it  to  my  account.  Jenny  in- 
tended as  much  more.  Let  him  have  it  either  in 
that  way  or  any  other  which  he  may  like  better ; 
and  if  poor  Philpot  be  alive,  you  will  direct  that  he 
should  have  a  dozen  of  port  or  s^ne  good  strong 
wine  at  Christmas,  and  now  and  then  a  bottle  or 
two  before  that  time.  You  will  advance  the  money 
to  CoiuuQ  Garrett,  and  plai^  it  to  my  acconnt. 
Until  th^  c^  be  had  to.  Duhlix^  he  so  good  to  be 
very  careful  of  the  papers  in  your  hands." 

By  an  arrangement  with  Lord  Verney  he  came 
immediately  into  Parliament  as  Member  for  Wen- 
dover  in  Buckinghamshire,  his  Lordship,  in  return, 
being  Gazetted  a  Privy-Councillor ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  though  the  principal  appointmenta 
under  the  Ministry,  and  among  others  that  of  the 
private  secretaries,  are  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Roister  of  the  year,  his  own  name  seems  studiously 
omitted.  William  Burke  soon  afterwards  became 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  General  Conway,  and 

^  His'clder  brother. 
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Member  for  Bedwin  in  Wiltshire ;  sitting  for  the 
latter  until  the  general  election  in  1774. 

Seldom  perhaps  did  a  ministry  succeed  to  office 
under  more  discouraging  circumstances  than  that 
under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Though  of 
unobjectionable  reputation,  several  of  the  members 
were  young  in  office ;  they  were  scarcely  popular, 
from  being  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  they  were  not  favourites  at  Court,  on  account 
of  holding  some  principles  at  variance  with  those 
who  were,  perhaps  invidiously,  called  the  interior 
cabinet,  or  King's  friends ;  neither  were  they  suffi- 
ciently united  among  themselves,  either  from  previous 
concert  or  personal  attachments  to  calculate  upon 
stability,  particularly  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cmnberland,  who  expired  suddenly  at  a  meeting  held 
to  arrange  some  of  the  business  of  the  session,  on 
the  81st  October  1765. 

In  America,  the  discontents  were  become  truly 
alarming,  in  consequence  of  the  Stamp  Act  passed 
by  Mr.  George  Grenville  the  preceding  February, 
after  being  opposed  only  by  a  minority  of  forty  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  without  either  debate, 
division,  or  protest,  in  the  Lords,  of  so  little  con- 
sequence was  the  matter  deemed. 

At  home,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
incensed  at  restrictions  whice  threatened  to  destroy 
their  trade.  The  country  gentlemen  of  England  how- 
ever wanted  a  productive  revenue  pouring  into  the 
English  Exchequer,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
burdens  arising  from  the  late  war ;  and  the  colonies 
insisted  that  such  revenue  they  could  not,  and  would 
not,  afford.    One  strong  and  popular  party  in  Parlia- 
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ment  dedarecl  it  treason  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  tax  America  without  her  own  consent. 
Another,  stronger  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  de- 
clared it  equally  treason  to  the  Crown  and  Legislature 
to  surrender  the  right  of  taxation ;  and  the  latter  opi- 
nion eventually  proved  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in 
the  country. 

The  best  exposition  extant  of  the  state  of  parties 
at  this  period  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke  him- 
self; and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its  being  a  re- 
markable aera  both  in  his  life  and  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  it  is  given  here.  But  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  as  evincing  his  moderation  as  an  histo- 
rian ;  for  though  known  in  Parliament  always  as  a 
strong  partisan,  yet  in  writing  anonymously  he 
usually  wrote  impartially ;  a  degree  of  candour  rarely 
imitated  by  literary  men,  who,  however  moderate  in 
tone,  in  their  avowed  productions,  often  give  loose  to 
violent  party  zeal,  where  no  responi^ibility  is  incurred. 
To  the  honour  of  his  inoderation  therefore  be  it  re- 
membered, that  the  following  was  written  when 
suffering  under  a  sense  of  injury  by  the  belief  that 
his  friends  and  himself  had  been  ejected  from  office 
without  any  just  or  even  assigned  cause — 

*^  At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  volume,*  we  saw 
the  nation  involved  in  the  most  distressful  circum- 
stances that  could  well  be  imagined ;  our  manufac- 
turers at  a  stand,  commerce  almost  totally  annihi- 
lated, provisions  extravagantly  dear,  and  a  numerous 
populace  unemployed,  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing a  livelihood.  Such,  and  so  gloomy  was  the 
prospect  that  opened  at  home  upon  us,  along  with 

*  Annual  Register. 
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by  Mteniix^  It  Mtom  ttte  AttMMfc,  wkerfe  ^Oe  ato- 
nies ^KKhiliilMl  nothSi^  but  «cMad  of  tfftardiy  Md 
CMftefiioiH  wiiere  licentiouflftieai  WW  cfttried  ftlmoflt 
to  the  Uigh^t  pitdi  ^6t  it  j^ssiUf  could  idfiiit, 
witihout  asisMHnimg  anodier  ntaie ;  "^ilst  the  pre^i- 
gate  and  abandoned  (as  i8  usually  the  case  in  citil 
oommotions)  under  the  specious  pretext  aad  mask  of 
liberty  and  the  cotnmoB  camse,  gave  a  loose  to  th^ 
own  unruly  passions,  and  coifiinlHied  Idl  those  exorbi- 
tances which  the  vulgar  are  so  pi^one  to,  when  under 
any  prelence  tbey  are  allowed  Ui  asseAtoble  As  bodies, 
Mid  throiqgfa  any  refta:s^tlM  of  lil^  laws,  they  ha^ 
not  the  fears  of  itounediafte  |muishnient  upM  them. 
We  have  belbre  oiiserved,  idisft  those  of  iski  higher 
rank  aMongst  ifiem  did  not  teke  any  ^los  to  allay 
the  fetment ;  it  is  ^rol^le  that  maay  of  the  more 
serious  of  them  cetidemned  iti  tireir  minds  seveml 
lM!ts  fftfSt  were  cowmitted,  bnt  did  net  thidk  ptoper 
to  Aamp  a  spfcrit^  which,  howevo*  irreg«ilarly  k»  Im- 
properly exerted,  they,  pei^aps,  nit  that  time,  tivsught 
it  -conducive  to  their  designs  to  beep  ^ve. 

**  But  though  a  violeirt  resentmc«it  supported  the 
spirit  of  the  colonists,  Ihey  conM  not  but  sensibly 
feel  the  inconveniendes  which  ^in  entire  stopipage  of 
trade  must  occasion  amo^  a  people  who  had  hi- 
therto subsisted  by  Cdmmerce. 

'<  However>  libeir  wai^houses  were  ftill  of  Briti^ 
goods,  for  which  they  had  not  paid ;  and  the  many 
resources  of  9o  vast  an  e^ctent  of  tK)untry,  abounding 
in  the  most  essential  articles  of  life,  prevented  them 
from  feeling  so  much  inmiediate  distress  as  oar  own 
manufacturers  and  labouring  poor  at  home. 
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*^  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  enonnoiks  stutt 
owing  to  our  merdiaiitSy  in  the  colonies,  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  the  public  were  under,  and 
severely  afflicted  the  trading  and  manufacturing  part 
of  the  community.  These  debts,  amounting  to  se- 
veral millions  sterling,  the  Americans  absolutely  re- 
fused to  pay,  pleading  in  excuse  their  utter  inabi- 
lity, which  plea,  it  appears,  the  merchants  admitted 
to  be  reasonable. 

**  As  the  nation  was  never,  perhaps,  in  a  more  cri- 
tical situation,  so,  of  consequence,  no  administration 
ever  had  greater  difficulties  to  encounter  than  the 
new  one.  They  were  under  an  immediate  necessity 
of  enforcing  the  stamp-act  by  jfire  and  sword,  or  else 
of  moving  its  immediate  repeal  in  Parliament.  In 
the  former  case,  though  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  Great  Britain  to  crush,  or  even  extirpate 
the  colonies,*  yet  such  decision,  if  not  looked  up<m 
as  absolute  suicide,  must,  at  least,  be  considered  as 
making  use  of  one  arm  to  cut  off  the  other. 

**  Fatal  were  the  consequences,  which  it  was  fore- 
seen and  foretold  would  attend  such  an  attempt ;  and 
it  Was  obvious,  that  if  such  consequences  shotM 
ensue,  the  first  framers  and  promoters  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws,  would  have  been  entirely  forgot  in  the 
general  odium  and  execration,  which  would  have 
fallen  solely  upon  the  Ministers,  who,  by  enforcing 
such  ruinous  measures,  had  wrought  the  destructioii 
of  their  country. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  act  shoiQd  be  repealed, 
a  colourable  appearance  was  not  wanting  to  charge 
them  with  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  toge- 

*  On  tbis  point  Mr.  Burke  soon  changed  his  opinion. 
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ther  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  to 
their  own  irresolution,  or  else  to  a  causeless  animo^ 
sity  which  it  would  be  said  they  bore  to  their  prede- 
cessors, and  a  blind  opposition  to  all  their  measures. 

'^  The  loss  of  their  illustrious  friend  and  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  seemed,  at  this  period,  to 
be  truly  critical  to  the  Ministry ;  his  influence,  his 
authority,  his  good  sense,  his  patriotism ,  and  the 
high  regard  the  public  held  him  in,  would  have 
added  greatly  to  their  strength  and  security. 

**  Thus  situated,  they  had  an  opposition  to  en- 
counter, consisting  of  gentlemen,  several  of  whom 
had  held  the  first  employments  in  the  kingdom,  and 
who,  for  abilities,  experience,  knowledge  of  business, 
property,  and  connexions,  were  very  reputable,  and 
therefore  truly  formidable. 

**  Some  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  obliged  in  ho- 
nour, as  well  as  through  opinion,  and  a  spirit  of  op- 
position, to  embark  warmly  in  vindication  and  sup- 
port of  measures  which  had  originally  been  their 
own ;  for  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  had  the 
natural  partiality  of  a  parent,  and  in  defence  of 
which  they  were  determined  jo  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground  with  the  Ministry.  Some  also  joined 
them  through  principle. 

<*  They  thought  that  the  insolence  of  the  Ameri- 
cans deserved  chastisement,  where  otherwise,  the 
hardship  of  their  circumstances  might  merit  relief. 
Others  there  were  who  gave  themselves  no  trouble 
as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  American  taxation,  but 
who  would  have  been  very  glad  that  their  own  bur- 
thens at  home  could  be  at  all  lightened,  by  any 
sums,  that  could  be  drawn  in  any  manner,  out  of  the 
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pocketa  of  the  ooloniftts ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  lorvers  and  assertors  of  high  pre- 
rogative natoi^ally  chimed  in  with  the  re$t,  upon 
their  own  principles.  There  were  not  a  few  also 
who  first  kept  aloof  firom,  {md  in  due  time  deelar^ed 
against  the  Ministry,  upon  some  symptoms  which 
appeared  early,  of  their  wanting  that  countenance 
which,  as  it  hath  been  favouraUe  or  adverse,  has 
determined  the  good  or  ill-fortune  of  the  several 
successive  systems  of  administration  for  some  years 
past*  This  part  of  the  opposition  was,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  by  much  the  most  dangerous. 

**  To  balance  this  powerful  opposition,  the  admi^ 
nistration  consisted  of  gentlemen,  who,  though  many 
of  them  were  young  in  office,  were  yet  extremely 
high  in  estimation ;  whose  characters  were  clear, 
whose  integrity  was  far  above  suspicion,  and  whose 
abilities  seemed  to  grow  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
business  they  were  engaged  in ;  their  .constant  ad- 
herence also  to  the  cause  of  liberty  had  procured 
them  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  public, 
both  of  which  they  enjoyed  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. They  had,  beaides,  some  other  advantages, 
as  they  were  not  bound  to  the  support  of  me^ures 
at  all  events,  merely  because  they  had  planned  or 
advised  them;  so  they  could  weigh  matters  with 
coolness  and  impartiality,  and  judge  without  pre^ 
judice  or  passion ;  at  least  they  had  the  happiness 
not  to  be  obliged  to  act  systematically  wrong. 

**  They  appear,  accordingly,  to  have  avoided,  as 
well  as  in  matters  so  critical,  perhaps,  they  could  be 
avoided,  the  two  extremes ;  in  one,  whidi  it  was 
apprehended  they  must  inevitably  have  struck,  they 

VOL.  I.  L 
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neitiier  precipitated  affairs  in  America  hj  the  rash- 
ness of  their  councils^  nor  did  they  sacrifice  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  or  nation  by  irresolution  or  weak- 
ness ;  and  the  firmness,  as  well  as  temper,  which 
appeared  in  their  dispatches  to  the  different  govem- 
ors,  when  examined  by  the  House,  did  them  the 
greatest  honour.  By  preserving  this  medium,  by 
suspending  their  own  judgment  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  till  they  had  obtained  that  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  they  still  left  it  in 
the  power  of  the  supreme  legislature  to  use  healing 
measures,  and  did  not  urge  their  fellow-subjects, 
through  desperation,  to  the  conunittal  of  such  acts 
as  could  not  be  forgiven. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  prudence  of  this  conduct,  it 
was  severely  animadverted  on  by  the  opposite  party. 
These  gentlemen  would  have  the  most  coercive 
means  made  use  of,  for  forcing  the  new  laws  and 
regulations,  in  which  themselves  had  so  great  a 
ahare,  fully  sensible  of  the  disgrace  that  must  be 
reflected  on  them  by  a  repeal ;  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  they  wished  to  see  the  executive  power 
so  deeply  engaged  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
that  the  legislature  could  not  then  in  honour  recede 
from  the  support  of  it.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
plan  of  moderation  that  had  been  adopted,  was  op- 
posed with  the  greatest  acrimony,  and  the  severest 
invectives  pointed  at  administration,  for  not  having 
immediately  employed  troops  and  ships  of  war  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  outrage- 
ousness  of  the  resistance,  and  the  importance  of  the 
authority  which  was  resisted,  did,  as  they  asserted, 
indispensably  require. 
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**  In  the  mean  time,  the  American  affairs  were 
become  a  general  subject  of  discussion,  and  number^' 
less  pamphlets  were  wrote  on  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  in  general,  both  sides  were  guilty  of  the 
same  fault,  though  in  the  most  opposite  extremes ; 
the  advocates  for  the  colonies  carried  the  idea  of 
liberty  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  while 
their  antagoniste  seemed  to  imagine,  that  a  person 
forfeited  every  birthright  and  privilege  of  an  Eng- 
lishman by  going  to  live  in  America.  They  both 
also  proved  a  great  deal  too  much,  while  the  former 
seemed  to  consider  the  colonies  rather  as  inde^ 
pendent  states,  in  a  sort  of  equal  alliance  with  the 
mother  country,  than  as  dominions  depending  upon 
and  belonging  to  her ;  they  furnished  the  strongest 
reasons  why  that  irregular  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
should  be  timely  checked,  by  making  them  sensible 
of  their  dependence. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of  the  colonies, 
by  exaggerating  their  power,  opulence,  and  popu- 
larity, sufficiently  proved  the  necessity  of  treating 
them  with  tenderness,  as  if  their  calculations  were 
allowed  to  be  half  founded,  it  must  be  impossible  to 
retain  them  long  in  subjection  by  any  other  means. 

"  In  this  situation  were  affairs  (17th  Dec.)  when 
the  Parliament  met  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1765*  Particular  notice  was  taken  from  the  throne 
of  the  importance  of  the  matters  which  had  occurred 
in  North  America,  and  which  were  given  as  a  reason 
for  assembling  the  two  houses  sooner  than  was 
intended,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
issue  the  necessary  writs  on  the  many  vacancies  that 
had  happened  since  the  last  session,  and  proceed  im^ 
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mediately  after  the  recess,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
weighty  matters  that  should  then  be  laid  before 
them,  for  which  purpose  the  fullest  accounts  of  the 
American  affairs  should  be  prepared  for  their  in- 
spection* Most  of  the  friends  to  administration  had 
vacated  their  seats  in  consequence  of  the  late 
changes,  so  that  by  death  and  promotions,  there 
were  forty  one  seats  now  vacant.  Some  thought  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  make  any  strictures  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  till  they  should  be  in  a 
situation  to  vindicate  or  explain  it,  in  theix  prop» 
persons  as  members  of  the  house :  it  appears,  howr 
ever,  that  others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  An 
Address  having  been  resolved  in  answer  to  the 
king's  speech,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  oppositioi^ 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  addressed  to  give  ordera^ 
that  copies  of  all  letters,  papers,  orders,  or  instruci- 
tions,  sent  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  <^ke,  or  the 
other  principal  departments,  to  the  governors  and 
officers  of  the  crown  in  North  America,  together 
with  copies  of  all  answers  thereto,  and  of  all  other 
papers  relative  to  the  late  disturbance  there,  to  the 
execution  of  the  stamp  duty,  to  the  enforcing  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  quelling  of  riotous  and  tumultuous 
disorders,  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  This 
motion  seeiped  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  had 
been  declared  from  the  throne,  that^  the  fullest  ac- 
counts of  these  affairs  should  be  laid  before  Parliap 
ment. 

^  The  House  probably  thought  the  proposition 
not  very  decent  with  regard  to  the  crown,  nor  can- 
did with  regard  to  the  Ministry;  in  their  situation  at 
that  time ;  so  that  on  a  sh«rp  debate,  the  previous 
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question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by 
a  majority  of  70  to  85.  The  House  having  then 
issued  the  necessary  writs,  adjourned  for  the  holi- 
days." 

With  so  many  irreconeileable  interests  and  opi- 
nions to  contend,  Ministry  opened  the  session  for 
business  on  the  14th  January,  1766,  when  Mr. 
Burke  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  concerning  America. 
The  details  are  not  otherwise  known  than  from  a 
few  notes  taken  by  Lord  Charlemont.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  professed  to  have  no  specific  objection  to  the 
Ministry,  though  he  would  not  give  them  his  con<> 
fidence,  immediately  followed  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
debate,  and  complimented  him  by  observing,  «  that 
the  young  member  had  proved  a  very  able  advo- 
cate; he  had  himself  intended  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  anticipated  with  so 
much  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  that  there  was  little 
left  for  him  to  say ;  he  congratulated  him  on  his 
success,  and  his  friends  on  the  value  of  the  acquisi- 
tion they  had  made."  Many  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Burke  were  in  the  gallery  purposely  to  witness 
this  first  display  of  his  powers,  one  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Murphy;  and  they  all,  on  his  quitting  the 
house,  crowded  round  him,  expressing  the  greatest 
pleasure  at  the  result,  the  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt  being 
of  itself,  in  the  general  opinion,  a  passport  to  fame. 
After  this  he  spoke  fr^uently  and  at  length,  and 
again  received  some  unusual  compliments;  the 
highest  estimate  being  formed  of  his  powers  as  a 
speaker.  ^ 
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Richard  Burke,  writing  to  Barry  the  painter, 
says,  11th  February,  a  month  after  the  opening  of 
the  session,  "  Your  friend  (Edmund  Burke)  has  not 
only  spoke,  but  he  has  spoke  almost  every  day ;  as 
to  how  I  shall  leave  you  to  guess,  only  saying  that 
to  a  reputation  not  mean  before,  he  has  added  more 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends  could  have 
imagined.  He  has  gained  prodigious  applause  from 
the  public,  and  compliments  of  the  most  flattering 
kind  from  particulars ;  it  will  add  to  what  I  know 
you  already  feel  on  this  occasion  to  be  told,  that 
amongst  the  latter  was  one  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who  paid 
it  to  him  in  the  house  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
and  in  the  strongest  terms." 

A  member  of  the  club*  who  had  treated  him 
rudely  on  one  occasion  in  consequence  of  being 
foiled  in  a  literary  discussion,  and  had  found  it 
convenient  to  absent  himself,  from  the  coolness  with 
which  he  was  on  this  account  afterwards  received 
by  the  other  members,  expressing  some  surprise  at 
his  elevation,  Johnson  as  promptly  as  prophetically 
replied,  "  Sir,  there  is  no  wonder  at  all.  We  who 
know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country."  Writing  soon  afterward, 
March  9th,  1766,  to  Mr.  Langtcn,  Johnson  said, 

^  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  known  for  his  Life  of  Johnson  and  His- 
tory of  Music^  possessed  of  some  literary  anecdote,  hut  of  no 
genius,  and  of  a  most  unamiahle  character.  Some  idea  of  his  di^-^ 
position  and  temper  may  he  formed  from  the  fact,  that  for  his  di»-^ 
comfiture  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  ahove,  he  entertaiiied  thrpu^ 
life  a  rooted  avendon  to  Mr.  Burke,  his  fan^ly,  and  even  to  some 
of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Dyer,  of  whom  more  will 
he  said  hereafter ;  and  occasionally  indulged  in  dark  insinuationa 
against  them  all  as  men  of  "  desperate  fortunes." 
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"  We  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  company  since  he  has 
been  engaged  in  public  business,  in  which  he  has 
gained  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his 
first  appearance  ever  gained  before.  He  made  two 
speeches  in  the  House  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  were  publicly  commended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
have  filled  the  town  with  wonder ;"  adding  in  an- 
other passage  the  remarkable  words,  **  Burke  is  a 
great  man  by  nature,  and  is  expected  soon  to  attain 
dvil  greatness." 

William  Burke,  writing  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  thus  expresses  himself,  ''  You  have  heard  that 
his  (Edmund)  success  has  exceeded  our  most  san- 
guine hopes ;  all  at  once  he  has  darted  into  fame ;  Z 
think  he  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
Commons  ;"  again,  **  Ned  (Edmund)  is  full  of  real 
business,  intent  upon  doing  solid  good  to  his  country, 
as  much  as  if  he  was  to  receive  twenty  per  cent,  from 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  empire,  which  he  labours 
to  improve  and  extend." 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Ministry  was  to 
repeal  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  but 
to  pass  a  declaratory  bill  asserting  the  l^islative 
power,  in  all  cases,  of  the  mother  country.  These, 
if  Mr.  Burke  did  not  advise,  he  had  a  considerable 
share  in  defending,  against  a  strong  opposition  which 
he  subsequently  characterized  ^^  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
and  not  the  most  scrupulous  that  ever  sat  in  the 
house."  Neither  of  the  parties,  however,  of  which 
it  was  composed  was  satisfied,  because  neither  <^ 
their  principles  of  coerdon,  or  concession,  were  fully 
recognised. 

It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  any  body  of 
statesman  acting  upon  an  enlarged  system  for  the 
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general  interests  of  a  great  ooimtrjTt  coHkl  prudently 
have  done  otherwise  than  the  Ministry  did.  Wisdom 
is  seldom  to  be  found  in  extreme*  They  therefore 
took  a  middle  course  between  the  violence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville,  who,  it  must  be  ccmfessad^ 
gave  vent  to  much  wild  matter  not  very  ecmsistent 
with  political  discretion,  the  one  about  almost  p»r« 
feet  freedom  to  the  colonies,  the  other  on  the  duty 
of  unlimited  submission  from  them.  The  phrase 
which  Mr.  Burke  had  applied  to  the  former  gentle- 
man before  he  had  the  lightest  idea  of  being  con- 
nected with  administration,  of  **  talking  fustian,'' 
might  now  be  applied  very  justly  equally  to  him, 
and  to  his  brother  in-law. 

Both  laws  ultimately  passed,  though  the  Ministry 
never  recovered  the  shock  they  occasioned ;  even  the 
members  belonging  to  the  King's  Household  voting 
with  Opposition.  The  merchants,  however,  were 
pleased ;  the  discontents  in  America  sensibly  sub* 
sided,  and  might  not  have  been  renewed,  but  for 
what  was  termed  the  external  taxation  plan  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  unfortnately  adopted  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Among  other  popular  measures,  a  resolution 
passed  the  Commons  against  general  warrants; 
lif hich,  in  the  hope  of  other  favours  from  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  a  member  of  Administra- 
tion, drew  from  exile  the  celebnUted  Mr.  Wilkes. 
He  appeared,  accompanied  from  P^ris  by  Mr. 
I(^ughlan  Madeai^e,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Burke,  ppvately  in  London  early  in  May,  176611 
and  was  determined,  as  he  said,  either  to  make  hU 
fortune  froiaa  the  fears  of  the  government,  or  to 
annojr  it*  .  • 
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The  Marquis,  howeTer,  would  not  see  him.  Mr. 
Biirke,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  was  sent 
as  his  deputy,  when,  after  five  different  interviews, 
his  modest  demands  to  compensate  for  his  suffer- 
ings,— ^viz.  a  free  pardon,  a  sum  of  money,  a  pen- 
sion of  1500/.  per  annum  on  the  Irish  establishment, 
or  equivalents^-were  peremptorily  rejected,  with  a 
recommendation  to  leave  the  country.  The  nego- 
ciation,  however,  was  conducted  with  such  address 
and  temper  by  the  secretary,  that,  after  a  douceur 
of  thi%e  or  four  hundred  pounds,  collected  from  the 
private  purses  of  Ministry,  this  pattern  of  morality 
and  suffering  patriotism  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
French  capital. 

Eiarly  in  June  Parliament  was  prorogued.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  negociatlons  were  on 
foot  for  a  change  of  ministry,  accelerated  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  who, 
to  discredit  them  in  every  way,  sent  back  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia,  effected  by  Sir  George 
Macartney  aft^  great  difficulty  and  subsequently 
admitted  to  be  a  very  advantageous  one,  three  times 
for  revision  upon  very  trifling  pretexts.  Of  this 
William  Burke  wrote  an  account  to  Sir  George; 
who,  through  this  channel,  and  also  from  his  young 
friend  Charles  Fox,  then  about  to  quit  Oxford,  was 
much  pleased  to  hear  his  address  and  skill  in  the 
literary  compositions  connected  with  the  subject 
highly  eulogized  by  Edmund  Burke. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  Administration  quitted 
office,  without  pension,  sinecure,  or  reversion  to  any 
of  its  members.  His  Majesty  to  the  last  being  ex- 
tremely complaisant  and  even  kind  to  their  leader ; 
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no  cause  was  assigned  for  this  turn  out ;  no  political 
misdeeds  attributed  to  them ;  except  a  supposition 
that  they  had  delayed  longer  than  was  decorous,  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  relinquished  his 
post  in  May.  He  also  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his 
colleagues,  but  that  they  wanted  strength,  which  he 
said  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
To  that  popular  statesman,  therefore,  the  details  of 
the  new  arrangements  were  committed,  by  an  ex- 
press intimation  to  that  effect  from  His  Majesty, 
who,  in  a  manner,  surrendered  to  him  at  discretion, 
by  stating  that  '*  he  had  no  terms  to  propose,'' 

This  removal  of  a  body  of  men  of  fedr  talents  and 
obviously  good  intentions,  certainly  excited  a  good 
deal  of  observation  in  the  public  mind ;  for  thou^ 
there  was  no  violent  popular  enthusiasm  in  their 
favour,  there  was  not  a  murmur  against  them. 
Some  considered  them  hardly  treated;  a  feeling 
which  increased  the  marked  and  unvarying  unpopu-^ 
larity  of  their  successors.  Others  fancied  they  saw 
a  sjrstem  at  work  which  would  permit  no  ministry 
to  remain  long  stationary,  lest  it  should  fix  itself  too 
strongly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people :  and  this  opi- 
nion received  some  countenance  from  the  pains  taken 
by  a  minute  calculator  to  turn  over  the  records  of 
office,  when  it  appeared  that  since  Mr.  Legge  quitted 
the  situation  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  May, 
1761,  not  less  than  530  changes  of  plaice,  in  and 
out,  all  depending  on  ministerial  influ^ioe,  had  oc- 
curred ;  a  drcumstanoe  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  debate  on  the 
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City  of  London  remonstrance  four  years  afterwards 
(March  15,  1770)  observed — 

"  It  is  an  observation  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
experience  of  all  states  and  ages,  that  a  fluctuation 
of  councils  in  any  kingdom  is  a  manifSest  proof  of  its 
imbecility :  admitting  the  position  therefore,  and  ap-i 
plying  it  to  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  I  believe 
the  records  both  of  ancient  and  modem  history  will 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  point  out  an  aera  of  such 
weakness  as  the  last  nine  years  of  the  English 
annals. 

**  During  this  period.  Sir.  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  has  been  in  no  less  a  number  of  hands  than 
Mr.  Pitt's,  Lord  Bute's,  Mr.  Grenville's,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham's,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's,  and  Lord 
North's ;  so  that  if  we  were  to  divide  the  nine  yeanr 
equally  between  them,  there  would  be  just  a  year 
and  a  half  for  every  separate  administration. 

**  In  the  nature  of  things.  Sir,  this  fluctuation  of 
ministers  could  not  be  productive  of  salutary  effects. 
Each  different  minister,  without  impeaching  either 
the  clearness  of  his  head  or  the  probity  of  his  heart, 
had  his  own  peculiar  plan  of  action ;  so  that  system 
continually  contradicted  system ;  what  was  done  by 
the  premier  of  one  day  was  counteracted  by  the  pre- 
mier of  the  next,  and  like  Penelope,  the  whole 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  power  was  employed  to 
unravel  the  political  web,  which  cost  such  prodigi-i 
ous  labour  in  the  formation." 

The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  formii^  the 
new  Ministry  are  sufficiently  known  to  every  reader 
of  history.  Having  disgusted  his  relation  and  poli- 
tical associate  Lord  Temple,  the  Bedford,  the  Rock« 
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ingham,  and  every  other  party,  Mr.  Pitt,  now 
created  Earl  of  Chatham,  seemed  likely  to  have  the 
Cabinet  nearly  to  himself.  Drirea  at  length  to  his 
ntmoet  shifts,  by  dint  of  cutting  out  reversions  and 
pensions  (forming  an  unfjEtvourable  contrast  to  the 
system  of  his  predecessors),  by  harsh  dismissals  of 
some  from  office  without  known  cause,  and  by  as 
unexpected  offers  to  others  who  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  showing  altogether  a  most  perturbed 
and  rash  state  of  mind,  he  assembled  together  a 
most  motley  group  of  stragglers,  of  which,  seven  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Burke  drew  the  following  memorable 
and  not  over-charged  portrait^- 

*^  He  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet  so 
variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement;  here 
a  bit  of  blade  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots 
and  courtiers ;  King's  friends  and  Republicans ; 
Whigs  and  Tories;  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ; 
but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on. 
The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same 
board  stared  at  each  other  and  were  obliged  to  ask-*^ 
Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
tae — Mr.  Such-apone — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — I 
venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a 
single  office  divided  between  them  who  had  never 
spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives.'' 

Upon  such  a  slippery  pedestal  did  this  eminent 
man  expect  to  exalt  himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  chief,  almost  the  only  prominent  figure  in 
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the  group.  Either  dictator,  or  nothing;  had  beeii 
for  some  years  his  motto ;  success  and  popuLur  ap^ 
pkuse  had  in  some  measure  spoiled  him ;  he  dreamt 
not  of  meeting  with  a  superior ;  he  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  having  even  an  equal  in  office,  for  he  had 
continually  interfered  in  the  details  of  the  offidai 
business  of  others,  when  interference  was  neither  de- 
licate nor  called  for ;  he  had  hitherto  lottHy  upheld 
the  supremacy  of  his  own  opinions  over  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  cabinet  put  together ;  he  would  not 
condescend  to  conciliate  or  persuade  any  one,  yet 
loftily  expected  to  govern  them  all.  Though  there* 
fore  beyond  doubt  the  most  successful  and  popular 
minister  which  Great  Britain  ever  had,  his  arrogance 
had  repelled  and  disgusted  nearly  as  many  friends  as 
his  abilities  or  eloquence  had  ever  drawn  around 
him. 

This  disposition  unhappily  led  him  to  care  little 
for  men  or  measures,  except  such  as  came  out  under 
his  own  especial  protection ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  an 
attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  this  period  not  tp 
believe,  that  to  this  overweening  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  impatience  of  any  thing  like  equality  of 
talents  or  power  in  others,  the  good  of  his  country 
was  more  than  once  sacrificed.  A  jimction  with  the 
Rockingham  party  while  in  office,  would  have  as- 
sured present  harmony  with  America ;  and  their 
united  good  sense,  penetration,  and  the  recollection 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  refusal  to  tax  that  country, 
might  have  eventually  warded  off  that  contest  alto- 
gether. The  Marquis,  it  seems,  made  the  attempt 
to  win  him  more  than  once,  but  found  the  truth  of 
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Bubb  Doddington*8  adsertion  that  he  would  be  '*  an 
an^racticable  colleague."* 

His  own  scheme  of  a  ministry  was  utterly  hope« 
less.  The  former  lofty  dictator  soon  submitted  to 
be  neglected  by  the  men  of  his  own  making.  He 
sunk  in  a  few  months  to  the  degree  of  a  subaltern 
in  the  corps  which  he  had  embodied  and  naturally 
expected  to  command  ;  measures  being  adopted  in  the 
cabinet  with  regard  to  America  (namely,  the  duties 
on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  painters*  colours),  in  the  very 
teeth  of  his  proclaimed  opinions  and  declarations ; 
exemplifying  the  truth  of  another  remark  of  the 
'  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Rockingham  party ;  **  When 
he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  accomplished 
his  scheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer 
minister." 

Mr.  Burke,  desirous  to  let  the  public  know  as  much 
as  he  knew  himself  of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of 
his  £riends>  drew  up  in  a  few  hours  an  original 
species  of  party  manifesto,  **  A  short  account  of  a 
late  short  Administration;"  it  blamed  no  person,  made 
no  lamentations,  used  no  laboured  arguments,  drew 

*  Horace  Walpole^  whose  politics  were  of  an  opposite  cast, 
aeenu  to  have  had  just  the  same  opitaion  of  this  popular  statesman 
as  a  Memher  of  Opposition,  that  Doddington  had  of  him  as  one 
of  the  Ministry — namely,  that  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  act 
with  him.  Writing  to  Lord  Hertford,  Jan.  22,  1764,  he  says, 
in  alluaum  to  the  state  of  the  Grenville  Ministry — *'  For  Mr. 
Pittj  you  know,  he  never  will  act  like  any  other  man  in  Oppoai- 
lion,  and  to  that  George  Grrenville  trusts;  however,  here  are 
such  materials  that  if  they  could  once  be  put  in  operation  for 
a  fortnight  together  the  present  Administration  would  be  blown 
up." 
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no  direct  inferences ;  but,  simply  stating  in  as  few 
lines  as  possible  the  public  measures  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  left  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con-' 
elusions.  This  of  course  is,  though  insinuated  rather 
than  expressed,  in  favour  of  the  party  he  had 
espoused ;  half  concealing  the  character  of  a  dexter- 
ous partizan,  under  that  of  a  calm  observer. 

A  sharper  skit  upon  Lord  Chatham  and  his  col-* 
leagues,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  followed  in  a  few 
days,  in  the  form  of  a  comment  on  the  preceding, 
under  the  signature  of  Whittington,  a  tallow-chaU'* 
dler  in  Cateaton  Street.  It  possesses  keen  irony 
and  humour,  was  much  read  and  talked  of  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  same 
pen.*     These  appear  in  the  Annual  Register  for 

^  It  has  liiewiae  been  given  to  Richard  Btii^ke :  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  originated  with  the  family^  and  bears  eresty 
trace  of  the  qtdet  irony  of  Edmund.     It  is  subjoined :— 

ff 

"  To  TAB  PatNTSB  OF  THB  PUBLIC  AdVEBTIBER. 

'^  In  the  muUUude  qf  eourueUors  there  is  sqf^y,  says  the  wise 
man.  If  Solomon  means  pzivf  counsellors,  this  nation  ou^^  to 
be  safe  beyond  all  others,  since  none  can  boast  sudi  a  variety  of 
ministers,  and  none  such  a  multitude  of  privy-counsellors. 

*'  Ministers,  now-a-days,  are  pricked  down  for  the  year  Hke 
sheriffs ;  and  if  none  were  to  make  more  <if  their  offices  than  the 
last  didj  I  fancy  we  should  see  them  Jine  off,  at  demand  a  poI!, 
before  they  consented,  to  serve.  In  my  younger  days,  Chamber- 
lain's Present  State  of  England  would  last  you  seven  years,  and 
needed  no  more  to  be  renewed  annually,  than  a  family  bible  or  a 
Whole  Duty  of  Man ;  but  now  you  can  no  more  guess  who  is  in 
office  to-day,  by  the  court-calendar  of  last  year,  than  you  can  tell 
the  present  price  of  stocks  by  Lloyd's  list  of  Christmas  1745. 

''  But  the  main  design  of  my  taking  pen  in  hand,  was  to  refute 
the  siUy  author  of  a  late  silly  publication,  called,  A  short  Account 
of  a  late  short  AdministraiioH, 
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1766.     Another  huroorouB  piece  giren  to  him  is 
<<  Ship  News  for  1765  f  in  these  thd  allusions  to 

'^  This  half-sheet  accountant  shows  his  ill  humour  in  the  very 
title :  he  calls  one  year  and  twenty  days  a  short  administration : 
whereas  I  can  pcore^  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct,  that  it  is  as 
much  as  any  ministry  in  these  times  has  a  right  to  expect. 

*^  Since  the  happy  aocesoon  of  his  present  Majesty^  to  this  day, 
we  hare  worn  out  no  less  than  five  complete  sets  of  honest,  able, 
upright  ministers ;  not  to  speak  of  the  present,  whom  God  long 
preserve. 

^'  First,  we  had  Mr.  Pitt's  administration ; 

'«  Next  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's* ; 

''  Then,  Lord  Bute's ; 

"  Then,  Mr.  Grenville's ; 

'^  And,  lastly,  my  Lord  Rockingham's. 

*^  Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  take  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  reckon  from 
the  seventh  of  October,  1760,  to  the  thirtieth  (^  July,  1766,  you 
will  find  five  years,  nine  months,  and  thirty  days ;  which,  divided 
by  five,  the  total  of  administiatioDS,  gives  exactly  one  year  and 
sixty  days  each,  on  an  average  as  we  say  in  the  city, — and  one 
day  more,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  serve  in  leap  year. 

"  How  spiteful,  then,  to  cavQ  about  a  few  days  !  for  you  see,  by 
this  calculation,  the  accountant's  friends  were,  at  most,  only  forty 
days  short  of  their  allowance ;  besides,  I  am  toLd  by  a  beef-eater 
at  court,  that  from  their  kUting  in,  to  their  being  kicked  out,  was 
RaUy  one  morning,  or  six  hours,  more  than  one  year  and  twenty 
days ;  a  circumstance  which  he  has  maliciously  suppressed. 

*'  To  proceed  in  my  criticisms  on  this  author,  I  must  take  no- 
tice of  the  compliments  he  pays  his  friends,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  says,  *  they  came  into  employment 
under  that  Prince's  mediaiitm,'  when  the  fact  is,  they  came  in  by 
his  potiHve  commands.  He  conjured  them,  required  them,  on 
their  allegiance,  to  accept :  so  that  they  have  only  the  merit  of 
preited  men ;  and  like  them  too,  though  th^  are  liable  to  be  shot 
for  desertion,  as  well  as  volunteers,  yet,  according  to  every  rule 
of  military  justice,  they  may  be  whipt  out  of  the  service  at  any 
time,  and  have  no  title  to  the  king's  bounty  for  enlisting. 

<'  The  author's  spite  against  the  Right  Hon.  William,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Viscount  Pynsent,  in  the  county 
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the  chief  political  characters  of  the  day  are  happily 
hit  off»  and  that  of  Charles  Townshend  particularly 

of  Samenet,  appears  in  the  same  paragraph.  He  8ayB>  *  they 
(the  late  ministers)  were  removed  hy  a  plan  teliled  by  that  noble- 
man.' How  little  expressive  of  his  operations  is  the  word  set- 
tled !  when  we  know  full  well,  that,  when  OHfy  a  great  eommoner, 
he  refused  to  be  responsible  for  any  measures  which  he  did  not 
absolutely  gttuie.  The  accountant,  therefore,  should  have  said 
dictated  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  more  suitable  to  his  character, 
and  to  real  fact,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inquiry  just  published,  as 
'tis  said,  by  his  quondam  friend  Earl  Temple. 

''  These  two  cronies,  it  seems,  quarrelled  about  dictation  ;  and 
the  very  man  who  a  few  years  ago  was  glad  to  play  Bowman  to 
the  great  commoner  at  a  city  feast,  stooping  and  rising  for  half 
an  hour  together,  like  the  Chelsea  water-works,  on  this  occasion 
stood  straight  as  a  may-pole,  and  refused  bowing  either  to  him, 
mjbr  him,  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  while  he  sat  skulking  in  a 
nde-box. 

.  **  On  the  whole,  it  is  next  to  scandalum  tnagnatumy  to  allege  that 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  did  any  thing  less  than  dictate  the  late 
changes.  He  has,  once  more,  deigned  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hand,  and  will,  no  doubt,  drive  with  his  wonted 
speed,  and  raise  a  deal  of  dust  around  him.  His  horses  are  all 
matched  to  his  mind ;  but  as  some  of  them  are  young  and  skit- 
tish, it  is  said  he  has  adopted  the  new  contrivance  lately  exhibited 
by  Sir  Francis  Delaval  on  Westminster-bndge ;  whenever  they 
b^^in  to  snort,  and  toss  up  their  heads,  he  touches  the  spring, 
throws  them  loose,  and  away  they  go,  leaving  his  Lordship  safe 
and  snug,  and  as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  sat  on  a  wool-pack. 
.  ''In  the  long  bead-roll  of  services  done  by  the  late  ministry, 
which  the  author  presents  to  our  belief,  one  after  the  other,  like 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  there  is  one  I  cannot  avoid  laughing  at, 
the  refusing  to  grant  patents  and  reversunu.  Their  friends  say 
they  had  the  power,  and  would  not :  the  more  fools  they : — their 
enemies  say,  they  had  the  inclination,  and  could  not ;  tant  pis 
pour  eux.  But  my  Lord  Chatham  has  already  shown,  that  he 
had  both  inclination  and  power,  by  granting  patents,  in  the  first 
week  of  his  administration,  to  Lord  Northington,  Lord  Camden, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  brother  gcrman  to  the 
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k^  in  brief,  what  he  afterwards  said  of  him  mort 
in  detail. 

Ten  days  only  elapsed  after  the  retirement  of 
his  friends,  before  he  set  out  for  his  native  country. 
The  motives  to  this  retreat,  though  "  free  to  choose 
another  connexion  as  any  man  in  the  country/'  do 

Earl  of  Bute^fand  brother  in  office  to  himself^  par  nobilejrairtm, 
which  eirer  way  you  take  it.  Reverrions  were  unemployed  stocks^ 
which  the  new  ministry  found  cut  and  dry^  ready  to  begin  trade 
upon ;  and  this  is^  as  I  take  it^  what  our  author  alludes  to  by  the 
late  administration's  '  rendering  the  ways  smooth  and  easy  to  their 
successors.'  To  be  sure^  it  was  rendering  the  ways  easy,  to  leave 
wherewithal  to  grease  them;  but  why  they  did  not  employ  these 
helps  to  smooth  the  way  for  themselyes,  is  indeed  surprising.  It 
may  be  said,  before  they  came  in,  they  always  derJaimed  against 
reversions ;  but  this  is  a  poor  excuse — every  body  knows  that  pio- 
fessLons  of  patriotism  are  like  treaties  of  peace — they  only  bind  Htt 
fve  are  strong  enough  to  break  them. 

**  I  finish  my  criticisms  on  this  short  performance^  with  an  ob- 
servation on  the  harsh  and  unwarranted  word  the  accountant  em« 
ploys  in  relating  the  dismission  of  his  friends :  he  says,  '  they  left 
their  offices  at  the  express  command  of  their  Ilo3ral  Master;'  there^ 

by  insinuating,  that  his  M ^y  dismissed  them  spontaneously, 

and  from  a  dislike  to  their  measures.  If  their  measures  were 
good  and  popular,  (as  he  pretends)  it  is  unjust  to  his  M — ^^y  to 
say  he  disliked  them.  The  truth  is,  that  no  letters  of  dismis- 
sion were  sent  to  those  that  attended  Court;   and   the  exnm^ 

tenance  and  behaviour  of  his  M ^y  to  the  late  first  Lord  oi 

the  Treasury  marked  the  highest  degree  of  esteem  and  personal 
favor ;  therefore,  we  may  judge  they  were  set  aside  at  the  never- 
ceasing  importunities  of  an  all-powerful  Thane,  to  whom  they 
never  bended  the  knee;  and  for  the  conveniency  of  a  new  adminis* 
tration,  fVom  whom  (perhaps  vainly)  heexpected  more  complaisance. 

'*  This  is  the  first  time  I  troubled  you  or  the  public  with  my 
poUtics,  though  I  have  been  thirty  years  in  London  in  the  taUow- 
chandling  way,  and  twelve  a  common-coundlman^  and,  if  Uie  beU 
lings  true,  shall  be  lord  mayor  before  I  die.  Therefore  pray  in- 
sert my  letter  directly,  as  you  would  oblige, 

''  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

'^  Cateaton-street,  Aug.  M^"  "  Whittington." 
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honour  to  liis  consistency.  **  To  put  himself*''  m 
he  says,  **  out  of  the  way  of  the  negociations  which 
were  then  carrying  on  very  eagerly  and  through 
many  channels  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  went 
to  Ireland  very  soon  after  the  change  of  Ministry, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
He  was  at  that  time  free  from  any  thing  that  looked 
Hke  an  engagnnent.  He  was  further  free  at  the 
desire  of  his  friends ;  for  the  very  day  of  his  return* 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  wished  him  to  aeoept 
an  employment  under  the  new  system.  He  belierei 
he  might  have  had  such  a  situation ;  but  again  he 
eheerfully  took  his  fate  with  the  party/' 

The  office  whidi  he  might  have  had,  and  whieh 
was  indirectly  offered,  was  that  of  a  lord  of  trade ; 
in  his  situation  this  disregard  of  pcditieal  oonse^ 
quence,  of  rank,  and  emohunent,  arising  from  a  nice 
sense  of  honour  even  against  the  advice  of  his 
patron,  as  it  was  a  rare  saoriiice,  ou^t  to  be  eonsi- 
dered  a  great  one. 

Mrs.  Burice,  his  son,  and  brother,  were  with  him 
in  this  excursion,  which  continued  for  three  months, 
visiting  the  little  property  left  by  his  elder  brother, 
who,  as  already  stated,  died  in  April  the  preceding 
year,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some  other  places  in  the 
southern  divisions  of  that  kingdom,  not  omitting  a 
short  visit,  as  usual,  to  his  Ballitoie  friends.  A 
portion  of  his  time  was  dex)x>ted  to  the  antiquities 
and  native  language.  Of  the  latter  he  knew  enough 
to  make  some  trifling  translations,  and  about  fivn 
years  afterwards  communicated  to  his  old  ccdlege 
acquaintance,  Dr.  Leland,  who  was  Uien  writing  the 
History  of  Ireland,  two  volumes  of  aM  Irish  maaik- 
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Scripts,  containing  several  of  the  ancient  written 
laws  of  that  country  in  a  very  early  idiom  of  the 
language,  which  he  had  accidentally  discovered  in 
London,  on  a  bookstall. 

In  allusion  to  this  topic,  the  tongue  of  his  native 
country,  he  observed  in  conversation  with  Johnson ;. 
«  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is  Teuto- 
nick;  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues;  it  has 
much  English  in  it  f  and  when  the  similarity  of 
English  and  Dutch  was  mentioned,  he  added,  "  I 
remember  having  seen  a  Dutch  sonnet  in  whidt  I 
found  this  word,  roesnopies.  Nobody  would  at  first 
think  this  was  English ;  but  when  we  inquire,  we 
find  roes^  rose,  and  nopte,  nob.  So  we  have  the  ori- 
gin of  our  word  rosebuds^  His  acquaintance  with 
the  filiation  of  languages  was  pronounced  by  several 
competent  judges  to  be  extensive ;  a  subject  which, 
from  his  other  multifarious  occupations,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  escaped  investigation. 

Among  other  places  which  he  visited  during  his 
tour,  was  the  town  of  Loughrea  in  the  county  of 
Gralway,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  sister, 
Mrs.  French,  resided.  While  there,  an  anecdote  is 
recorded  of  him  not  a  little  characteristic  of  his  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  and  for  the  auth^iticity  of  which, 
a  lady  (Mrs.  B  )  a  near  relative  of  a  gentleman 
high  in  office  under  the  present  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
and  whose  friends  lived  near  the  same  spot,  vouches. 

Strolling  into  the  town  after  an  early  dinner,  on 
a  fair  or  market  day,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Burke  was 
attracted  to  a  group  of  children,  who  were  always  a 
source  of  interest  to  him,  gazing  with  intense  admi- 
ration on  the  exterior  of  a  kind  of  puppet-shew,  or 
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rude  theatrical  exhibition,  to  the  interior  of  which 
there  were  a  variety  of  invitationfi  for  those  who  had 
the  means  to  enter.  The  anxious  curiosity,  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  youthful  group  of  their  inability 
to  gratify  it,  induced  him  to  bargain  with  the  pro- 
prietor for  the  admission  of  the  whole,  when  some 
of  his  friends  coming  up  at  the  moment,  insisted 
upon  exerdsing  their  privilege  as  his  entertainers  in 
paying  the  whole  of  the  expence,  *•  No,  no,  my  dear 
friends,"  said  he,  '^  this .  pleasure  must  be  all  my 
own ;  for  I  shall  probably  never  again  have  the  op- 
portimity  of  making  so  many  human  beings  happy." 
It  was  another  proof  of  his  good  sense  perhaps  as 
much,  as  of  a  kind  disposition,  that  he  was  no  croaker 
against  poor  human  nature,  or  against  the  present 
times,  as  worse  than  those  which  have  preceded 
them.  ^  Prom  the  experience  which  I  have  had," 
he  remarked,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal,  **  I  have 
learned  to  think  better  of  mankind." 
V  The  condition  of  the  Catholics,  then  suffering 
under  the  extreme  oppression  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
the  damp  necessarily  thrown  by  these  injudicious 
restraints  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  drew 
much  of  his  attention ;  it  was  in  fact,  as  has  been 
before  hinted,  a  subject  of  early  meditation.  In 
1761,  and  in  1764,  it  gave  rise  to  frequent  amicable 
discussions  between  him  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  were  renewed 
1a  1792  with  more  advantage  to  the  subject.  The 
age  was  not  then  ripe  for  much  liberality  of  religious 
feeling ;  he  therefore  jHiidently  abstained  from  ob- 
truding his  opinions  on  the  public  until  a  more  fa- 
vourable opporttlnity^  offered ;  but  the  materials  for 
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tf  volutne  on  the  Popery  Laws,  an  outline  of  wbich 
appears  in  his  works,  were  at  this  time  partiaBjr 
arranged. 

Soon  after  his  retom  a  lett»,  dated  Thursday, 
Nov.  6,  1766,  mentions  the  particulars  of  his 
retom;    the  remainder  of  it  touches   on  family 


^  I  know  you  are  too  much  concerned  about  us 
to  suffer  any  little  event  of  our  lives  to  be  altogether 
without  importance  to  you.  I  sit  down  therefore  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  at  last  got  safe  and  well  to 
our  own  house  in  London ;  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  all  those  we  love  at  least  as  well  as  we 
left  them.  Our  passage  was  extremely  rough.  We 
never  had  been  in  any  storm  like  it.  All  of  us  very 
ill.  But  thank  God  we  were  not  very  long  at  sea ; 
and  very  fine  weather,  and  tolerable  roads  from 
Holyhead  hither  made  us  ample  amends  for  the 
tossing  we  suffered  at  sea.*^ 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  a  lady  of  rank  in 
Dublin,  possessed  of  some  literary  talents,  is  said  to 
have  drawn  his  charactor  in  the  following  lines ;  and 
it  may  be  observed  here,  that  his  female  acquaint- 
ance in  both  countries  seemed  to  join  in  the  same 
fiivourable  opinion — 

"  With  judgment  witty,  eloquent  with  senae, 
"  Polite  with  cBse,  and  free  without  offence." 

An  anecdote  of  this  period,  illustrative  of  his  jo- 
cular spirit,  was  related  by  the  late  counseUor  Len- 
nan,  of  tfie  Irish  bar,  to  whose  remembrance  it  was 
recalled  by  Mr.  Burke  himself,  two  or  three  years 
hefore  his  death,  when  the  memory  and  peculiarities 
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of  several  of  their  old  friends  were  brought  tuider 
review. 

Mr.  Ridge,  a  barrister  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Burke,  having  invited  him  and  Mr.  Lennan  to  din- 
ner, urged,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  comply, 
that  Foote  was  to  be  there,  and  likewise  Mr.  Doyle* 
(a  surgeon  in  Dublin  remarkable  for  wit  and  hu- 
mour) between  whom  he  cieilculEted  upon  a  fund  of 
amusement.     Mr.  Burke  however,  to  play  a  trick 
upon  the  English  wit,  proposed  an  amendment  of 
the  plan.     This  was  to  introduce  Doyle,  whom  Foote 
had  never  seen,  in  an  assumed  character,  that  of  a 
substantial,  though  homenspun  country  farmer  come 
to  town  on  law-business  with  the  host,  and  who 
having  intruded  into  the  house  at  the  dinner  hour, 
was  obliged  in  courtesy  to  be  invited  to  the  table, 
a  hint  being  dropped  at  the  same  time  to  the  mimic, 
that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  as  he  would 
be  a  fine  subject  for  his  talents  to  work  upon.     The 
scheme  took  effect.     Foote   assailed  the  pretended 
farmer,  as  the  butt  of  the  company,  with  his  whole 
artillery  of  broad-faced  mirth,  ridicule,  mimicry  and 
banter-*-<Jiuckling  with  evident  satisfaction  at  his 
own  apparent  superiority,  and  the  laughter  created 
against   ^^  Squire  Ploughshare."      The  latter,  who 
had  submitted  with  good  humour  in  order,  as  the 
phrase  is,  to  draw  him  out,  at  length  seemed  to 
pluck  up  spirit  to  retort,  and  pretending  gradually 
to  assume  confidence,  poured  out  so  much  wit  and 
humomr  on  the  head  of  the  actor,  that  the  latter 


*  Mr.  Dofle  is  the  author  of  a  weH-known  piece  in  Ireland^ 
•«  Dftoiel  O'Kouiie'it  Di^an/' 
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could  not  eoiiceal  bia  surprise^  and  almost  confessed 
himself  matched ;  exclaiming  every  now  and  then  to 
his  host,  ^'  Where  did  you  pick  up  this  barn-door 
genius  ?  "  "  Bitter  dog !  '*  "  Sharp  as  one  of  his  own 
sickles ! "  ^  Well  said  for  a  bumpkin ! "  and  others  to 
the  same  effect ;  nor  was  he  informed  who  his  op* 
ponent  really  was  until  the  moment  of  separation. 

The  sessicm  commencing  October,  1766,  saw  th€ 
Rockingham  connexion  nearly  quiescent ;  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  land  tax  be  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
another  for  restraining  the  dividends  of  the  East 
India  Company,  being  carried  against  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  with  other  evident  symptoms 
of  disunion  in  the  Ministry,  rendering  an  assault 
from  without  scarcely  necessary. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Burke,  however,  as  fuvas  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  exert  himself,  continued  to 
rise.  William  Burke,  writing  about  this  time,  says» 
^  Our  friend  E.  B.  has  acted  all  along  with  so  un* 
wearied  a  wortl^iness,  that  the  world  does  him  the 
justice  to  believe  that  in  his  puUic  conduct  he  has 
no  one  view  but  the  public  good." 

Lord  Charlemont  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Flood,  April 
9, 1767 : ''  I  some  time  ago  sent  to  Leland  an  account 
of  our  friend  Burke's  unparalleled  success,  which  I 
suppose  he  communicated  to  yon.  His  character 
daily  rises,  and  Barre  is  totally  eclipsed  by  him ; 
his  praise  is  universal,  and  even  the  Opposition,  who 
own  his  superior  talents^  can  find  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  but  that  he  is  an  impudent  fellow. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  to 
exclude  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  from  certain 
ports  in  England,  when  Burke  supported  the  cause 
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of  Ireland  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  the  bill 
was  rejected." 

The  phrase  '*  impudent  fellow,"  though  of  course 
used  here  in  a  jocular  sense,  was  in  fact  grounded 
upon  a  jealousy  very  general  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, then  infinitely  more  than  at  present,  and 
which  operated  against  Mr.  Burke  for  many  years, 
both  among  those  who  opposed  him,  as  well  as 
among  those  who  stood  in  the  same  ranks  with  him- 
self, of  deeming  it  a  species  of  presmnption  in  men 
without  parliamentary  weight  to  assume  the  lead. 

In  that  assembly,  it  appears,  this  spirit  displayed 
itself  sometimes ;  and  out  of  it,  burst  forth  very  fre- 
quently into  virulent  abuse,  chiefly  in  allusion  to  his 
being  an  Irishman, — his  Jesuitical  education,  as 
they  would  have  it,  at  St.  Omer, — and  his  assurance 
in  attempting  to  controvert  the  political  principles, 
or  to  seize  the  lead  from  men  so  much  his  superiors 
in  consequence. 

Such  a  feeling,  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment,  was  then,  perhaps,  considering  the 
Aristocratic  structure  of  even  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature,  scarcely  strange.  He  was  not  merely 
new  to  the  house,  but  in  a  certain  degree  new  to  the 
country  at  large ;  and  being  without  the  essential 
adjuncts  of  commanding  wealth  or  high  connexions, 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  one  who  usurps  a  sta* 
tion  to  which  he  has  no  proper  claim.  For  it  is  an* 
other  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  event- 
ful and  uncommon  career,  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  attained,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  to  con- 
sequence in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  simply 
by  unaided  talents  ;  and  thus  to  have  smoothed  the 
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parliamentarf  road  for  others  who  have  been,  and 
may  be  again,  similarly  situated. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  wonder  to  alU  to 
see  such  a  man,  not  generally  familiar  to  the  poli^ 
tical  world,  and  without  much  known  practice  in 
public  business,  start  at  once  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  that  arduous  pursuit ;  it  was  axmoyiug  to  many 
to  see  their  consequence  overshadowed,  their  abili- 
ties»  by  the  force  of  contrast,   tacitly  lessened,  and 
an  utter  stranger  bound  at  once  over  their  heads  from 
the  retirement  of  private  life  to  the  imposing  statioa 
of  a  first  rate  orator  and  an  accomplished  statesman. 
This   success,  on  considering  his  extraordinary 
eapadty  and  aoquirements,  was  not,  however,  so  in* 
explicable  as  it  seemed.     Scarcely  any  one,  perhaps 
none,  who  ever  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
laboured  so  diligently  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
duties  of  the  office  he  was  to  fulfil,  or  united  with 
diligence  so  much  genius  and  power  to  profit  by  his 
labours.    His  general  knowledge  was  various,  and  of 
such  ready  application,  that  in  argument,  or  in  iDus« 
tration,  his  resources  appeared  boundless.     He  had 
carefully  studied  the  ancients,  and  stored  up  what 
they  knew;  from  the  modems  he  had  drawn  im* 
proved  principles  of  law,  morals,  politics,  and  sci- 
ence.    To  these  he  could  add,  when  he  thought  pro* 
per,  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  with 
the  more  popular  aoquirements  of  poetry,  history, 
eritidsm,  and  the  fine  arts  i  in  powers  of  imagination 
no  orator  of  any  a^has  ^proachedhim ;  in  prompt 
conunand  of  words,  and  in  vigour  of  language,  very 
few ;  in  felicity,  and  when  he  pleased,  elegance  of 
diction  when  he  seiaed  the  pen,  no  writer  of  modern 
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times.  He  had,  in  fact,  enriched  a  soil  naturally 
good  by  such  assiduous  culture,  that  it  often  threat- 
ened, and  sometimes  did  bring  forth  weeds  along 
with  the  choicest  products.  All  this  was  accom^ 
plished,  not  in  the  quiet  of  affluence,  but  in  the  bustle 
of  struggling  for  an  adequate  provision  in  life.  **  I 
was  not,"  said  he,  in  his  forcible  manner,  ^*swad^ 
died,  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator.  Nitor 
in  adoermim  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me." 

He  was  arrived  too  at  the  age  of  36 — a  time  when 
this  multifarious  knowledge  was  digested  and  me- 
thodised ;  when  the  useful  had  been  winnowed  from 
the  chaff ;  when  the  mind  of  a  man,  if  ever  worth 
any  thing,  is  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertion. 
It  was  an  age,  however,  at  which,  as  experience  has 
proved^  few  men  (perhaps  there  is  notanotherinstance) 
who  enter  Parliament  for  the  first  time,  are  destined 
to  attain  the  very  highest  degree  of  eminence,  either 
as  orators  or  men  of  business.  This  of  itself  would 
distinguish  him  as  an  uncommon  man.  If  the  diffi- 
culty here  alluded  to  ever  occurred  to  him,  it  was 
no  sooner  thought  of  than  conquered,  by  an  appli-* 
cation  that  knew  no  intermission,  and  a  zeal  that 
no  obstacle  could  subdue. 

Respectable  mediocrity  as  a  speaker  was  as  much 
perhaps  as  his  friends,  however  high  their  previous 
opinion  might  be,  could  reasonably  waticipate  for 
him.  To  be  distinguished  in  the  Senate,  the  great 
arena  of  national  talent,  is  the  lot  of  few ;  to  become 
great  is  one  of  those  chances  of  life  barely  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  he 
knew  the  extent  of  his  own  energies ;  for  it  is  the 
occasion  alone  that  elicits   them  from  most  men; 
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and  these  occasions  were  alwayB  at  hand  in  the  nume' 
rous  and  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  late  reign. 

His  rhetorical  efforts  were  aided,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  by  a  tenacious  memory,  which  made  ahnost 
every  thing  once  submitted  to  it,  its  own.  This 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  nature 
to  an  orator ;  for  it  will  always  supply  him  with 
matter,  and  not  unfrequently  with  wisdom.  Men 
vary  in  this  respect  very  much.  It  is  the  delight  of 
many  to  read  much  and  to  read  attentively ;  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  very  few  to  retain  what  they  have 
learnt  with  accuracy,  or  to  draw  it  out  in  a  popular 
manner,  or  on  popular  topics,  so  as  to  enliven  and 
illustrate  their  discourse.  No  man  possessed  this 
faculty  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Mr.  Burke ;  and 
of  the  strength  of  his  recollection  on  more  recondite 
subjects,  the  following,  from  high  authority,  is  a 
striking  instance. 

Some  years  ago  a  relative  of  Mr.  Burke  having 
called  upon  the  late  Chief  Baron  Richards,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  consult  Iiim  upon  a  point  of  law,  the 
attention  of  the  lawyer  became  diverted  from  the  case 
before  him  to  the  memory  and  to  the  praises  of  the 
orator ;  and  as  soon  as  he  understood  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  him  and  his  client,  and  after  a 
warm  eulogy  on  his  various  powers,  mentioned  the 
anecdote  as  having  come  within  his  own  knowledge. 

Having  dined  at  a  party  where,  among  others, 
were  Mr.  Burke  and  an  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  whose 
name  is  not  remembered,  the  latter,  who  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  and  antiquarian  research, 
started  several  subjects  of  conversation,  so  abstruse 
or  unusual,  that  few  of  his  hearers  felt  inclined  or 
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qualified  to  accompany  him.     Mr.  Burke  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  until  in  the  midst  of  a  fluent 
detail  of  some  of  the  operations  of  Caesar  in  Britain, 
he  stopped  the  relater  short  by  pointing  out  a  mate- 
rial error  as  to  facts,  which  changed  the  whole  com* 
plexion  of  the  story :  the  clergyman  bowed,  without 
making  any  reply.     One  of  the  more  obscure  Latin 
authors  formed  the  next  topic  of  discussion,  in  a  quo- 
tation from  whom  Mr.  Burke  again  corrected  him  as 
to  two  or  three  words,  which  was  received  with  the 
same  silent  acquiescence.     A  third  subject  of  debate 
was  an  old  and  very  scarce  volume  containing  some 
curious  geographical  details,  in  which  also  he  very  suc- 
cessfully played  the  critic  to  the  surprise  of  the  com- 
pany.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  Mr.  Rich- 
ards  and  the    Archdeacon  walked  home  together. 
"  Sir,"  observed  the  former,  "  I  admired  your  pa- 
tience when  so  repeatedly,  and  I  dare  say,  unnecessa- 
rily interrupted  by  Mr.  Burke ;  for,  from  the  nature 
of  your  studies  you  must  be  a  more  competent  judge 
of  such  matters  than  the  bustle  of  politics  can  permit 
him  to  be."     "  Mr-  Burke  was  nevertheless  right 
and  I  was  wrong,"  replied  the  Archdeacon ;  **  nay, 
more ;  I  confess  I  went  previously  prepared  to  speak 
on  those  subjects,  for  knowing  that  I  was  to  meet 
him,  and  hearing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  almost 
every  thing,  I  had  determined  to  put  his  knowledge 
to  the  test,  and  for  this  purpose  had  spent  much  of 
the  morning  in  my  study.     My  memory  however 
has  been  more  treacherous  than  I  had  imagined." 

Before  the  prorogation  in  July,  an  offer  is  said  to 
have  been  made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  a 
seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  but  clogged  with  stipu- 
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latioiig  to  which  he  refused  to  accede.  A  hint  of 
this  eeems  to  he  dropped  hj  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Barry. 

**  The  measures  since  pursued,  hoth  with  regard 
to  men  and  things,  have  heen  so  additionally  dis* 
agreeable,  that  I  did  not  think  myself  free  to  accept 
any  thing  under  this  .Administration.''  A  negocia- 
tion  for  the  main  body  of  the  Rockingham  party  to 
join  the  Ministry  soon  followed,  but  came  to  nothing, 
'^  because,"  says  he,  in  another  letter,  **  it  was  not 
found  practicable  with  honour  to  undertake  a  task 
like  that,  until  people  understood  one  anoth^  a  little 
better,  and  can  be  got  to  a  little  cooler  temper,  and  a 
little  more  fair  dealing." 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  (Oct.  SI,  1767)  he  adverts 
to  the  visit  of  some  of  his  relations  to  England,  and 
their  projected  farming  improvements— 

^*  I  am  almost  apprehensive  that  my  long  silence 
has  put  even  your  good-nature  and  forgiveness  to  a 
trial,  and  that  you  begin  to  suspect  me  of  some 
neglect  of  you ;  I  assuro  you  thero  are  but  very  few 
things  which  could  make  me  more  uneasy  than  your 
entertaining  such  a  notion.  However  to  avoid  all 
risque  of  it,  though  I  have  very  little  to  say,  I  will 
trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two,  if  it  were  only  to 
tell  you,  that  we  always  keep  a  very  strong  and  very 
affectionate  memory  of  our  friends  in  Roche's  county. 
Catty  and  our  friend  Coiu*Uiey,  I  believe,  can  tdl 
you  that  we  never  passed  a  day  without  a  bumper 
to  your  health,  which  if  it  did  you  no  good,  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  ourselves. 

''  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  party  was  not 
much   worse  for  their  ramUe,  nor  totally  grown 
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foppish  by  their  travels — I  mean  to  except  Garrettt 
who  certainly  will  be  undone  by  his  jaunt  ;-^he  will 
be  like  those  ingenious  farmers  in  Oulliver,  who 
carry  on  their  husbandry  in  the  most  knowing 
manner  in  the  world,  but  never  have  any  crop.  To 
complete  hia  ruin,  you  will  tell  him  I  have  not  for- 
got the  young  bull  which  I  mentioned  to  him ;  but 
I  find  I  antedated  my  promise  a  little ;  for  he  was 
not  calved  when  Garrett  was  here.  However  my 
Lord  Rockingham  has  had  one  of  the  finest  bull 
calves  that  can  be ;  he  is  of  an  immense  siee;  though 
when  I  left  Yorkshire  he  was  not  more  than  seven 
weeks  old." 

On  the  opening  of  the  session,  Sl4th  November, 
1767,  he  broke  ground  against  the  Ministry  in  an 
impressive  speech,*  condemning  their  general  con- 
duct, and  happily  ridiculing  General  Conway's  la- 
mentations for  the  recent  death  of  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  and  the  loss  of  his  projected  plans  for  the 
public  good  ;  which,  though  none  of  his  coUeaguca 
knew  what  they  were,  were  rather  absurdly  stated  ad 
likely  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 

This  step  indicated  irreconciledile  differences  of 
opinion,  and  in  fact  some  resentment  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Rodcingham  party.  Three  meet- 
ings to  effect  a  union  between  them  had  taken  place, 
but  in  vain  :  and  then  Lord  Chatham  had  resorted 
to  what  was  considered  unfair  meaas  (some  attribute 
these  means  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton),  to  separate 
the  friends  of  the  Marquis  from  those  of  the  Duke 

*  This  speech  wiU  be  hereafter  reverted  to  ts  a  remarkable 
document  connected  with  the  authorship  of  Junius's  letterSb 
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of  Newcastle,  though  unsucceesfiilly,  and  to  which 
he  alluded  when  he  said  the  motto  of  ministiy  was 
Divide  et  Impera.  The  Bedford  party,  however, 
proved  more  compliant  to  the  wishes  of  his  Liordship 
and  his  Grace ;  and  in  a  fortnight  afterwards  they 
coalesced  with  those  in  power,  forming  what  was 
called  the  Grafton  Administration.  The  Nullum 
Tempus  Bill,  the  distresses  produced  by  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  the  restraining  act  relative  to 
the  India  Company,  and  a  few  other  minor  topics, 
occupied  Mr.  Burke  the  first  part  of  the  session. 

The  dangerous  state  of  his  uncle's  health  at  this 
time  produced  an  affectionate  eulogium  on  his  cha- 
racter (March  8,  1768)  addressed  to  the  son  of  that 
gentleman,  his  cousin,  Mr.  Grarrett  Nagle — 

"  I  received  your  last  from  Ballyduff,  with  the 
most  sincere  sorrow.  Indeed,  on  the  return  of  my. 
uncle's  complaints,  I  gave  up  all  hope,  considering 
the  nature  of  his  disorder  and  the  time  of  his  life.  I 
did  not  neglect  to  apply  to  Doctor  Nugent ;  but  at 
this  distance,  and  with  no,  full  detail  of  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  before  him,  he  would  not 
venture  to  prescribe.  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  has 
skilful  assistance  in  his  own  neighbourhood;  anc^ 
Dr.  Nugent  would  cheerfully  have  added  to  it,  but 
from  fear  of  attempting  any  thing  in  a  case  which 
he  cannot  be  fully  master  of.  I  suppose  this  letter 
will  hardly  find  my  dear  friend  alive.  We  shall  all 
lose,  I  believe,  one  of  the  very  best  men  that  ever 
lived;  of  the  clearest  integrity,  the  most  genuine 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  the  most  cordial 
good-nature  and  benevolence,  that  I  ever  knew,  or 
I  think  ever  shall  know.     However  it  is  a  comfort 
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that  he  lived  a  long,  healthy,  and  unblemished  lifie, 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him,  and  left 
diildren  behind  him  who  will  cultivate  his  memory, 
and  I  trust  follow  his  example ;  for  of  all  the  men  I 
have  seen  in  any  situation,  I  Really  think  he  is  the 
person  I  should  wish  myself,  or  any  one  I.  greatly 
loved,  the  most  to  resemble.  This  I  do  not  say  from 
the  imp>ression  of  my  immediate  feeling,  but  from 
my  best  judgment ;  having  seen  him  at  various 
times  of  my  life  from  my  infancy  to  the  last  year, 
having  known  him  very  well,  and  knowing  a  little 
(by  too  long  habits)  of  mankind  at  large.  In  truth, 
my  dear  Garrett,  I  fear  I  have  said  this  or  something 
to  the.  same  purpose  to  you  before ;  but  I  repeat  it 
again  for  my  mind  is  full  of  it." 

In  March,  1768,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  the 
new  one  meeting  in  May,  when  he  was  again  re- 
turned for  Wendover.  About  the  same  time  he  pur- 
chased, for  above  20,000/.,  a  small  estate  and  agree- 
able residence,  since  burnt  down,  named  Gregories, 
near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire;  the  expense 
being  increased  by  being  obliged,  much  against  his 
inclination,  to  take  the  seller's  collection  of  pictures 
and  marbles,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  to 
Barry:— 

"  Gx^ories,  July  19,  1768., 

"  My  DEAR  Babky, 

.  **  My  silence  has  been  long  and  blameable,  I  con- 
fess it ;  I  am  really  sorry  for  it,  but  I  trust  you  will 
forgive  us  some  inaccuracies  in  point  of  attention^ 
when  you  are  convinced  we  have  none  in  point  of 
real  substantial  friendship.    Indeed  none  can  value 

VOL.  I.  N 
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you  morei  or  wiih  you  better^  than  all  the  pcMou 
who  compose  this  family.    On  the  dose  of  the  last 
Parliament,  I  had  thoughts,  amoimting  almost  to  a 
settled  resolution,  of  passing  this  summer  in  Italy, 
and  had  even  made  some  dispositions  towards  my 
journey.     The  pleasure  and  instruction  I  proposed 
to  myself  from  your  company,  were  not  the  slightest 
objects  of  my  tour,  for  which  reason  I  wrote  the  short 
note,  wishing  to  fix  you  at  Rome.    But  I  have  been 
divvied  another  way.    We  have  purchased  a  pretty 
house  and  estate,  the  adjusting  of  which  has  kept 
me  in  England  this  summer.    With  the  house  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  seller's  collection  of  pictures  and 
marbles.    He  was  a  considerable  collector;   and 
though  I  by  this  means  went  to  an  expense  I  would 
not  otherwise  have  incurred,  yet  I  have  got  some 
pieces,  both  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  you 
will  not  dislike.     We  are  in  Buckinghamshire,  84 
miles  from  London,  and  in  a  very  pleasant  county. 
So  much  for  our  situation.    In  other  particulars  we 
are,  thank  God,  well  as  to  health,  and  politically 
just  on  the  same  ground,  out  of  emplosonent,  but 
with  a  quiet  conscience  and  a  pure  reputation.    Will. 
(Burke)  and  I  are  both  chosen  into  this  new  Parlia- 
ment.    I  think  myself  very  unlucky  in  having  lost 
one  of  your  letters ;  they  are  all  worth  keeping.   I  do 
not  know  any  that  have  more  curious  observations 
and  better  expressed.     Your  last  observations  on  the 
improved  architecture  of  the  modems,  and  its  infe- 
riority to  the  ancients,  is  truly  curious,  and  I  believe 
as  just  as  it  is  ingenious.    I  am  proud  to  have  found 
it  confirm  some  notions  I  have  had  myself  on  the 
same  subject. 
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**  Ab  to  the  pictures  which  you  are  so  good  to 
think  of  for  us,  you  will  regulate  them  just  as  you 
please.  We  cannot  say  any  thing  precise  as  to  sizes^ 
because  we  have  left  the  house  in  Queen  Anne-street> 
where  the  doctor  (Nugent)  now  lives,  and  have  had 
only  a  temporary  residence  in  town,  taken  by  the 
winter^  As  to  this  house,  it  is  himg  from  top  to 
bottom  with  pictures ;  and  we  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined which  ought  to  be  displaced.  So,  as  I  said 
before,  follow  your  own  ideas ;  but  by  no  means  lose 
an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  a  picture  which  may 
make  you  friends  or  money,  on  our  account. 

**  We  hope  to  have  some  of  your  work  when  you 
come  home.  I  am  glad  of  Hamilton's  opinion. — It 
cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable  to  you  in  some  way 
or  other.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  press  it  upon  you 
to  live  on  the  best  terms  with  the  people  you  are 
with,  even  dealers  and  the  like ;  for  it  will  not  follow, 
that  because  men  want  some  virtues,  that  they  want 
aU.  Their  society  will  be  some  relief  to  you,  and 
their  intercourse  of  some  advantage,  if  it  were 
no  more  than  a  dispelling  of  the  unsociable  hu- 
mours contracted  in  solitude,  which  will,  in  the 
end,  not  fail  of  corrupting  the  understanding  as  well 
as  the  manners,  and  of  utterly  disqualifying  a  man 
for  the  satisfactions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  must 
be  taken  as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them  or 
ourselves  better  either  by  flying  from  or  quarrelling 
with  them  ;  and  Rome,  and  the  trade  of  Virtilk,  are 
not  the  only  places  and  professions  in  which  many 
little  .practices  ought  to  be  overlooked  in  others, 
though  they  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  oiur- 
selves. 

N  a 
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.  ''  I  remember  you  wrote  to  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  and  much  honest  indignation^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  some  quackish  pretences  to  secrets  in  the  arpp 
such  as  Magilphs,  and  the  like.  We  had  much  of 
the  same  stuff  here.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  the 
last  degree  to  imagine  that  excellence  is  to  be  attained 
by  any  mechanical  contrivances  whatsoever.  But 
still  the  overvaluing  of  foolish  or  interested  people 
ought  not  to  induce  us  wholly  to  reject  what  may  be 
subordinately  useful.  Every  thing  is  worth  a  trial ; 
and  much  of  the  business  of  colouring,  belonging  to 
a  sort  of  natural  history,  it  is  rather  worth  while  to 
make  experiments,  as  many  as  one  can. 

"  Forgive  my  trivial  observations.  Your  friepds 
here,  the  Doctor,  little  Dick  (his  son),  Mrs.  Burkf , 
all  frequently  think  of  you.  Mr.  Reynolds  an4 
Barrett  inquire  for  you  very  kindly.  Indulge  \^ 
with  your  letters  as  frequently  as  you  can,  and  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Barry,  with  great  truth  and  affec- 
tion, your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Edmund  Bubke. 

"  Direct  to  me  in  Charles-street,  St.  James's- 
square." 

How  the  money  was  procm'ed  to  effect .  the  pw^ 
chase  mentioned  in  this  letter,  has  given  rise  to,  iqany 
siuinises  and  reports,  owing  to  the  utter  i^nacqi^ain^ 
ance  with  his  family,  early  life,  and  pecuniary  p^ean^s, 
of  every  writer  without  exception,  who  has  w^kten 
respecting  him.  A  considerable  part  imdoubtedy[y 
was  his  own,  the  bequest  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother;  the  remainder  was  to  have  been  raised 
upon  mortgage,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
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hearing  of  his  intention,  voluntarily  offered  the  loan 
of  the  amount  required  to  complete  the  purchase.* 
It  has  been  said  that  he  even  tendered  a  much  larger 
sum,  which  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Burke  declined  to 
receive,  accepting  only  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  this  upon  condition  of  being  repaid  the  first 
opportunity. 

Honourable  as  the  transaction  was  to  the  friend- 
ship and  delicacy  of  both,  the  ingenuity  of  party 
abuse  has  converted  it  into  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  person  most  obliged ;  yet,  the  Marquis 
was  undoubtedly  imder  obligations  to  him,  both 
publicly,  and  for  some  attention  paid  to  the  business 
of  his  large  estates  in  Ireland,  when  in  that  country 
two  years  before ;  less  disinterested  men,  indeed, 
would  have  settled  the  matter  otherwise — ^the  one 
by  quartering  his  friend,  the  other  by  being  quartered, 
on  the  public  purse.  To  the  honour  of  both  a  differ- 
ent course  was  pursued;  and  admitting  that  the 
money  was  never  reclaimed,  it  did  not  produce  a 
third  part  of  the  annual  income  which  the  Whig 
party  with  great  consideration  and  liberality,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Fox  before  quitting  him  in  1794. 

Several  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke  have  expressed 
their  regret  that  he  ever  submitted  to  be  patronized 
— that  he  did  not  rather  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  and  pass  his  life  in  what  they  call  literary  in- 
dependence.    This  is  sad  drivelling. 

Patronage,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  is  only  a 
q>eedier  means  of  accomplishing  that  which  can 

*  The  writer  has  been  informed  since  the  above  was  written 
that  Mr.  William  Burke  advanced  part  of  the  sum,  but  this  admits 
of  much  doubt. 
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either  not  be  done  at  all  without  asfiistance,  or  dene 
only  after  encountering  many  and  serious  difficulties. 
It  is  but  smoothing  the  passage  of  genius  to  fame. 
No  harm  has  ever  accrued  from  it,  but  on  the  oon** 
trary  much  good ;  and  though  a  man  of  talents  with- 
out such  assistance  may  do  much,  yet  with  it  he  is 
likely  to  do  better  and  to  do  more.  Why  it  should  not 
be  accepted,  when  no  degradation  is  stipulatedt  and 
no  principle  is  abandoned,  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  the 
conceited  or  the  querulous  to  conceive :  for  he  who 
may  have  worked  his  own  way  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple  of  fame,  shows  more  of  pride  than  of  wisdom 
to  reject  the  friendly  hand  held  out  to  introduce  him 
with  greater  honours  to  the  interior  of  the  edifiee. 

Private  patronage,  as  it  often  precedes  desert,  ex- 
hibits disinterested  generosity :  public  patronage,  as 
it  only  follows  desert,  is  but  paying  a  debt  due  to 
celebrity.  The  former  may  sometimes  arise  from 
vanity,  or  the  affectation  of  superior  discemmenty 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  kind  ;  it  is  considerate;  and  will 
often  do  more  for  its  object  than  the  noisy  and  fleet* 
ing  approbation  of  the  multitude. 

The  patronage  of  the  public  is,  indeed,  a  very 
high-sounding  word,  which  in  truth  though  often 
used  means  nothing.  The  public  or  people  at  large 
never,  or  almost  never,  patronized  any  one,  without 
first  having  secured,  in  the  language  of  commerce, 
value  received  ;  its  countenance  is  never  under  any 
circumstances  gratuitous  ;  it  must  be  purchased  by 
previous  service  and  well-known  exceUenee,  by  ex- 
hibiting superior  capacity  and  power  in  some  par- 
ticular way,  whether  in  matters  of  utility,  instruction, 
or  delight,  before  the  reward  is  ever  given.  Benefits. 
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Ant  pmd  for  befofe-liaiid  by  genius,  ean&Ot  justly 
he  called  patronage. 

As  to  the  literary  independence  spoken  of.  It  if 
more  difficult  to  be  defined,  except  it  be  the  liberty 
to  labour  much  and  to  enjoy  little,  to  be  talked  of 
but  not  rewarded,  to  glare  in  the  world  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  your  writings,  and  to  die  possibly  in  per- 
sonal obscurity  and  poverty.  Even  Johnson  might 
have  written  his  fingers  ofiT  without  being  the  nearer 
to  independence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Bute,  whose  name  for  this  alone  if  for  nothing 
else,  ought  to  be  respected  by  every  lover  of  worth 
and  talents. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  honours  awarded  to 
eminent  authorship,  such  a  thing,  though  cwnmon 
In  every  other  country  of  Europe,  was  never  heard 
of  in  England,  till  His  present  Majesty  most  grsr 
dously  and  liberally  bestowed  them  upon  a  distin^* 
guished  poet,  for  merits  purely  literary.  Rement- 
bering  tiiese  circumstances,  let  us  hear  no  more 
absurd  lamentations  about  Mr.  Burke's  deserting 
literature  for  politics. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, November  8th,  1768,  seemed  not  a  little 
threatening.  Remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non* 
importation  agreements,  seconded  by  strong  private 
representations  to  men  of  influence  here,  daily 
arrived  from  America,  which,  on  the  motion  for  the 
address,  brought  out  some  severe  conunents  from 
Mr.  Burke,  on  the  conduct  of  Ministers  to  th«tt 
ooimtry ;  their  passiveness  in  the  invasion  of  Corsica, 
and  on  some  other  popular  topics  of  the  time. 
Another  conspicuous  and  constitutional  effort  was 
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on  Hie  injustioe,  sanctioned  by  a  mew  hill,  of  hi^sa^ 
ing  Americans  guilty  of  treason  in  their  own  oountry 
to  England  for  trial. 

It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  no  report  of  the 
speeches  of  this  period  is  preserved.  Mr.  Burke's 
are  chiefly  known  from  contemporary  verbal  report, 
tod  from  being  marked  in  some  books,  as  ^^  masterly," 
•*  ingenious  and  able,"  "  very  eloquent  and  witty,", 
and  many  similar  phrases,  but  little  or  no  detail  is 
given ;  and  the  notices  that  do  exist  are  rather  in  the 
witty  sallies  than  in  the  argument ;  so  that  the  fault 
of  the  reporter  has  been  .imjustly  laid  to  the  speaker. 
Lord  Chatham  at  length  resigned.  With  difficulties 
thickening  round  the  Ministry,  an  old  and  trouUesome 
performer,  scarcely  less  a  sourceof  alarm  to  his  friends 
than  to hi8enemies,appearedupon the  scene.  Thkwas 
-Mr.  Wilkes,  again  reduced  to  his  last  shilling,  wbo» 
thriving  by  no  other  trade  but  patriotism,  found  it 
necessary  to  -.  invite  persecution  in  order  to  extract 
money ; .  and,  suddenly  appearing  from  Italy  as  caib* 
didate  for  London,  and  then  for  Middlesex,  thou^ 
with  an  outlawry  hanging  over  his  head,  unexr 
pectedly  gained  the  election. 

The  vacillation  of  Government,  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings,; riots,  and  general  ferment  which  ensued, 
require  no  other  notioe  than  for  the  employment 
they  gave  to  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  GrenviUe,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Opposition,  who, 
agreeing  in  this,  had  few  other  points  of  union.  •  The 
question  of  the  patriot's  expulsion,  so  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  coimtry,  was  carried  against  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  both,  the  3d  of  February, 
1769*    A  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  affair  in 
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St:  Geary's  fields,  bf  Mr.  Burke,  was  negatived  hy 
a' great  majority ;  Mr.  Wilkee's  aiftuurs  and  America 
afforded  him  fruitfol  themes  for  eyery  week  <€  tke 
068sio%i;  and,  along  with  several  other  gentlemen 
of  Buckinghamshire,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King;  at  the  levee,  against  the  decision  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons. 

Toward  the  close  of  it,  an  argument  on  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies  occurred  between  him  and  Mr. 
Orenville,  which  evinced  that  the  latter,  with  four 
years'  experience^  had  gained  no  increase  of  wisdom 
on  the  imprudence  and  impracticability  of  that  mea^ 
sure.  **  He  behaves,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  of 
Mr.  O.  shortly  befwe  this,  '*  as  if  a  litlie  oat  of  his 
head  on  the  article  of  America,  which  he  brings  into 
every  debate  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  tiring  every 
body,  even  his  own  friends,  with  harangues  about 
and  against  America.'' 

An  appeal  by  Mr.  Grenville  from  Parliamoit  to 
the.  country  generally  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  shortly  after  this,  brought  the  rival  leaden 
more  immediately  before  the  public.  It  was  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  ''  The  Present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion/' written  either  by  himself,  or  by  Mr.  Knox,  -a 
fbnner  secretary  of  his,  under  his  eye,  and  which, 
without  ^  formally  mentioning  names,  was  designed 
to  praise  his  own  and  Lord  Bute's  measures,  and 
censure  those  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Burice,  in  ''  Observatiaiis"  on 
the  jNneceding,  his  first  avowed  political  pamphlet, 
and  little  inferior  to:  any  that  followed  it,  displayed 
the  danger  of  attack!^,  at  his  own  weapons,  a 
writer  so  accomplished.  In  thn  piece  he  fsEurly  con- 
victs his  opponent  of  inconclusive  reasoning,  of  .in<» 
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«eeunu7  in  many  parts  of  his  tubjeet*  and  of  Jgno- 
fance  aa  to  facts  and  details  on  the  great  principlea 
of  commerce  and  revenue,  on  which  Mr.  Grenville 
particularly  plumed  himself;  and  altogether  the 
exposure  here  made  of  him,  gives  us  a  strong 
impression  what  a  poor  figure  an  active  minister  and 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  make  with 
his  pen*  A  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  reply 
on  the  then  financial  condition  of  France,  of  which 
Mr.  Granville  seemed  to  know  little,  illustrates  what 
took  place  SO  years  afterwards,  and  exhibits  tha 
length  of  view  which  his  more  gifted  adversary 
applied  to  this  as  to  most  other  subjects. 

«  Under  such  extreme  straitness  and  distraction^ 
laboiurs  the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  so  far  doea 
their  charge  outrun  their  supply  in  every  particular, 
that  no  man,  I  believe,  who  has  considered  their 
affairs  with  any  degree  of  attention  or  information, 
bat  must  hourly  look  for  some  extraordinary  con- 
vulsion in  that  whole  system ;  the  qffi^cU  qf  which 
a»  France i  and  wen,  en  all  Europe,  it  is  €^ffkmlt 
to  ^ofi^eeturer 

About  this  time  Junius  broke  forth,  the  champion 
of  popular  rights,  with  a  lustre  and  power  over  the 
public  mind  rarely  excelled,  and  under  a  mask  which 
time  and  the  most  prying  curiosity  have  been  unable 
to  penetrate.  If  circumstantial  evidence  have  mate* 
rial  weight  in  any  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
ftiom  the  documents  some  time  ago  published,  that 
SKr  Philip  Francis  was  not  the  man ;  but  he  denied 
it  positively,  when  denial  was  no  longer  a  point  of 
prudence,  as  no  disadvantage  could  then  have  ac« 
erued  from  it  From  the  first  the  credit  was  given 
to  Mr.  Burke ;  and  public  opinion,  after  running  the 
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Toiiiid  of  the  chief  men  of  the  day»  and  scamunf 
their  powers,  opinions,  and  conduct,  has  again  and 
agfun  reverted  to  him  as  the  only  one  capable  ef 
writing  those  letters.  All  his  private  friends,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  among  the  number,  were  of  the  samo 
opinion,  the  latter  saying,  ''  I  should  have  believed 
Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but 
Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  bat 
Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case 
would  have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  author;  a  man  so  questioned  as  to  aoi 
anonymous  publication  may  think  he  has  a  right  t9 
deny  it."  Even  many  years  afterwards,  a  prmt 
shown  in  Dublin,  of  the  author  of  Junius,  exhibited 
his  figure  leaning  on  a  volume  inscribed  the  SubUms 
and  Beautiful. 

Internal  evidence,  as  far  as  regards  the  style,  la 
not  to  be  looked  for,  where  the  aim  was  such  pro* 
found  concealment.  Nor  in  short  compositions,  likes 
these  famous  letters,  laboriously  written  as  they  con* 
ftssedly  were,  would  it  be  difficult  to  adopt  and 
sustain  a  different  tone  from  that  of  a  long  work. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  best  modes  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  concealment ;  for  there  is  an  unity  of  design 
in  a  letter,  which  offers  little  inducement  to  diverge 
from  the  point  or  topic  with  which  it  commences  ; 
the  mind  also  being  imexhausted  by  long  application, 
continues  fresh,  forcible,  and  condensed  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  whether  it  be  in  style  or  in  substance ; 
and  these  qualities  of  precision  and  force  may  be 
eoQsidered  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  cmn* 
positions. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  on  all  the  cful^ecta  on- 
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irihich  Junius  dilates,  hy  a  specific  and  pointed  at- 
tmckt  Burke  and  he  agreed ;  while  those  on'  whidi 
thejr  seem  to  differ,  as  the  Rockingham  politics,  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  a  few  others,  are 
gently  touched;  just  sufficient  to  show  some  ap- 
parent difference  of  opinion,  without  any  formal 
censure ; — a  plan  just  suited  to  ward  off  suspicion 
from  an  individual,  and  yet  not  lower  his  party  in 
public  esteem.  Even  the  allusion  to  Burke  himself^ 
considering  there  are  few  names  mentioned  with  ap- 
probation^ means  little.  ^  I  willingly  accept  of  a 
sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barre,  or  a  simile  from  Mr. 
Burke."  Such  a  slight,  now  that  he  was  universally 
suspected  as  the  author,  might  be  politic,  in  ord^l* 
to  divert  attention  from  himself.  If  really  meant  a!^ 
an  attack,  a  more  unhappy  hit  could  not  be  made 
by  any  writer,  who  perfectly  understood  the  nature 
(^  his  own  strength ;  for  some  of  the  letters,  and 
many  of  the  leading  and  admired  points  in  them,* 
are  little  more  than  strings  of  sarcasms  and  similes. 
Divest  him  of  these,  and,  though  still  a  clever  writer, 
he  is  no  longer  Junius. 

A  general  belief  has  prevailed,  and  there  seems' 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  this  celebrated  writer; 
whether  Burice  or  not,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
The  style  bears  little  resemblance  to  thatf'crf  any' 
English  author,  but  partakes  much  of  the  wit,  the 
irritability,  the  pride,  the  bitterness  of  invective, 
the  imagery,  the  almost  morbid  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity, which  marked  some  of  the  political  conten- 
tions of  the  sister  country,  especially 'those  in  her 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  also,  it  appears,  some 
sympathy  for  the  grievances  of  that  kingdom,  when 
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no  English  politician  threw  away  a  thought  nfpon 
her.  Even  the  abuse  of  Scotland  and  Scotchmen^ 
may  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause ;  a  feeli&g  of 
rivalry  between  the  nations  having  often  prevailed, 
when  pushing  their  fortune  on  the  neutral  ground 
qt  "Enf^iaxid.  Smollett  had  assailed  the  Irish  chu^ 
racter  with  severity  in  his  works  •  of  fiction ;  and 
Junius  may  have  thought  it  but  fair  to  pay  off  the 
Scotch  with  interest,  in  matters  of  fact ; — ^it  was  the 
only  point  perhaps  on  which  Johnson  and  Junius. 

agreed. 

«  *  ♦    .    '    *  m 

To  advert  more  minutely  to  the  long  disputed 
point,  the  authorship  of  these  letters,  may  perhaps- 
be  an  unnecessary  and  unprofitable^  though  it  has 
nlwBys  been,  a  popular,  topic  of  speculati(»i«  But 
sijc^e  the  preceding  was  written,  the  attention  of  tb* 
writer  has  been  again  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  U- 
ti^jpwy  acquaintance,  who  has  taken  the  .  trouble  id 
hivestigate  the  matter  pretty  strictly  with  relatMn 
bpth  to  external  aad  internal  evidence,  and  the.  re- 
sult in  his  mind  is  a  decided  conviction  that  Mr. 
Burke,  if  he  did  not  himself  write  the  whotet  assisted 
very  i|iateriaUy  in  the  composition  of  the  Letters  of 
J^nijoSf .  Some  trifling  circumstances  tteodii^  to  the 
s^e  po^t,  have  likewise  occurred  to.  the  writer  of 
tl^i^  wp^. 

Qn,  this  matter,  however,  having  no  favourite 
tl^^Qry  to  support,  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
w^  degree  of  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  little 
e]ir^e|^ce  j^^pffers.  He  is  not  anxious,  to  prove  that 
li^.  jBurlce  was  Juniy3 ;  rather  the  <?Qntmry.  .  JMr. 
^pkp's.  r^puta^ioji  i»8,^n  awiihor  or  pjiimifl^^i  ni»Bot 
ife  raised  were  the  fact  prove4 ;  but  it  has  been  sug- 
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gasted  to  the  writer^  that  in  a  work  professing  to  be 
a  faitibful  and  impartial  biography,  he  is  not  aa-> 
tfaorised  to  reject  any  matters,  supported  by  proba- 
bilities, which  relate  to  his  principal,  and  throngli 
him»  to  the  solution  of  a  curious  literary  question 
kmg  interesting  to  the  public  mind,  from  an  opinion, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  certain  persons,  his  fame,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  might  suffer  some  diminution. 

The  additional  circumstances  may  be  stated  in  a 
km  words. 

1.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  general  opinioa 
then  and  since,  that  Mr.  Burke  wrote  much  in  the 
newspapers  between  the  years  1766  and  1779^,  when 
finding  Lord  North's  administration  established  too 
firmly  to  be  shaken,  the  practice  was  given  up  as 
being  no  longer  likely  to  prove  useful.  The  fact 
periiaps  is,  that  Richard  and  William  Burke  wrote 
what  was  attributed  to  Edmund. 

2.  It  was  the  tmiversal  belief  at  the  time,  with 
both  his  own  and  the  other  party,  that  he  was  Ju- 
nius ;  and  contemporary  opinion,  as  formed  from  a^ 
variety  of  minor  circumstances  which  do  not  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  future  inquirers,  is  perhaps, 
on  such  occasions,  the  truest.  As  such,  he  was 
often  assailed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  as 
"  coming  from  the  land  of  impudence,"  the  **  Hi- 
bernian Secretary,"  the  **  lad  whose  face  had  been 
bronzed  in  the  liffey,"  the  **  dealer  in  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,*'  and  much  more  of  the  same  ribaldry. 

8*  From  the  first  it  was  believed  that  Junius 
was  an  Irishman ;  and  there  are  many  points  in  the 
Letters  to  corroborate  this  belief.  In  addition  to 
others  which  have  been  mentioned  by  writers  on  the 
sHbject,  the  allusion  to  *^  a  job  to  ecccmnnodate  two 
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friesMk  at  the  caBtle"  is  a  phrase  which  none  but 
an  Irishman,  or  an  Englishman  intunately  acquaint-* 
ed  with  the  localities  of  the  Irish  Government^  would 
use ;  the  castle  being  the  residence  of  the  Viceroyv 
and  being  used  in  Ireland  only  as  a  conventionak 
phrase  to  signify  whence  any  measure  adopted  by 
those  in  power  in  that  country  originates. 

4.  Another  point  is  still  more  strildng.  In  tho 
letter  to  Lord  North,  2  2d  August,  1770,  Junius  re* 
proaches  Wilkes's  opponent  in  the  Middlesex  election 
in  the  following  terms  :  **  He  has  discovered  a  new 
line  in  the  human  character ;  he  has  degraded  eteu 
the  name  of  IjuttreU,  and  gratified  his  father's  most 
sanguine  expectations."  An  Englishman  will  tiy> 
his  recollection  in  vain  to  discover  why  the  name  of 
Luttrell  in  particular,  more  than  any  other  name^' 
shoiQd  be  degraded ;  but  an  Irishman,  more  eapedU 
aUy  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Burke  wag,- 
will  explain  the  matter  inunediately. 

'*  Colonel  Luttrell,"  says  a  late  interesting  writer^ 
««  an  officer  of  the  Irish  (or  James  II.'s)  army, 
although  completely  vindicated  in  Lord  Westmeaih'9 
letter  to  Mr.  Harris  of  the  charge,  is  still  stigmatixed 
as  the  betrayer  of  an  important  passage  of  the 
Shannon.  (In  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  169L)  On 
stormy  nights  when  gusts  of  wind  agitate  the  river, 
while 

'  Foaming  and  fierce  it  rolls  with  fury  on/ 

the  neighbouring  fisherman  or  peasant  usuaUy  exe- 
crates *  that  traitor  Luttrell,  whose  spirit  is  abroad 
shrieking  on  the  waters.' "  * 

*  ReMarches  in  the  Sootih  of  Irdaad,  by  Thomar  Cnifton 
CMkcr,  pp»  47^  48« 
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So  Strang  is  this  prejudice,  that  the  late  Lohl 
Carhampton,  when  in  that  neighbourhood  some 
years  ago,  hearing  it  was  still  very  prevalent,  and 
desirous  of  trying  how  far  it  might  be  carried,  asked 
a  countryman  who  did  not  know  him,  what  he  would 
do  to  a  Lttttrell  if  he  had  one  in  his  power  ?  ''  All 
the  harm  I  could,"  was  the  reply.  Junius,  it  may 
be  remarked,  gives  no  explanation  of  the  stigma  he 
wsBkes  to  fix  on  the  family ;  but  treats  it  as  a  matter 
fiuniliar  to  the  reader. 

5.  It  has  been  often  said^  that  this  writer  could 
not .  have .  been  educated  at  an  Engli^  uniyei^ 
aity,  from  using  the  term  CoU^gum  instead  of  that 
of  Gmmsnum  as  applicable  to  their  iimaates ;  the 
former  being  unknown  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
On  the  contrary,  at  Dublin,  the  appdlation  is  Col- 
legian. This  would  therefore  seem  another  proof 
of  the  writer  being  a  native  of  Irelajud,  or  educated 
in  her  university;  and  if  so,  suspicion  will  again 
point  at  Mr.  Burke. 

6.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  law 
which  Junius  displays  is  not  that  of  a  practising 
lawyer,  but  of  a  clear-headed,  shrewd  man,  who  had 
attentively  studied  the  theory  as  a  science,  without 
knowing  the. minutiae  of  it  as  a  profession.  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  and  others  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Burke,  used  to  say,  that  this  was 
exactly  the  species  of  law  which  he  possessed. 

7.  The  late  Dean  Vincent  was  heard  to  say, 
that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  education  of 
young  Burke  when  at  Westminster  School  in  1769, 
could  pretty  well  tell  when  a  Junius  was  to  appear. 

8.  A.  story  is  told  by.  an  eminent  living  poet, 
that  a  gentleman  calling  on  Mr.  Burke  in  1770,  du- 
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ring  the  publication  of  the  letters,  when  the  belief 
was  strong  of  his  being  the  author,  was  shown  into 
a  room  where  William  Burke,  who  had  just  come 
in,  was  sitting,  when  Mrs.  Burke  soon  entered,  and 
after  some  general  conversation,  whispered  to  the 
latter  in  a  secret  manner,  **  Ned  thinks  he  has  out- 
done himself  to-day.*'  This  anecdote,  however, 
proves  little  ;  for  he  was  then  writing  the  pamphlet 
on  the  discontents,  to  which  the  remark  was  most 
probably  applied. 

9.  Mrs.  Burke  once  admitted  that  she  helief>ed 
Mr.  Burke  knew  the  author  of  the  Letters,  but  that 
he  certainly  did  not  write  them.  There  is,  how- 
evw,  stronger  evidence  of  this  knowledge. 

10.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  himself  in- 
directly acknowledged  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
knew  the  writer  of  Junius  s  Letters^  but  gave  a  kind 
of  intimation  at  the  same  moment,  that  he  wished 
nothing  more  to  be  said  to  him  on  the  subject. 

11.  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr.  Malone  believed  firmly 
he  was  concerned  in  the  composition,  but  that  some 
other  person  wrote  the  rough  draft,  while  he  po- 
lished and  finished  them  for  the  public  eye,  witii 
such  additions  as  he  thought  proper.  If  this  sup- 
position be  true,  it  serves  to  solve  some  points 
which  would  be  otherwise  obscure.  It  would  con- 
firm the  general  impression  that  more  than  one 
person  was  concerned  in  their  composition.  It  would 
in  some  degree  save  Mr.  Burke's  veracity  in  the  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  that  he  did  not  write 
the  Letters."  It  would  be  some  justification  like- 
wise, in  case  of  discovery,  of  the  compliment  paid  by 

vol..  I.  o 
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him  to  Junius  in  the  House ;  allowing  that  this  was 
not  a  mere  finesse  to  ward  off  suspicion. 

The  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the 
first  draft  of  the  Letters,  was  Mr.  Dyer,  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Burkes,  a  member  of  the  club, 
and  a  learned  and  able  man,  though  little  known  as 
an  author.  He  had  lived  much  abroad,  and  by  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Chamier,  was  made  a  commissary 
in  the  army,  through  which,  and  by  mixing  a  good 
deal  in  the  bustle  of  life  in  London,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  occurrences  in  the  War  O^ce, 
and  with  the  anecdotes,  always  in  circulation,  of  the 
political  matters  and  characters  of  the  day.  He 
died  in  September  1772 ;  thus  seeming  to  confirm 
another  very  general  opinion,  that  the  writer,  who- 
ever he  was,  did  not  long  survive  the  conclusion  of 
the  Letters. 

Mr.  Burke  drew  up  a  character  of  him  for  the 
newspapers  of  the  day :  but  a  more  remarkable  dr- 
cumstanoe  was  the  intrusion^  as  it  is  said,  of  Mr. 
William  Burke  into  his  lodgings  after  his  death,  and 
cutting  up  a  great  variety  of  papers  into  the  small- 
est possible  shreds  (there  being  no  fire  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  to  bum  them),  which  were  thickly 
strewed  all  over  the  room,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one  of  the  executors,  who, 
entering  soon  after,  and  asking  for  an  explanation, 
was  informed,  **  they  were  of  great  importance  to 
him  (Mr.  Burke)  but  of  none  to  any  other  person." . 

12.  If  Mr.  Burke  were  Junius,  it  would  serve  to 
explain  why,  under  the  latter  name,  he  made  no 
reply  to  the  attack  of  Johnson,  from  the  reluctance 
which  he  felt  to  assail  with  severity  in  anonymous 
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warfare  a  man  for  whom  he  entertained  a  warm 
regard,  and  with  whom^  in  his  proper  character,  he 
lived  in  habitual  friendship. 

13.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  diversity  of 
style  between  Burke  and  Jtmius,  in  proof  of  their 
not  being  one  and  the  same  person.  This  species  of 
evidence  will  be  diflferently  estimated  by  different 
literary  men.  The  aim  of  the  writer  of  the  Letters, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  was  such  profound 
concealment,  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  him- 
self, if  a  practised  writer,  furnish  so  obvious  a  clue 
to  discovery.  But  after  all,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  difference  in  the  Jfpirit  of  Burke  and  Junius, 
as  in  the  manner. 

The  sentences  of  Junius  are  differently  construc- 
ted from  those  of  Mr.  Burke ;  the  former  aim  at 
terseness,  point,  and  an  epigrammatic  turn ;  but  the 
sarcasms,  the  imagery,  the  invective,  the  similes  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  astronomy,  chemistry,  optics, 
and  a  variety  of  other  sciences,  are  strongly  charac- 
istic  of  the  school  of  the  latter.  No  other  writers, 
at  least  in  our  language,  but  Burke  and  Junius,  have 
called  in  such  auxiliaries  in  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal subjects.  The  literary  friend  already  alluded  to 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  collate  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages from  both  writers,  from  which  it  would 
seem,  that  a  very  strong  similarity  exists,  or  that 
they  are  in  all  probability,  emanations  of  the  same 
mind.  Such,  the  present  writer  has  been  informed, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Malone,  who,  in 
a  conversation  with  a  Mr.  O'Farrell,  of  Dublin,  said, 
to  use  his  own  words,  *^  that  unquestionably  much 
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of  the  spirit,  argument,  and  ornament  of  Junius, 
were  Burkish.^ 

14.  Another,  and  perhaps  stronger,  ooinddence 
remains  to  be  noticed. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Woodfall's  edi- 
tion of  Junius  that  the  latter  writer  corresponded 
with  Woodfall  as  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
for  two  or  three  years  before  he  assumed  his  more 
celebrated  Roman  designation,  under  a  variety  of 
signatures  affixed  to  his  printed  essays,  while  in 
private,  to  Woodfall,  his  papers  were  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  letter  C. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  November  24, 1767» 
Mr.  Burke  made  a  speech,  already  alluded  to,  on  the 
address,  touching  sarcastically  on  the  lamentations 
for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Charles  Townshend's  plans  for 
remed3ring  the  general  distress  about  provisions, 
though  none  of  his  colleagues  knew  what  these  plans 
were— on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — ^the 
deamess  of  com — ^the  Manilla  ransom-^-and  the  in- 
sidious efforts  made  by  Ministry  to  separate  the  most 
intimate  political  friends. 

The  debates  not  being  then  reported,  this  speech 
would  necessarily  havesharedthefateof  otherspeeches 
of  the  time  in  falling  still-bom  in  the  House,  had  not 
a  correspondent  forwarded  it  to  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser, — ^not  however  as  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  as  hu 
own  speech  delivered  to  his  diib  some  time  before, 
and,  as  containing  some  home  truths,  not  unworthy 
of  being  known  to  the  public  at  large.*     TYas  cor- 

*  See  Woodfall's  Junius^  vol.  ii  p.  498. — Let  the  reader  com- 
pare this  with  Burke's  first  speech  reported  in  the  parliamentary 
debates. 
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respondent's  signature  in  the  newspaper  was  Y.  Z. ; 
but  to  Woodfall  privately  it  was  C- — ^the  identi- 
cal writer  two  years  afterward  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  this  communication  was 
not  recognized  at  the  time  as  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Burke?  This  was  by  no  means  probable.  The 
sum  total  of  what  passed  in  Parliament  was  cer- 
tainly well  known  to  the  country,  but  not  the  per^ 
licular  speeches  of  individuals,  not  even  an  outline 
of  them,  except  on  occasions  when  general  attention 
became  ezdted  to  an  important  topic.  And,  ad- 
mitting  that  it  had  been  so  known,  there  was  no- 
thing before  the  public,  whatever  suspicion  there 
might  have  been  in  WoodfaU's  own  bosom,  to  con- 
nect him  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  whole  cir- 
cumstance was  probably  forgotten,  with  the  writer  of 
Junius.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered  that  the 
debates  of  that  period,  meagre  as  the  materials  are, 
were  not  published  collectively  until  1792,  when  this 
speech  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Mr.  Burke's ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  Debrett's  general  assertion  of 
the  speeches  of  the  surviving  members  having  been 
submitted  for  their  approval,  it  may  be  taken  as  in  the 
main  correct.  Had  he  recollected,  however,  that  this 
piece  was  sent  by  him  to  the  newspapers  in  17679  Mrith 
the  same  private  signature  affixed  as  that  which  af- 
terwards accompanied  the  Letters  of  Junius,  we  may 
be  assured  no  such  acknowledgment  of  its  correct- 
ness would  have  been  made ;  the  thread  of  connec- 
tion indeed  was  slight — ^was  only  known  to  Woodfall 
— and  might  not  even  occur  to  him — but  still  atten- 
tion, if  once  excited,  might  follow  the  due,  suck  as  it 
was,  and  lead,  if  not  to  certainty,  at  least  to  suspicion. 
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If  Mr.  Burke  did  not  send  this  speech  to  Woodfall, 
or  give  it  to  Junius  for  that  purpose,  the  latter  per- 
son must  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
taken  notes  of  it  himself.  Why  it  was  sent  for  pub- 
lication, except  from  the  natural  partiality  of  a 
parent,  is  not  so  obvious ;  for  it  does  not  excel  in 
that  satire,  force,  or  violence,  in  which  Junius  after- 
wards delighted,  but  on  the  contrary,  bears  a  calm 
and  moderate  tone.  Neither  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  this  writer,  whether  known  as  Y.  Z.,  or  C. — 
— or  Junius,  should  call  it  his  speech. 

The  coincidence  on  this  matter  is  at  least  curious ; 
the  speech  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Burke's  which  is  re- 
ported in  the  parliamentary  debates ;  and  stands 
likewise  first  in  the  four  volumes  of  his  speeches 
collected  and  published  by  an  anonymous  editor  in 
1816.  None  of  the  circumstances  here  stated 
prove  Mr.  Burke  to  be  Junius  ;  neither  perhaps  are 
they  of  much  weight  even  as  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion ;  but  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  writer 
did  not  deem  himself  authorised  to  suppress  them 
altogether. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed  that  though 
Junius  asserts  ^*he  was  the  sole  depository  of  his  own 
secret,"  it  is  almost  certain  this  could  not  be  the  case, 
from  the  Letters  being  occasionally  in  different  hand- 
writings. Mr.  Burke  could  have  two  or  threie  ama- 
nuenses in  his  family  who  would  not  betray  him. 

In  a  private  letter  to  Woodfall,  Junius  again  con- 
tradicts his  assertion  by  the  foUowing  passage : — 
*^  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  people  about  me  whom 
I  would  wish  not  to  contradict,  and  who  had  rather 
see  Junius  in  the  papers  ever  so  improperly  than  not 
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at  Mr  (Private  Letters,  No.  6.)  This  account  of 
his  situation,  if  true,  would  again  apply  very  strongly 
to  that  of  Burke, — surged  to  write  perhaps  by  his 
friends  R.  and  W.  Burke,  or  possibly  by  some  of 
the  members  of  his  party,  privy  to  the  secret.  This 
circumstance  altogether  deserves  farther  inquiry. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  three  of  the  per* 
sons  whom  Junius  attacked,  namely.  Lord  Mansfield, 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  Sir  William  Draper, 
believM  for  many  years  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the 
man ;  it  does  not  appear  however  whether  or  not 
their  opinions  ultimately  changed.* 

Mr.  Burke  spent  the  recess  at  Gr^ories  in  super- 
intending the  repairs  and  alterations  of  his  house ; 
and,  in  attention  to  rural  business,  proved  as  active 
a  farmer  as  any  in  the  country,  being  often  in  the 
fields  in  a  morning  as  soon  ag  his  labourers.     It  be- 

*  Since  this  was  written^  Mr.  Coventry^  in  an  ingenious  vo- 
lume^ has  claimed  the  authorship  of  these  Letters  for  Lord  George 
Sackville^  and  the  evidence  he  brings  forward  is  undoubtedly 
strong.  Many  points,  in  fact,  render  his  Lordship  a  fair  object 
of  suspicion ;  others  of  minor  importance  would  seem  to  render 
his  participation  in  the  affidr  improbable.  But  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  against  the  daim  of  every  person  to  whom  these 
Letters  have  been  attributed  very  solid  objections  may  be  urged : 
the  only  explanation  of  which  perhaps  is,  that  Junius,  (for  the 
purpose  of  conceabnent)  did  not  always  write  his  real  sentiments, 
or  did  not  write  as  the  public  supposed  he  would  write,  in  his 
proper  character. 

StiU  more  recently,  when  this  work  was  partly  printed  off,  a 
pamphlet  has  appeared  giving  the  authorship  to  Mr.  Burke,  and 
adducing  in  proof  of  it  some  of  the  evidence  just  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  without  any  expectation  by  the  present  writer,  of 
finding  a  coadjutor  in  the  question. 
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came  a  luxury,  he  used  to  say,  after  the  noise,  heat, 
and  drudgery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  town 
he  usually  had  a  temporary  residence  during  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,  some  of  which  were  in  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  Fludyer-street,  Charles-street,  Duke- 
street,  37  Gerrard-street,  and  some  others.  Among 
his  friends  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  rank  in  the  country.  At  Mrs.  Montagu's 
famous  coteries,  about  that  time  in  their  zenith,  he 
used  occasionally  to  meet  nearly  all  the  literati  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters in  London. 

Amid  these  engagements,  and  the  labours  of  poli- 
tics, a  more  humble  friend  was  not  forgotten,  either 
in  pecuniary  assistance,  or  in  letters  containing  the 
most  friendly  and  enlightened  advice. 

His  protection  of  Barry  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  moment  his  own  means  became  extended  by 
being  connected  with   Administration,  he   reoom- 
#  mended  him,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  Reynolds, 

to  go  to  Italy  for  improvement,  and  with  William 
Burke,  offered  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  main- 
tain him  while  there. 

The  painter  set  out  in  October,  1766»  and  re- 
mained abroad  above  five  years.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  he  earned  nothing  for  himself,  and  r^ 
ceived  no  supplies  from  any  other  person  than  hia 
two  generous  friends,  who  fulfilled  their  proBuse 
amid  serious  difilculties  and  claims  of  their  own,  in 
which  William,  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  obliged  to 
confess,  that  '^  cash  was  not  so  plentiful  as  he  could 
wish."  A  fact  of  this  kind,  so  raifely  imitated  by  the 
highest  rank,  or  the  greatest  wealth,  speaks  more  for 
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the  virtues  of  the  heart  than  a  volmne  of  pan^yric ; 
it  is,  however,  only  one  inistance  among  many  of  the 
benevolence  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Barry  felt  the  weight  of  his  obligations.  Of  Dr. 
Sleigh,  he  said,  *^  He  first  put  me  upon  Mr.  Burke, 
who  has  been,  under  God,  all  in  all  to  me."  Writ- 
ing to  the  Doctor  himself,  he  says,  **  To  your  good- 
ness I  owe  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family,  which,  in  one 
word,  is  owing  you  all  that  is  essential  to  me.''  To 
Mr.  Burke  he  writes,  <*  I  am  your  property.**  And 
again,  **  you  ought  surely  to  be  free  with  a  man  of 
your  own  making,  who  has  found  in  you  father, 
brother,  friend,  every  thing." 

A  constant  correspondence  with  their  prot£g£  was 
maintained  by  the  whole  family,  chiefly  however 
through  William,  as  being  less  occupied  in  business ; 
but  occasionally  with  Edmund,  who  addresses  him 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  and  whose  remarks 
and  admonitions  are  so  fine  in  themselves,  and  dis^ 
play  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and 
with  the  world,  couched  in  the  most  eloquent  style, 
that  it  would  be  a  crime  equally  against  his  reputa^ 
tion,  and  against  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader,  not  to 
give  two  or  three  of  the  principal,  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  quoted.  The  first  was  written  while  the 
artist  remained  in  Paris ;  the  others  when  he  was 
at  Rome. 

•*  My  deab  Babby, 

**  I  hope  yom*  kindness  and  partiality  to  me  will 

induce  you  to  give  the  most  favourable  construction 

to  my  long  silence.     I  assure  you  that  disregard  and 

inattention  to  you  had  not  the  smallest  share  in  it. 
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I  love  you  and  esteem  you,  as  I  always  did  ever  since 
I  knew  you ;  and  I  wish  your  welfare  and  your  cre- 
dit (which  is  the  best  gift  of  Providence  in  the  way 
of  fortune)  as  much  as  any  man ;  and  ain  much 
pleased  with  the  step  I  hear  you  are  taking  to  ad- 
vance them.*  Mr.  Macleane,  your  very  good  friend, 
tells  me  that  you  are  preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
As  to  what  regards  you  personally,  I  have  only  to 
advise,  that  you  would  not  live  in  a  poor  or  un- 
equal manner,  but  plentifully,  upon  the  best  things, 
and  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
other  people. 

^^  Singularity  in  diet  is,  in  general,  I  believe,  un- 
wholesome ,  your  friend  the  doctor  is  in  that  way 
of  thinking.  I  mention  this,  as  Macleane  tells  me 
you  have  been  ill,  by  ordering  your  diet  on  a  plan 
of  your  own.  I  shall  be  happy  in  hearing  that  you 
are  thoroughly  recovered,  and  ready  to  proceed  on 
your  journey  with  alacrity  and  spirit. 

**  With  regard  to  your  studies,  you  know,  my 
dear  Barry,  ,my  opinion.  I  do  not  choose  to  lecture 
you  to  death ;  but  to  say  aD  I  can  in  a  few  words, 
it  will  not  do  for  a  man  qualified  like  you  to  be  a 
connoisseur  and  a  sketcher. — ^You  must  be  an  artist ; 
and  this  you  cannot  be  but  by  drawing  with  the  last 
degree  of  noble  correctness.  Until  you  can  draw 
beauty  with  the  last  degree  of  truth  and  precision, 
you  will  not  consider  yourself  possessed  of  that  fa- 
culty. This  power  will  not  hinder  you  from  passing 
to  tihie  great  style  when  you  please ;  if  your  cha- 
racter should,  as  I  imagine  it  will,  lead  you  to 
that  style  in  preference  to  the  other.   .  But  no  man 

•  Afterwards  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Lord  Shelbumc. 
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can  draw  perfectly,  that  cannot  draw  beauty.  My 
dear  Barry,  I  repeat  it  again  and  again,  leave  off 
sketching.  Whatever  you  do,  finish  it.  Your  let- 
ters are  very  kind  in  remembering  us ;  and  surely, 
as  to  the  criticisms  of  every  kind,  admirable.  Rey- 
nolds likes  them  exceedingly.  He  conceives  extraor- 
dinary hopes  of  you,  and  recommends,  above  all 
things,  to  you  the  continual  study  of  the  Capella 
Sestina^  in  which  are  the  greatest  works  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  says  he  will  be  mistaken,  if  that 
painter  does  not  become  your  great  favourite.  Let 
me  entreat  that  you  will  overcome  that  unfortunate 
delicacy  that  attends  you,  and  that  you  will  go 
through  a  full  course  of  anatomy  with  the  knife  in 
your  hand.  You  wiU  never  be  able  thoroughly  to 
supply  the  omission  of  this  by  any  other  method. 

**  The  public  exhibition  is,  I  think,  much  the  best 
that  we  have  had.  West  has  two  pieces,  which 
would  give  you  great  hopes  of  him :  I  confess,  some 
time  ago,  I  had  not  any  that  were  very  sanguine ; 
but  in  these  he  has  really  done  considerable  things. 
Barrett  *  inquires  very  kindly  for  you — ^he  makes  a 
very  good  figure  in  this  exhibition." 

*  This  artist  afibrded  another  instance  of  the  beneyolenoe  and 
ixienddup  of  Mr.  Burke  whenever  circumstances  placed  it  in  his 
power  to  be  of  service.  Barrett,  it  seems,  had  fallen  into  diffi- 
culties hy  the  improvidence  too  frequently  attendant  on  genius, 
and  the  fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Burke  in  1782,  during  his 
short  tenure  of  power,  he  bestowed  upon  him  a  place  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Young  gives  the  following  account  of  this  artist,  appended  to  a 
landscape  of  his  in  Sir  John  F.  Leicester's  galleiy : — 

*f  The  first  notice  of  the  pictures  of  this  artist  that  appears  on 
record  is  his  obtaining  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a  premium  of  50 
guineas. 
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"  My  dear  Barky, 
^*  I  am  greatly  in  arrear  to  you  on  account  of  cor- 
Tespondence ;  but  not,  I  assure  you,  on  account  of 
regard,  esteem,  and  sincere  good  wishes.  My  mind 
followed  you  to  Paris,  through  your  Alpine  journey, 
and  to  Rome ;  you  are  an  admirable  painter  with 
your  pen  as  well  as  with  your  pencil ;  every  one  to 
whom  I  showed  your  letters  felt  an  interest  in  your 
Uttle  adventures,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction  in  your 
description ;  because  there  is  not  only  a  taste,  but  a 
feeling  in  what  you  observe,  something  that  shows 
you  have  an  heart ;  and  I  would  have  you  by  all 
means  keep  it.  I  thank  you  for  Alexander ;  Rey- 
nolds sets  an  high  esteem  on  it,  he  thinks  it  admi- 
rably drawn,  and  with  great  spirit.  He  had  it  at 
his  house  for  some  time,  and  returned  it  in  a  very 
fine  frame ;  and  it  at  present  makes  a  capital  oma- 
ment  of  our  little  dining-room  between  the  two 
doors.  At  Rome  you  are,  I  suppose,  even  still  so 
much  agitated  by  the  profusion  of  fine  things  on 
every  side  of  you,  that  you  have  hardly  had  time  to 
sit  down  to  methodical  and  regular  study.  When 
you  do,  you  will  certainly  select  the  best  parts  of  the 
best  things,  and  attach  yourself  to  them   wholly. 

'*  He  wa8  considered  the  best  landscape  painter  of  the  time  he 
lived  in ;  and  although  the  patrons  of  art  cannot  be  aocuaed  of 
not  duly  appreciating  his  merits^  yet  after  a  long  and  sucuauful 
career  almost  without  a  rival,  partly  from  a  liberality  of  di^KMi- 
tioii  and  an  indulgence  in  expensive  habits,  he  was  not  gnrW^M 
by  his  professional  hibours. 

**  His  merits  were  reoogoijed  by  the  Royal  Academy,  €3i  which 
he  was  elected  a  member ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  hialife  he 
enjoyed  an  appointment  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  given  to  him  by  his* 
fiiend  and  patron  Edmund  Buzioe." 
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Y0U9  whose  letter  would  be  the  best  directioji  in  the 
world  to  any  other  painter,  want  none  yourself  from 
me  who  know  little  of  the  matter.  But  as  yon  were 
always  indulgent  enough  to  bear  my  humour  under 
the  name  of  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now,  my 
dear  Barry,  once  more  to  wish  you,  in  the  banning 
at  least,  to  contract  the  circle  of  your  studies.  The 
extent  and  rapidity  of  your  mind  carries  you  to  too 
great  a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion  of 
a  whole  before  you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts,  in 
a  degree  equal  to  the  dignity  of  your  ideas.  This 
disposition  arises  from  a  generous  impatience,  whidb 
is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genius.  But 
it  is  a  fault  neve]::theless,  and  one  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  correct,  when  you  consider  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  mechanic  in  your  profession,  in  which, 
however,  the  distinctive  part  of  the  art  consists,  and 
without  which  the  first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good 
critic,  not  a  painter. 

**  I  confess  I  am  not  much  desirous  of  your  omi- 
posing  many  pieces,  for  some  time  at  least.  Com- 
position (though  by  some  people  placed  foremost  in 
the  list  of  the  ingredients  of  an  art)  I  do  not  value 
near  so  highly.  I  know  none  who  attempts,  that 
does  not  succeed  tolerably  in  that  part :  but  that  ex- 
quisite masterly  drawing,  which  is  the  glory  of  the 
great  school  where  you  are,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
very  few,  perhaps  to  none  of  the  present  age,  in  its 
highest  perfection.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  conjec- 
ture, I  should  attribute  all  that  is  called  greatness  of 
style  and  manner  of  drawing,  to  this  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of  anatomy 
and  perspective.     For  by  knowing  exactly  and  habi- 
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tually,  without  the  labour  of  particular  and  occa- 
sional thinking,  what  was  to  be  done  in  every  figure 
they  designed,  they  naturally  attained  a  freedom  and 
spirit  of  outline ;  because  they  could  be  daring  with- 
out being  absurd ;  whereas  ignorance,  if  it  be  cau- 
tious, is  poor  and  timid ;  if  bold,  it  is  only  blindly 
presumptuous.  This  minute  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
perspective,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  foreshorten- 
ing, is  all  the  effect  of  labour  and  use  in  particular 
studies,  and  not  in  general  compositions.  Notwith- 
standing your  natural  repugnance  to  handling  of 
carcases,  you  ought  to  make  the  knife  go  with  the 
pencil,  and  study  anatomy  in  reaUand,  if  you  can,  in 
frequent  dissections.  You  know  that  a  man  who 
despises,  as  you  do,  the  minutiae  of  the  art,  is  boimd 
to  be  quite  perfect  in  the  noblest  part  of  all,  or  he  ia 
nothing.  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  middling  things, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  great.  In  the  course  of  the  stu- 
dies I  speak  of,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  pamt  por- 
traits often  and  diligently.  This  J  do  not  say  as 
wishing  you  to  turn  your  studies  to  portrait-painting; 
quite  otherwise;  but  because  many  things  in  the 
human  face  will  certainly  escape  you  without  some 
intermixture  of  that  kind  of  study. 

Well,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  try  your 
humility  on  this  subject.  But  I  am  thus  trouble- 
some from  a  sincere  anxiety  for  your  success.  I 
think  you  a  man  of  honour  and  of  genius,  and  I 
would  not  have  your  talents  lost  to  yourself,  your 
friends,  or  your  country,  by  any  means.  You  will 
then  attribute  my  freedom  to  my  solicitude  about 
you,  and  my  solicitude  to  my  friendship.      Be  so 
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good  to  continue  your  letters  and  observations  as 
usual.  They  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  us  all,  and 
we  keep  them  by  us. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  I  spent  three  months  in  Ire- 
land. I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sleigh  but  for 
a  day  or  two.  We  talked  much  about  you,  and  he 
loves  and  esteems  you  extremely.  I  saw  nothing 
in  the  way  of  your  art  there  which  promised  much. 
Those  who  seemed  most  forward  in  Dublin  when 
we  were  there,  are  not  at  all  advanced,  and  seem 
to  have  little  ambition.  Here  they  are  as  you  left 
them ;  Reynolds  every  now  and  then  striking  out 
some  wonder.  Barrett  has  fallen  into  the  painting 
of  views.  It  is  the  most  called  for,  and  the  most 
lucrative  part  of  his  business.  He  is  a  wonderful 
observer  of  the  accidents  of  nature,  and  produces 
every  day  something  new  from  that  source,  and 
indeed  is  on  the  whole  a  delightful  painter,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  resources.  But  I  do  not  think  he 
gets  forward  as  much  as  his  genius  would  entitle 
him  to ;  as  he  is  so  far  from  studying,  that  he  does 
not  even  look  at  the  pictures  of  any  of  the  great 
masters,  either  Italians  or  Dutch.  A  man  never  can 
have  any  point  of  pride  that  is  not  pernicious  to 
him.  He  loves  you,  and  always  inquires  for  you. 
He  is  now  on  a  night-piece,  which  is  indeed  noble 
in  the  conception ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  very 
first  merit.  When  I  say  he  does  not  improve,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  first  we  have  in 
that  way,  but  that  his  capacity  ought  to  have  car- 
ried him  to  equal  any  that  ever  painted  landscape. 

'<  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  your  friends 
among  the  painters  here,  now  I  will  say  a  word  of 
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ourselves.  The  change  of  the  Ministry  you  know 
was  pleasing  to  none  of  our  household. . . .  Your 
friend  Will,  did  not  think  proper  to  hold  even  the 
place  he  had.  He  has  therefore,  with  the  spirit  you 
know  to  belong  to  him,  resigned  his  employment. 
But  I  thank  God,  we  want  in  our  new  situation  nei- 
ther friends,  nor  a  reasonable  share  of  credit.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear,  that  if  we  are 
out  of  play,  others  of  your  friends  are  in.  Madeane 
is  under-secretary  in  Lord  Shelburne's  office ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  be,  as  he  deserves,  well 
patronized  there." 


My  deae  Baeky,  April  26, 17W. 

I  am  rather  late  in  thanking  you  for  the  last 
letter,  which  was,  like  all  the  others,  friendly,  sen- 
sible, and  satisfactory.  We  have  had  a  pretty  stir- 
ring session  hitherto,  and,  late  as  it  is,  I  don't  think 
we  have  got  through  three  parts  of  it.  The  op- 
position to  the  present  Ministry  has  been  carried 
oa  with  great  vigour,  and  with  more  success  than 
has  of  late  years  usually  attended  an  opposition  to 
Court  measures.  You  know  too  much  of  our  situa- 
tion and  temper  not  to  see  that  we  have  taken  a 
pretty  active  and  sanguine  part.  You  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  our  friend  William  has  exerted  himself 
two  or  three  times  in  public  with  the  highest  eredit 
(An  accoimt  is  here  given  of  his  brother  Richard 
breaking  his  1^.) 

**  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to-morrow.  Rey- 
nolds, though  he  has,  I  think,  some  better  portraits 
than  he  ever  before  painted,  does  not  think  mere 
heads  sufficient,  and  having  no  piece  of  fancy  finish- 
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ed»  sends  in  nothing  this  time.  Barret  will  be 
better  off  than  ever.  He  puts  in  a  night-piece  in 
a  very  noble  style,  and  another  very  beautifiil  land- 
scape, with  a  part  of  a  rainbow  on  a  waterfall. 
They  seem  to  be  both  excellent  pictures.  Jones, 
who  used  to  be  poet  laureate  to  the  exhibition,  is 
prepared  to  be  a  severe  and  almost  general  satirist 
upon  the  exhibitors.  His  ill-behaviour  has  driven 
him  from  all  their  houses,  and  he  resolves  to  take 
revenge  in  this  manner.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
find  out  what  pictures  they  will  exhibit,  and,  upon 
such  information  as  he  has  got,  has  beforehand 
given  a  poetic  description  of  those  pictures  which 
he  has  not  seen.  I  am  told  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
abuse  Reynolds  at  guess,  as  an  exhibitor  of  several 
jnctures,  though  he  does  not  put  in  one.  This  is  a 
very  moral  poet.  You  are,  my  dear  Barry,  vc^ 
kind  in  the  offers  to  copy  some  capital  picture  for 
me;  and  you  may  be  sure,  that  a  picture  which 
united  yours  to  Raphael's  efforts  would  be  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  us  all.  I  may  one  time  or  other 
lay  this  tax  upon  your  friendship ;  but  at  present 
I  must  defer  putting  you  to  the  trouble  of  such 
laborious  copies.  Because,  until  we  have  got  another 
house,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  let  you  know 
what  size  will  suit  me.  Indeed,  in  our  present 
house  (Queen  Anne-street),  the  best  picture  of  any 
tolerable  size  would  embarrass  me.  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  can ;  your  letters  are 
most  acceptable  to  us.  All  your  friends  here  con- 
tinue to  love  and  coqgtantly  to  inqiure  after  you. 
Adieu,  dear  Barry,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely 
yours,  «  E.  Burke.**  ' 

VOL.   I.  p 
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"  My  DEAE  BaKRY,  August  24,  1767- 

**  It  i§  with  shame  I  find  myself  so  late  in  an- 
swering a  letter  which  gave  me  such  sincere  plea- 
sure as  your  last.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  my 
delay,  be  persuaded  that  no  want  of  r^ard  for  you 
had  the  least  share  in  it.  We  all  remember  you 
with  much  esteem  and  affection ;  and  I  hope  we 
are  not,  any  of  us,  of  a  character  to  forget  our 
friends,  because  they  are  fifteen  hundred  miles  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  away  a  year  or  two.  I  did 
indeed  strongly  flatter  myself  that  Will,  and  I  might 
probably  have  taken  a  trip  to  Rome  in  the  recess. 
But  the  session  ran  to  an  unusual  and  mortifying 
length ;  and  as  soon  as  it  closed,  a  political  nego- 
tiation, fior  bringing  my  Lord  Rockingham  to  the 
Administration,  was  opened,  and  thus  our  swnmer 
insensibly  slid  away ;  and  it  became  impossible  for 
me,  either  in  his  company,  or  alone,  to  begin  an 
enterprise  that  would  demand  four  good  months  at 
least  The  mention  I  have  made  of  this  n^otiation 
has,  I  dare  say,  put  you  a  little  in  a  flutter.*.  • .  *  At 
pres^it  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  sudden  change; 
therefore  we  remain  as  we  are;  but  with  all  the 
content  which  consciences  at  rest  and  circumstances 
in  no  distress  can  give  us.  We  are  now  in  the 
country,  in  a  pretty  retired  spot  about  three  miles 
from  town.  Richard  is  at  Southampton  for  the  be- 
nefit of  sea-bathing,  which  has  already  been  useful 
to  his  leg,  and  he  gathers  strength  in  the  limb  every 
day.      This  is  our   situation.      As  to  your  other 

**  Tha  sentence  oiiiUed  bfice  has  been  alieady  quoted  in  ano- 
tber  pi^  ^  tbifl  work. 
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friends,  Barrett  has  got  himself  also  a  little  country- 
house.  His  business  still  holds  on ;  and  indeed  he 
deserves  encouragement,  for,  independent  of  being  a 
very  ingenious  artist,  he  is  a  worthy  and  most  per- 
fectly good-humoured  feBow.  However  he  has  had 
the  ill-luck  to  quarrel  with  almost  all  his  acquaint- 
ance among  the  artists,  with  Stubbs,  Wright,  and 
Hamilton ;  they  are  at  mortal  war,  and  I  fancy  he 
does  not  stand  very  well  eve»  with  West.  As  to 
Mr.  Reynolds,  he  is  perfectly  well,  and  still  keeps 
that  superiority  over  the  rest,  which  he  always  had, 
from  his  genius,  sense,  and  marals. 

**  You  never  told  me  whether  you  received  a  long, 
I  am  afraid  not  very  wise  letter  from  me,  in  whicfr 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  a  great  deal  upon 
matters  which  you  understand  far  better  than  I  dd. 
Had  you  the  patience  to  bear  it  ?  You  have  given 
8  strong,  and,  I  fancy,  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the 
dealers  in  taste  with  you.  It  is  very  right  that  you 
should  know  and  rematk  their  little  arts ;  but  as 
fraud  will  intermeddle  in  every  transaction  of  liife, 
where  we  cannot  oppose  ourselves  to  it  with  eit^, 
if  IS  by  no  means  our  duty  or  our  interest  to  make 
octrselves  uneasy,  or  multiply  enemsies  on  aecoimt  of 
it.  In  particular  you  may  be  assured  that  the 
traflic  in  antiquity,  and  all  the  enthusiasm^  folly,  or 
frM^,  thaf  may  be  in  it,  never  did  nor  never  can 
hufrt  the  merit  of  living  artists :  quite  the  contrary, 
ilf  my  opinion ;  for  I  have  ever  observed,  that  what- 
etet  it  be  that  turns  the  minds  of  men  to*  any  thia^ 
relative  to  the  arts,  even  the  most  remotely  so,  brings 
artists  more  and  more  into  credit  and  repute ;  and 
though  now  and  t&en  t3he  mere  broker  and  dealer  in 
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such  things  runs  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
profit ;  yet  in  the.  end  ingenious  men  will  find  them- 
selves gainers,  by  the  dispositions  which  are  nou- 
rished and  difiused  in  the  world  by  such  pursuits.* 
I  praise  exceedingly  your  resolution  of  going  on  well 
with  those  whose  practices  you  cannot  altogether 
approve.  There  is  no  living  in  the  world  upon  any 
other  terms. 

**  Neither  Will,  nor  I  were  much  pleased  with 
your  seeming  to  feel  uneasy  at  a  little  necessary 
increase  of  expense  on  your  settling  yourself.  You 
ought  to  know  us  too  well  not  to  be  sensible  that 
we  think  right  upon  these  points.  We  wished  you 
at  Rome,  that  you  might  cultivate  your  genius  by 
every  advantage  which  the  place  affords,  and  to  stop 
at  a  little  expense,  might  defeat  the  ends  for  which 
the  rest  were  incurred.  You  know  we  desired  you 
at  parting  never  to  scruple  to  draw  for  a  few  pounds 
extraordinary,  and  directions  will  be  given  to  take 
your  drafts  on  such  occasions.  You  will  judge  your- 
self of  the  propriety,  but  by  no  means  starve  the 
cause.  Your  father  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago. 
The  old  gentleman  seems  to  be  uneasy  at  not  hearing 
from  you.  I  was  at  some  distance  in  the  country, 
but  Mr.  Bourke  opened  the  letter,  and  gave  him  such 
an  account  as  he  could.  You  ought  from  time  to 
time  to  write  to  him.  And  pray  let  us  hear  from 
you.  How  goes  on  your  Adam  and  Eve  ?  Have 
you  yet  got  your  chest  ?  Adieu ! — ^let  us  hear  from 
yon,  and  believe  us  all  most  truly  and  heartily 
yours.*' 

*  Daily  olMervation  shows  the  truth  of  this  sagacious  remark. 
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If  these  letters  exhibit  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  sincerity  of  regard,  wisdom  of  remark  upon 
every  subject  he  touches,  and  generous  delicacy  of 
conduct  in  taking  off  as  much  as  he  could  the  feeling 
of  dependance  from  the  mind  of  the  painter  by  veil- 
ing the  patron  imder  the  firiend,  the  following  is 
perhaps  still  more  admirable  for  its  keen  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  temper  and  conduct  to  all  men — 
for  teaching  the  truest  wisdom  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  living,  not  merely  in  the  world,  but  with  the 
world.  The  occasion  was  the  froward  temper  of 
Barry,  involving  him  in  frequent  squabbles  with  his 
brethren  at  Rome ;  and  it  should  be  read  by  every 
wajrward  and  contentious  man  the  moment  he  rises 
in  the  morning,  and  before  he  retires  to  rest  at  night. 
It  displays  also,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  same  pro- 
phetic sagacity  which  so  often  distinguished  Mr. 
Burke;  the  prediction  as  to  what  the  fate  of  the 
artist  would  be  if  he  did  not  correct  his  peculiarities, 
being  literally  verified. 

"  My  dear  Barry,         Gregories,  Sept  16,  )769. 

*'  I  am  most  exceedingly  obliged  to  your  friend- 
ship and  partiality,  which  attributed  a  silence  very 
blameable  on  our  parts  to  a  favourable  cause :  let 
me  add  in  some  measure  to  its  true  cause,  a  great 
deal  of  occupation  of  various  sorts,  and  some  of 
them  disagreeable  enough. 

'^  As  to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct  and 
behaviour,  you  may  be  very  sure  they  could  have 
no  kind  of  influence  here ;  for  none  of  us  are  of 
such  a  make  as  to  trust  to  any  one's  report  for  the 

» 

character  of  a  person  whom  we  ourselves  know. 
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Until  y%ry  lately,  I  had  never  heard  any  thing  of 
your  proceedings  from  others ;  and  when  I  did,  it 
was  much  less  than  I  had  known  from  yoiyrself, 
that  you  had  heen  upon  ill  terms  with  the  artists 
and  virtuosi  in  Rome,  without  much  mention  of 
cause  or  consequence.  If  you  have  improved  these 
imfortiinate  quarrels  to  your  advancement  in  your 
art,  you  have  turned  a  very  disagreeable  drcum*- 
stance  to  a  very  capital  advantage.  However  you 
may  have  succeeded  in  this  uncommon  attempt,  per^* 
mit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  with  that  friendly  liberty 
which  you  have  always  had  the  goodness  to  bear 
from  me,  that  you  cannot  possibly  have  elwaj^s  the 
same  success,  either  with  regard  to  your  fortune  or 
your  reputation.  Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will  find 
the  same  competitions,  the  same  jealousies,  the  same 
arts  and  cabals,  the  emulations  of  interest  and  of 
fame,  and  the  same  agitations  and  passions  here 
that  you  have  experienced  in  Italy;  and  if  they 
have  the  same  effect  on  your  temper,  they  will  have 
just  the  same  effects  upon  your  interest;  and  be 
yom*  merit  what  it  will  you  will  never  be  employed 
to  paint  a  picture.  It  will  be  the  same  at  London 
as  at  Rome ;  and  the  same  in  Paris  as  in  London : 
for  the  world  ia  pretty  nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts : 
nay,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  a  little  inconve- 
nient to  me,  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  yoa 
should  fix  your  residence  in  Rome  than  heore,  as  I 
should  not  then  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  a  genius  of  the  first  rank  lost  to 
the  world)  himself,  and  his  friends,  as  I  certainly 
must,  if  you  do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting  and 
thinking  here,  totally  different  from  what  your  let- 
ters from  Rome  have  described  to  me. 
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^^  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation 
always,  and  of  anger  often,  I  do  no  ways  doubt ; 
who  can  live  in  the  world  without  some  trial  of  his 
patience  ?  But  believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the 
arms  with  which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world 
are  to  be  combated,  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is 
to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are 
moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to  others, 
and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves ;  which  are 
not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibly 
think  them ;  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind, 
and  such  as  dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  con- 
tribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-composed  soul,  as  to  pass 
away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling 
and  scufBing  with  every  one  about  us. 

**  Again  and  again,  my  dear  Barry,  we  must  be 
at  peace  with  our  species ;  if  not  for  their  sakes, 
yet  very  much  for  our  own.  Think  what  my  feel- 
ings must  be,  from  my  unfeigned  regard,  and  from 
my  wishes  that  your  talents  might  be  of  use,  when 
I  see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  must  be,  of 
your  persevering  in  what  has  hitherto  been  your 
course,  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  which  you  will 
permit  me  to  trace  out  for  you  beforehand. 

**  You  will  come  here ;  you  will  observe  what  the 
artists  are  doing ;  and  you  wiU  sometimes  speak  a 
disapprobation  in  plain  words,  and  sometimes  by  a 
no  less  expressive  silence.  By  degrees  you  will 
produce  some  of  your  own  works.  They  will  be 
variously  criticized;  you  will  defend  them;  you 
will  abuse  those  that  have  attacked  you ;  expostu- 
iMions,  discussions,  letters,  possibly  challenges,*  will 
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go  forward ;  you  will  shun  your  brethren,  they  will 
shun  you.  In  the  meantime,  gentlemen  will  avoid 
your  friendship,  for  fear  of  being  engaged  in  your 
quarrels ;  you  will  fall  into  distresses  which  will 
only  aggravate  your  disposition  for  farther  quarrels ; 
you  will  be  obliged  for  maintenance  to  do  any  thing 
for  any  body ;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for 
want  of  hope  and  encouragement ;  and  you  will  go 
out  of  the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  ruined. 

"  Nothing  but  my  real  regard  for  you  could  in- 
duce me  to  set  these  considerations  in  this  light 
before  you.  Remember,  we  are  bom  to  serve  and 
to  adorn  our  country,  and  not  to  contend  with  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  that  in  particular  your  business 

is  to  paint  and  not  to  dispute. 

**  If  you  think  this  a  proper  time  to  leave  Rome 
(a  matter  which  I  leave  entirely  to  yourself),  I 
am  quite  of  opinion  you  ought  to  go  to  Venice. 
Further,  I  think  it  right  to  see  Florence  and  Bo- 
l<^a ;  and  that  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  take 
that  route  to  Venice.  In  short,  do  every  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  your  improvement,  and  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  you  what  Providence  intended 
you,  a  very  great  man.  This  you  were,  in  your 
ideas,  before  you  quitted  this ;  you  best  know  how 
far  you  have  studied,  that  is,  practised  the  mechanic ; 
despised  nothing  till  you  had  tried  it ;  practised  dis- 
sections  with  your  own  hands,  painted  from  nature 
as  well  as  from  the  statues,  and  portrait  as  well  as 
history,  and  this  fr^uently.  If  you  have  done  all 
.  this,  as  I  trust  you  have,  you  want  nothing  but  a 
little  prudence,  to  fulfil  all  our  wishes.  This,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  no  small  matter ;  for  it  is  impossible 
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Ibr  you  to  find  any  persons  any  where  more  truly 
interested  for  you;  to  these  dispositions  attribute 
every  thing  which  may  be  a  little  harsh  in  this  let- 
ter. We  are,  thank  God,  all  well,  and  all  most 
truly  and  sincerely  yours.  I  seldom  write  so  long 
a  letter.  Take  this  as  a  sort  of  proof  how  much  I 
am,  dear  Barry, 

''  Yont  faithful  friend 

^<  and  humble  servant, 

*«  EDMimD  BUEKE.*' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  William  Bagott— Mr.  Fox — Pamphlet  on 
the  Discontents. — Parliamentary  Businese. — ^Vint  to  France. — 
Character  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Burke's  argument 
against  taxing  Irish  Absentees. — Letter  to  General  Lee. — 
Speech  of  the  19th  of  April,  1774.— Goldsmith.— Ill-humoar 
of  Barry. — Johnson  and  Burke.— Election  for  BristoL 


The  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  the  City  remonstrance  to  the  King,  the 
affairs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  discontents  which 
generally  prevailed,  brought  Mr.  Burke  forward 
ahnost  daily  in  the  session  commencing  9th  January, 
1770. 

The  debate  of  the  first  day,  in  which  he  took  a 
leading  part,  occupied  12  hours :  and  the  second 
called  forth  an  animated  defence  of  his  friend  Sir 
George  Saville,  from  the  censures  of  General  Con- 
way, for  the  alleged  violence  of  his  expressions  in 
debate. 

His  most  distinguished  exertions  during  the  ses- 
sion besides  these,  were  on  the  24th  January,  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  previous  to  granting  a  supply : 
on  the  15th  March,  regarding  the  famous  address, 
remonstrance,  and  petition  of  the  City  of  London  to 
the  King,  which  he  discussed  with  moderation  and 
temper,  aiming  to  apologize  for  the  warmth  of  the 
popular  feeling :  on  the  28th  March,  in  favour  of 
the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com:  on  the  30th 
March,   in  support  of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill  for  regu- 
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lating  the  trials  of  contaroverted  elections,  when  he 
was  represented  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  having 
on  these  occasions  spoken  **  inimitaUy  well." 

On  the  8th  May,  he  moved  eight  resolutions, 
which  were  supported  by  Mr.  6.  Grenville,  relating 
to  the  disorders  in  North  America,  which  were  meant 
to  oensiure  the  plan,  or  rather,  as  he  said,  the  un*- 
happy  want  of  plan,  of  Ministers,  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  that  country ;  and  introduced  by  a  speech 
reported  by  contemporary  opinion  to  be  '^  full  of 
sound  argument,  and  infinite  wit  and  raillery."  In 
fact  all  his  exertions  were  characterized  as  being  of 
this  description,  though  from  the  little  attention 
then  paid  to  reporting,  or  rather  the  hostility  of  the 
House  at  that  time  to  the  publication  of  their  debates, 
the  particulars,  like  those  of  other  speeches,  are  not 
given,  or  given  so  meagrely  as  to  afford  little  idea 
of  what  they  were  in  delivery. 

A  tolerable  criterion  of  the  powers  of  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  degree  of  abuse  cast 
u]K>n  him  by  anonymous  writers  in  the  interest  of 
the  opposite  party ;  and  of  this  ungracious  species  of 
reputation,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
he  had  no  ordinary  share.  The  prejudice  which  it 
occasionally  created  against  him,  even  among 
persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  circumstance  ^-^ 

In  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  Mr.  Gren-- 
viUe's  bill  for  regulating  controverted  elections, 
which  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Ministry,  op- 
posed. Sir  William  Bagott,  who  usually  voted  with 
the  latter,  said  he  must,  on  that  measure,  side  with 
OmK)sition  ;  but  not  from  the  slightest  partiality  to 
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that  body,  for  its  whole  sTBtem,  in  his  opinion, 
went  to  wound  the  Constitution  through  the  sides  of 
the  Ministry ;  and  he  concluded  by  insinuating  some- 
thing about  the  body  with  which  he  was  chielSy  con- 
nected (the  country  gentlemen)  being  the  only  one 
of  real  importance  or  consideration  in  that  House, 
and  to  whom  the  first  and  chief  attention  should  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  the  mouth  of  his  party,  was  not 
likely  to  let  such  declarations  escape  without  notice. 
He  entered  on  a  vigorous  defence  of  his  friends,  and 
drew  a  fine  distinction  between  faction,  and  the  op- 
position of  party  founded  on  principle.  He  proceeded 
to  show  that  Parliament  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  landed  property  only,  as  the 
preceding  speaker  seemed  to  believe,  but  of  the  com- 
mercial interest  in  an  equal  or  still  greater  degree, 
as  appeared  from  the  establishment  of  so  many 
boroughs — essential  parts  of  that  representation, 
existing  in  times  earlier  than  any  annals  or  history 
can  give  testimony  of:  also,  that  there  never  was 
any  parliament  from  which  the  learned  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  were  excluded,  except  that  one,  in- 
famous to  a  proverb,  in  the  appellation  which  it 
acquired  of  parUamentum  indoctum.  He  went  on 
to  compare  the  benefit  derived  to  society  from  the 
unactuated  load  of  landed  abilities,  which  descended 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  useless  mem- 
bers of  the  commimity,  and  that  derived  from  the 
acquirements,  improvements,  and  activity  of  mental 
abilities  ;  and  showed  that  either  might  be  pernici- 
ous, yet  that  both  were  of  real  benefit  wherever  and 
whenever  they  mixed,  but  always  more  so  when 
acting  in  aid  of  each  other 
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The  wit  with  which  this  topic  was  handled,  as 
well  perhaps  as  the  general  tone  of  the  argument^ 
irritated  Sir  William  to  a  violent  degree,  insomuch 
that  he  went  down  to  the  House  two  days  after,  and 
gave  loose  to  a  most  unmeasured  invective  against 
what  he  termed  his  *  traducer/  designating  him  in- 
directly a  ^  black  Jesuit,'  *  a  pupil  of  St.  Qmer's,'  fit 
to  be  *  secretary  to  an  Inquisition  for  burning 
heretics/  Mr.  Burke,  who  on  these  occasions  pre- 
served great  equanimity  of  temper,  smiled  frequently 
during  this  tirade ;  and  on  its  conclusion,  assailed 
him  again  with  a  torrent  of  ridicule,  which  it  is  said 
the  baronet  never  forgave,  particularly  when,  from 
the  day  on  which  the  contest  took  place,  he  was 
afterwards,  for  a  time,  nick-named  *  Burke's  April- 
fool.' 

On  another  occasion,  a  considerable  time  after  this. 
Sir  William  preserved  more  temper,  and  came  off 
with  better  success.  Mr.  Burke  having  spoken  at 
considerable  length,  made  a  long  pause,  a  thing 
very  imusual  with  him,  which  induced  the  baronet, 
who  rose  to  follow  him  in  the  debate,  to  think  he 
had  ended. — **  Sir,  I  have  not  yet  concluded,"  said 
Mr.  Burke — ^**  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  Sir  William, 
with  good  humour,  **  but  the  honourable  member 
can  make  allowance  for  the  mistakes  of  a  country 
gentleman ;"  adding  with  great  happiness,  a  Latin 
quotation,  to  the  effect,  that  being  no  more  than  a 
rustic,  he  conceived  the  stream  of  eloquence  had 
ceased,  but  though  it  seemed  wholly  inexhaustible, 
it  might  probably  prove  tiresome. — It  frequently 
happened,  however,  that  the  baronet  came  under  the 
sarcastic  lash  of  Mr.  Burke. 
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Sir  Williani  Bagott  indeed  ira^i  not  the  only  one 
who  thoi:^ht  that  the  importance  and  wisdom  of  a 
senator  ought  to  depend  6n  the  asnoont  of  the  stake 
he  poaseBBes  in  the  famd.  Lord  Crewe  waa  ae- 
cmtomed  to  tett  a  plel^ant  story  of  a  very  opulent 
LiTerpool  trader,  who,  having  invested  a  large  sum 
im  the  purchase  of  estates,  expressed  the  height  of 
Mb  amfaitioiD  to  be  to  have  a  park  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Calling  upon  his  lordship  one 
day,  at  a  time  when  from  some  matter  of  political 
interest  Mr.  Burke's  name  was  on  every  tongue,  and 
in  every  newspaper,  he  exclaimed  in  a  I»t>ad,  vu^ar, 
self-sufficient  manner — **  And  after  all,  who  is  this 
Mr.  Burke,  my  Lord,  that  they  make  such  a  fusa 
about?  Why,  he's  nobody. — He  hasn't  got  cur 
number  of  ojcres^  my  Lord." 

A  circumstance,  which  subsequent  events  made  of 
interest,  took  place  in  the  debate  on  the  address  this 
session,  when  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  in  his  first  parlia- 
meniary  essay,  attempting  to  answer  the  objections 
of  tihe  Rockingham  party,  had  some  dl  his  argu- 
ments successfully  tamed  into  ridicule  by  its  leader. 
No  offence  was  taken  by  the  young  orator.  He  had 
been  taught  some  time  before,  by  the  literary  society 
at  his  father's  taUe,  to  think  highly  of  the  talents  of 
Mr4  Burke.  He  had  known  him  personally  since 
17C6,  and  they  had  been  intimate  for  about  two 
yeaifB ;  and  further  acquaintance  insured  to  the  latter 
that  admiration  from  his  younjger  friend,  which  all 
who  knew  him  intimately  involuntarily  felt.  fVtnn 
an  adaiareir  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox  became  hiB-  dSs-- 
cipie,  front  his  disciple  his  coadjutor,  from  hid  oo^ 
adjutor  his  amicable  rival  for  fame  ;  until  at  length. 
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by  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for 
events,  he  terminated  as  he  began  his  career,  his 
opponent. 

Of  this  celebrated  man  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much,  and  very  difficult  to  draw  an  impartial  ehap- 
racter^  without  giving  offence  to  his  friends,  or 
gratifying  the  spleen  of  a  large  body  of  pditical 
adversaries.  Qf  powers  the  most  commanding,  and 
parliamentary  talents  the  most  extraordinary,  he 
did  not  often  exemplify,  either  in  publie  or  private 
life,  the  possession  of  that  sound  prudence  amd  prac- 
tical  wisdom  which  insure  public  confidence  and 
reward.  Something  of  this  was  owing  to  natural  dis- 
position, something  perhaps  to  parental  indul^Bce,. 
which  left  him  in  the  most  critical  period  of  life 
wholly  uncontrolled..  His  mind,  manly  even  in 
youth,  seemed  to  have  reached  maturity  at  a  bound ; 
between  the  boy  and  the  statesman  there  was  scarcdy 
an  interval.  But  there  accompanied  this  early  pre^ 
cocity  an  utter  disregard  of  self-discipline  and  cour^ 
trol,  and  an  absolute  tyranny  of  the  passions  over 
the  judgment.  The  very  excess  of  his  dissipated 
habits,  his  neglect  of  the  observances  of  conmiosi 
life,  his  indifference  to  private  chai'acter,  whieh^ 
even  in  his  most  popular  days,  made  him  an  object 
of  distrust  to  the  reflecting  part  of  the  nation,  all 
indicated  an  ill-regulated  mind.  It  is  said,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  it,  that  he  paid  very  little  regard 
to  religion  ;  if  so,  who  but  must  sincerely  regret  so 
gi^at  a  misfortune  ?  If  such  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  early  debauchery  upon  the  character,  it  isy 
iodeed,  a  heavy  sentence  upon  frail,  humanity. 

Yet  his  virtues  w^:^  of  the'  fii«t  casft.    Hefwaa 
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affectionate,  mild,  generous,  friendly,  and  sincere; 
obscuring  his  errors  so  effectually,  that  scarcely  one 
of  his  friends  could  see  them,  or  could  for  a  moment 
admit  the  uncharitable  interpretation  often  put  upon 
them  by  the  world.  Few  men  in  public  life,  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Burke,  have  had  more  political  enemies, 
though  in  private  life  perhaps  not  one ;  we  might 
be  displeased  with  the  politician,  but  it  was  scarcely 
ipossible  to  hate  the  man.  There  was  a  good-natured, 
almost  culpable,  facility  about  his  character,  when 
popularity  was  in  question,  which  frequently  brought 
himintothesociety,and  sometimesunder  theinfluence 
of  persons,  not  only  of  inferior  talents,  but  of  ques- 
tionable principles  and  views ;  and  though  without 
any  community  of  ill-feeling  with  these,  or  with  the 
enemies  of  our  constitution  and  government,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  occasionally  gave  such  persons 
his  countenance,  so  as  to  alarm  the  more  cautious, 
the  more  circumspect,  or  more  timid  part  of  the 
public :  but  this  was  one  of  his  many  sacrifices  to 
vulgar  applause ;  made  at  a  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  strengthen  his  few  remaining  adherents 
by  allies  of  every  description.  The  same  facility 
made  him,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  dupe  to  the 
plausibility  of  Buonaparte,  in  1802  and  1806,  and, 
at  the  former  period,  caused  him  to  admit  to  his 
table  in  France  a  convicted  British  traitor,  fii^sh 
from  carrpng  arms  against  his  native  country. 

The  extraordinary  powers  which  he  possessed 
were  chiefly  from  nature,  and  he  often  seemed  to 
depend  upon  them  alone  without  consulting  the  surer 
guide  of  experience.  He  possessed,  of  course,  infi- 
nitely more  of  ingenuity  than  of  knowledge,  more  of 
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originality  of  thought  than  of  the  fruits  of  patient 
research;  more  of  decision  than  of  reflection ;  he  was 
more  acute  than  discriminating;  he  was  on  most  public 
matters  self-willed  through  life,  obstinately  attached 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  undervaluing,  though  not 
offensively,  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  was 
heard  to  say  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  that  "  he  had 
never  wished  to  do  any  thing  which  he  did  not  do/' 
and  that  "he  considered  advice  an  insult  to  his 
understanding." 

In  conversation,  he  was  backward  and  shiggish, 
seldom  rising  above  mediocrity ;  in  epistolary  com- 
munication,   common-place ;    in  historical  writing, 
neither  profound  nor  original ;  in  debate  alone,  he 
often  rose  above  all  competition,  especially  in  bursts 
of  indescribable  power ;  but  as  an  orator,  taken  in 
the  higher  and  more  extended  sense  of  the  word, 
whose  outpourings  are  worthy  to  live,  and  must  live, 
in  the  page  of  history  and  in  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  he  was  on  all  great  occasions  much  ex- 
celled by  Burke.     He  had  no  command  over  the 
passions  or  imaginations  of  his  hearers,  and  without 
this  power,  an  orator  never  can  be  at  the  head  of 
his  art.     The  bent  of  his  mind  in  politics,  was  to 
great  things  rather  than  to  the  more  common ;  to 
what  was  imposing  and  theoretically  perfect,  rather 
than  to  what  was  useful  and  applicable  ;  he  caught 
eagerly  at  the  bold  and  the  splendid,    at   daring 
novelties  and  plausible  generalities,  without  suffici- 
ently considering,  or  caring,  for,  the  difficulties  op- 
posed to  their  being  carried  into  effect.     No  one 
knew  men  better  in  every-day  life  ;  but  he  did  not 
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SO  well  know  maut  when  placed  in  uncommon  and 
untried  situations. 

A  remarkable  distinction  between  him  and  Burke 
was,  that  the  latter,  though  educated  like  a  philoso- 
pher, and  often  teaching  with  the  wisdom  of  one, 
rejected  all  theory  opposed  to  experience,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  practical  business  of  the  state.  While 
Fox,  brought  up  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  always 
declaiming  as  such,  appeared  in  practice  often  in- 
clined to  play  the  mere  philosopher.  Though  equally 
grand  in  his  views,  he  had  not  the  same  knowledge, 
the  same  caution,  the  same  penetration  as  Burke,  to 
foresee  their  results.  What  he  clearly  saw,  no  man 
could  better  describe,  but  his  eye  did  not  take  in  the 
whole  moral  horizon ;  he  was  impatient  of  that 
labour  of  meditation  and  of  calculation  which  dis- 
tinguished his  celebrated  friend  and  political  in- 
structor. 

By  many  persons,  his  political  life  has  been  called 
a  failure,  inasmuch  as  he  attained  for  no  time  that 
power  for  which  he  had  all  his  life  contended : — as 
the  credit  of  opposing  the  American  war  was  chiefly 
due  to  Burke  as  principal,  and  as  pointing  ojut  the 
way  for  him  to  pursue,  and  to  his  constant  teaching 
and  prompting  on  the  subject ;  as  on  the  question  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  next  great  measure  of  his 
life,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  superior  powers  of 
the  latter  both  at  the  moment  of  contest  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  more  statesman-like  views  taken  of  it 
by  his  old  master : — ^he  was  therefore  left  a  leader 
almost  without  a  party,  a  general  without  an  army ; 
public  opinion  having  then,  and  ever  since,  cast  the 
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strongest  reflections  on  his  political  wisdom  and 
general  conduct  in  that  momentous  crisis. 

Much  also  has  been  said  of  his  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  America^  to  that  of  the  Dissenters,  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  the  rights  of  Juries,  and  in  fact  to 
every  popular  topic  between  the  years  1769  and  1774; 
and  of  his  coalitions,  his  sacrifices  scmietimes  to  popu- 
larity, sometimes  to  obtain  party  superiority,  as  indi- 
cative of  continual  inconsistencies  of  conduct ;  and 
that  in  fact  Lord  North  made  him  a  patriot  by  dis- 
missing him  with  circumstances  of  personal  indignity 
in  1774,  from  being  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  was  then 
young ;  neither  let  us  press  public  men  too  hardly 
on  the  point  of  seeming  inconsistency.  They  are 
believed  by  the  people  to  sin  in  this  respect  much 
more  than  they  themselves  can  admit,  and  more  than 
they  themselves  conscientiously  believe;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  that  the  diange  or  modification  of  opinion  pro- 
ceeds in  their  minds  gradually  and  imperceptibly  to 
its  completion,  while  to  the  public,  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  operation  going  on,  it  comes  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly; 

But  after  all,  is  there  any  point  on  which  a  states- 
man may  not  conscientiously  think  differently  at 
different  times  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  has  all  his 
life,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  expressed  precisely  the 
same  sentiments  upon  all  the  same  subjects?  Is 
there  a  man  of  any  description  whose  opinions,  on 
many  topics,  have  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
changed  ?  He  who  says  the  contrary  deceives  him- 
self, or  wishes  to  deceive  others.     The  human  mind 
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does  not  start  into  maturity  at  once  armed  at  alt 
points  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter ;  it  is 
progressive  in  the  attainment  of  wisdom ;  and  though 
the  last  actions  of  our  lives  may  not  be  the  wisest, 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  men  generally,  as  they 
advance  in  life,  become  wiser. 

The  active  occupations  of  Burke  in  Parliament  at 
this  time,  and  the  union  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  opposition,  are  alluded  to  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  February  8th,  1770,  from  Fludyer-street, 
Westminster — 

"  My  dear  Garret, 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  which 
I  had  time  to  answer  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  But 
it  came  to  me  in  the  opening  of  a  very  hot  and  active 
session ;  our  minority  gets  strength  daily ;  and  uses 
it  hitherto  with  spirit.  If  there  was  any  event  which 
could  be  particularly  pleasing  or  interesting  to  you, 
I  would  acquaint  you  with  it ;  but  at  present  no- 
thing is  decided.  Lord  Chatham  has  appeared  again, 
and  with  as  much  splendour  as  ever.  All  the  parts 
of  the  opposition  are  well  united  and  go  on  in 
concert.'* 

From  the  contentions  of  public,  to  the  kindly 
feelings  of  private  life,  it  is  delightful  to  follow  him ; 
and  to  omit  the  following  appeal  in  favour  of  a  poor 
and  distressed,  to  an  angry  and  richer  relative,  would 
be  to  sin  against  all  the  charities  of  the  heart.  It 
is  addressed  to  his  Cousin  Garret,  from  Gregories, 
shortly  before  this  time — 

"  About  two   months   ago  your  brother  James 
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called  upon  me ;  until  then  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
having  been  in  London.     He  was  extremely  poor,  in 
a  bad  state  of  health,  and  with  a  wife,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  wretched  and  sickly  as  he,  and  big  with 
child  into  the  bargain.     It  was  evident  enough  that 
with  his  epileptic  distemper,  he  was  very  unfit  to 
get  his  bread  by  hard  labour.     To  maintain  them 
here  would  be  very  heavy  to  me ;  more  indeed  than 
I  could  bear,  with  the  very  many  other  calls  I  have 
upon  me,  of  the  same  as  well  as  of  other  kinds.     So 
I  thought  the  better  way  would  be  to  bend  them 
back  to  their  own  county,  where,  by  allowing  them 
a  small  matter,  we  might  enable  them  to  live.     My 
brother  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  so  we  provided 
them  for  the  journey  homewards ;  and  nothing  but 
the  hurry  I  mentioned,  prevented  my  desiring  you 
to  give  him,    on  my  account,  wherewithal  to   buy 
some  little  furniture  and  a  couple  of  cows.     I  then 
thought  to  have  allowed  him  ten  pounds  a  year. 
His  wife  told  me  that  with  a  little  assistance  she 
could  earn  sometliing ;  and  thus  it  might  be  possible 
for  them  to  subsist. 

"  This  day  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  the 
IK)or  man  tells  me  he  is  more  distressed  than  ever ; 
and  that  you  showed  gr.^t  resentment  to  him,  so 
far  as  even  to  refuse  to  give  him  any  thing  that  I 
should  apiK)int  for  him.  I  can  readily  excuse  the 
first  effect  of  warmth  in  an  affair  that  must  touch 
you  so  nearly.  But  you  must  naturally  recollect 
that  his  indigent  circumstances,  his  unfortunate 
marriage,  and  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  which  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  both,  make  him  a 
just  object  of  pity,  and  not  of  anger ;  and  that  his 
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relation  to  us  neither  confers  on  you  nor  me  any 
right  whatsoever  to  add  to  his  affliction  and  punish* 
ment-— but  rather  calls  upon  us  to  do  all  the  little 
good  offices  in  our  power  to  alleviate  his  mis-- 
fortunes. 

**  A  little  reflection  will  make  you  sensible  of  this; 
I,  therefore,  wish  you  would  not  only  give  him  now 
six  or  seven  guineas  on  my  account,  but  that  you 
would,  by  yourself  or  some  friend,  take  care  that  it 
should  be  laid  out  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  for 

■ 

him,  and  not  entrusted  to  his  own  management.  If 
you  are  not  near  him,  I  dare  say,  Dav.  Crotty  or 
Jack  Nagle  would  look  to  his  settlement.  I  can 
have  no  improper  view  in  this ;  no  more  than  in  the 
other  affair  which  I  earnestly  recommended  to  you» 
and  offered  my  assistance  to  conclude. — ^But  you 
very  justly,  I  suppose,  paid  no  regard  to  my  opinions 
or  wishes ;  I  hope  you  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  you  have  resolved  on  that 
occasion    ♦♦»♦**, 

**  You  remember  the  usual  allowance  I  have  made 
for  these  two  or  three  years  to  some  poor  persons  in 
your  county.  You  will  be  so  obliging  to  continue  it 
to  them  according  to  my  plan  of  last  year,  which 
you  can  refer  to  or  remember.  You  wil}  not  scruple 
to  advance  this  for  me;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
your  good  nature  will  prevail  on  you  to  take  the 
trouble. 

"  As  to  my  farming — I  go  on  pretty  well.  All 
my  wheat  is  in  the  ground  this  month  past ;  which 
is  more  than  some  of  my  neighbours  have  been 
able  to  compass  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the 


season/' 
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In  this  year  Mr.  Richard  Burke  re-visited  Grenada. 
The  domestic  affections  of  Edmund,  which  were 
always  particularly  sensitive  and  in  this  instance 
felt  some  alarm  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
experienced  alleviation  in  the  promising  progress  of 
his  own  son,  then  at  Westminster  School,  of  whom, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  was  as  proud  as  he 
was  fond.  William  £furke  thus  repeats  the  usual 
praises  of  the  admiring  father,  which  some  of  his 
surviving  friends  will  remember  as  being  even  then 
remarkably  warm — "  Ned's  little  boy  is  every  thing 
we  could  wish,  good  in  his  person,  excellent  in 
temper  and  disposition,  attentive  and  diligent  in  his 
studies  beyond  his  years.  He  has  read  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  some  prose  writers.  He  has  gone 
through  about  four  books  of  Homer,  and  is  reading 
Lucian  with  really  a  scientific  knowledge  of  Greek." 

A  petition  to  the  King  from  the  freeholders  of 
Buckinghamshire,  praying  for  a  new  Parliament, 
in  consequence  of  the  odium  excited  against  the 
existing  one  by  the  decision  on  the  Mi^ddlesex  elec- 
tion and  other  tuipopular  acts,  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Burke. 

A  great  effort,  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
meant  to  point  out  the  general  errors  of  govemmenty 
was  his  famous  pamphlet,  *^  Thoughts  on  the  Cause 
of  the  Present  Discontents,"  brought  out  in  this 
year ;  the  most  masterly  thing  of  the  kind  in  our 
language,  excepting  his  own  work  on  the  French 
Revolution ;  a  source  of  interest  and  inforpiation  to 
every  statesman ;  and  a  species  of  text-book  then  and 
at  all  times  for  the  Whig  connexion.  It  was  not 
merely  meant  as  an  occasional  piece,  but  for  the 
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instruction  of  posterity,  by  the  constitutional  tend- 
ency of  its  general  views,  the  depth  and  truth  of  its 
observations,  which,  with  the  eloquence  of  the  style, 
impart  that  conviction  of  genius  and  wisdom  which 
we  feel  in  perusing  all  his  works. 

In  this  piece  will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life  ;  hold- 
ing a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  what  were  con- 
sidered the  popular  and  the  Court  doctrines.  Of 
Lord  Bute  he  speaks  with  a  candour  and  moderation 
which  scarcely  any  other  public  man  thought  it 
necessary  to  observe ;  the  attack  on  the  secret 
manoeuvres  of  the  Court,  from  a  statesman  labouring 
for  power,  indicated  an  unusual  degree  of  political 
courage;  nor  did  some  opinions  broached  by  the 
more  democratical  writers  meet  with  more  ceremoni- 
ous treatment  from  him,  for  which  the  adherents  of 
Ministry  on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Macauley  of  republi- 
can notoriety  on  the  other,  lost  no  time  in  attac^king 
him.  Against  Parliamentary  Reform  he  urges  very 
ingenious  and  very  solid  objections ;  and  his  defence 
of  party  connexions  has  never  been  answered;  putting 
to  silence  the  hitherto  common  reproach  applied  to 
most  public  characters,  of  being  party-men. 

The  "  False  Alarm  "  bv  Johnson,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  appeared  not  only  without 
effect,  but  when  compared  with  its  opponent,  to 
considerable  disadvantage.  No  political  feeling 
interfered  with  their  private  friendship.  The  good 
offices  of  both  had  been  exerted  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year  in  favour  of  Bar^^tti,  who  had 
been  tried  for  stabbing  a  man  in  the  Haymarket  by 
whom  he  had  been  attacked ;  when  in  consulting  on 
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the  best  mode  of  making  his  defence,  Johnson^s  usual 
love  of  dictation,  even  to  Burke,  appeared  in  con- 
tradicting him  with  an  undue  degree  of  warmth ;  an 
error,  however,  which  he  acknowledged  with  the  same 
frankness;  for  on  being  reminded  of  his  heat,  he 
said,  **  It  may  be  so,  sir,  for  Burke  and  I  should 
have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience." 

The  session  1770 — 1771  which  opened  on  the 
13th  of  November  of  the  former  year,  was  a  busy 
and  important  one,  chiefly  occupied  by  domestic 
matters.  Never  perhaps  was  party  spirit  and  general 
disquiet  more  prevalent  in  the  kingdom  except  when 
in  a  state  of  actual  disturbance ;  but  of  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burke,  though  continually  praised,  no  full,  or  even 
tolerably  full,  report  is  preserved  from  his  entrance  into 
Parliament  until  1774,  except,  as  has  been  suggested, 
they  be  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir  H.  Cavendish, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  pretty  copious  notes. 

One  of  the  first  topics  on  wliich  he  dilated,  after 
attacking  Ministers  in  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
was  (27th  November)  on  the  power  of  filing  ex- 
officio  informations  by  the  Attorney  Greneral,  as 
applied  to  the  case  of  Almon,  who  was  prosecuted 
for  publishing  the  letter  of  Junius  to  the  King, 
which  other  booksellers  had  done  with  impimity. 
In  this  he  characterized  that  writer  in  terms  which 
first  turned  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  being  the 
writer,  it  not  being  believed- that  such  a  man  would 
descend  to  praise  himself. 

"  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through 
the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontroled, 
unpunished  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmidons  of 
the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him 
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in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon 
Hie»  or  upon  you,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the 
forest  that  has  broke  through  all  their  toils  is  before 
them*  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail?  No 
sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  strikes  down 
another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and  that 
there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs ;  not  that  he  had 
not  asserted  many  bold  truths.  Yes,  Sir,  there  are 
in  that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  which  a 
wise  prince  might  profit.  It  was  the  rancour  and 
venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  But  while  I 
expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and 
fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher  and  coming  down 
souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he 
made  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the 
effects  of  his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch 
beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors 
of  your  brow,*  Sir,  for  he  has  attacked  even  you, 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the 
encoimter.  Not  content  with  canying  away  our 
royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  and  dashing  him  against 
a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate,  and  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  thus  become  but  the  sport  of  his 
fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  House,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  his  knowledge,  his 
firmness  and  his  integrity.  He  would  be  easily 
known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  pene- 
tration and  by  his  vigour.  Nothing  would  escape 
his  vigilance  and  activity.     Bad  ministers   could 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton^  the  Speaker,  who  was  distinguished  hy  a 
pair  of  large  hlack  eye-brows. 
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conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity,  nor  could  pro- 
mises nor  threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing 
firom  the  public." 

Comparing  the  letters  of  this  writer  with  the 
North  Briton'  as  to  their  force  of  composition  and 
power  over  the  public  mind,  he  termed  the  latter 
mere  milk  and  water  papers ;  and,  on  another  occa- 
sion, *'  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  at  once 
sour  and  vapid." 

To  a  motion  by  Serjeant  Gljnm  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  West- 
minster Hall,  December  6th,  he  gave  his  support, 
yet  reprobated  the  asperity  of  reproach  applied  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  for  which  he  was  called  to  account 
in  the  public  journals ;  and  among  his  papers  is  the 
draught  of  a  letter  addressed,  or  meant  to  be 
addressed,  to  one  of  them  in  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  repelling  the 
charge  of  giving  more  credit  than  he  deserved  to 
the  impopular  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in 
the  following  terms. 

*^  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  praise  of 
Lord  Mansfield.  If  he  had  found  any  thing  in  Lord 
Mansfield  praiseworthy,  I  fancy  he  is  not  disposed 
to  make  an  apology  to  any  body  for  doing  justice. 
Your  '  correspondent's  reason  for  asserting  it  is 
visible  enough ;  and  it  is  altogether  in  the  strain  of 
other  misrepresentations.  That  gentleman  spoke 
decently  of  the  judges,  and  he  did  no  more;  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  debated  on  both  sides  held  the 
same  language ;  and  nobody  will  think  their  zeal 
the  less  warm,  orHhe  less  effectual,  because  it  is  not 
attended  with  scurrility  and  virulence." 
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Two  bills,  oue  for  ascertaiuiug  the  rights  of 
electors  in  choosing  their  representatives,  February 
7th ;  the  other  those  of  juries  in  prosecutions  for 
libel,  March  7th,  brought  him  vigorously  forward  in 
their  favour.  The  latter,  though  introduced  as  Mr. 
DowdeswelFs,  was  Mr.  Burke's  own  bill,  which  Mr. 
Fox  copied  nearly  to  the  letter  in  his  bill  of  1791, 
without  any  acknowledgment ;  the  former  even  at 
this  time  anticipating  the  public  voice  of  the  country 
by  requiring  that  the  jury  should  be  considered 
judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  Fragments  of 
his  speeches  on  these  subjects  appear  in  his  works. 

The  affair  of  Falkland's  Islands  furnished  the 
theme  of  several  others ;  one  particularly  before  the 
Christmas  recess,  said  by  the  reports  of  those  who 
heard  him  to  have  been  "  in  the  highest  strain  of 
oratory;"  and  one  in  January  equally  distinguished 
for  sarcastic  ridicule ;  a  talent  in  which  he  excelled 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  often  exei'ted  with 
striking  effect.  Opposition  were  much  blamed  for 
their  intemperate  conduct  on  this  subject,  but  j^er- 
haps  without  justice  ;  for  it  is  now  known  that  by  a 
secret  agreement  between  Spain  and  France  in  1763, 
they  had  become  pledged  to  a  war  with  England  to 
recover  their  lost  credit  and  territories,  whenever 
their  finances  permitted ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
latter  alone  prevented  the  dispute  from  becoming 
the  ostensible  cause  of  such  war  at  this  moment. 

To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  important  con- 
test between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  City 
Magistrates  on  the  question  of  the  printers  giving 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  which,  arising  from 
the  cupidity  of  a  few  obsciu^e  individuals,  terminated 
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in  securing  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  privi- 
leges gained  since  the  Revolution, — ^the  tacit  liberty 
of  publishing  the  debates. 

Mr.  Burke  embraced  the  popular  side  of  the 
question  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  ability ;  and 
when  at  length  the  house  confessed  itself  conquered, 
by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  ordered  to  attend,  he  did  not  cease  to  pursue 
their  resolutions  with  reproach  and  ridicule.  On 
the  2d  of  April,  in  company  with  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Manchester,-  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  King,  and  others,  he  paid  a 
formal  visit  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman 
Oliver  in  the  Tower.  A  proposition  by  Alderman 
Sawbridge  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
was  with  equal  decision  opposed  by  him  as  inex- 
pedient and  uncalled  for  by  the  sense  of  the  country ; 
the  substance  of  the  speech  has  a  place  in  his  works. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Barry,  who  had  executed 
two  or  three  paintings  for  his  patron  while  abroad, 
returned  from  Italy  filled  with  impressions  of  the 
superiority  of  his  art,  a  strong  taste  for  virtu,  and 
having  also  unfortunately  contracted  a  more  noxious 
disposition  too  often  imbibed  by  long  residence  on 
the  continent — an  inclination  to  Deism.  Mr.  Burke, 
with  the  activity  of  a  true  friend,  immediately 
assailed  this  opinion  with  the  most  powerfid  argu- 
ments and  a  few  good  books,  particularly  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy,  and  by  these  means  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  painter's  belief  in  revealed  religion.  It  is 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  envenomed  spirit  abroad 
against  this  distinguished  man,  long  afterwards,  for 
his  opposition  to  revolutionary  France,  that  among 
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other  slanderous  accusations  of  the  day,  was  that  of 
having  been  given  to  deistical  raillery. 

His  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Seattle,  who  had 
arrived  in  London  during  the  summer,  preceded  by 
the  fame  of  his  ''  Minstrel,"  and  ''  Essay  on  Truths" 
perhaps  incited  him  more  strongly  to  convince  the 
artist  of  his  error ;,  the  latter  work  he  and  Johnson 
praised  highly  for  its  support  of  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sceptical  metaphysics  of  Hume.  Burke's 
opinion  of  metaphysicians  is  given  with  characteristic 
force  in  the  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  when  speaking 
of  the  Philosophers  of  the  National  Convention. 

**  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  hard  than  the 
heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician.  It  comes 
nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a  wicked  spirit  than 
to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It  is  like  that 
of  the  principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure, 
unmixed,  dephlegmated^  defacated  evil."  Seattle's 
opinion  of  the  science  is  not  more  favourable : — ^*  It 
is  the  bane  of  true  learning,  true  taste,  and  true 
science ;  to  it  we  owe  all  modem  scepticism  and 
atheism ;  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  tends  not  a  little  to  sour  the  temper,  to 
subvert  good  principles,  and  to  disqualify  men  for 
the  business  of  life." 

In  September  1771,  Groldsmith,  writing  to  Mr. 
Langton,  thus  alludes  to  their  Mend's  usiud  occu- 
pation : — ^^  Surke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better 
place,  but  visiting  about  too,"  and  in  proof  of  the 
orator's  farming  propensities  to  which  the  poet  thus 
dludes,  the  following  scientific  passage  on  bacon  and 
hogs  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  about  this  time, 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 
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<<  We  have  had  the  most  rainy  and  stormy  season 

that  has  been  Igiown.     I  have  got  my  wheat  into 

ground  better  than  some  others ;  that  is  about  four 

and  twenty  acres;    I  proposed  having  about  ten 

more,  but,  considering  the  season,  this  is  tolerable. 

Wheat  bears  a  tolerable  price,  though  jel  good  deal 

fallen :  it  is  forty>two  shillings  the  quarter,  that  is 

two  of  your  barrels.    Barley  twenty-four  shillings. 

Peas  veiy  high,  twenty-seven  to  thirty  shillings  the 

qilarter ;  so  that  our  bacon  will  come  dear  to  us  this 

season.     I  have  put  up  four  hogs.     I  killed  one 

yesterday  which  weighed  a  little  more  than  twelve 

score.     Of  the  other  three,  one  is  now  near  fifteen 

score,  the  other  about  twelve.     I  shall  put  up  seven 

now  for  pickled  pork ;  these  weigh  when  fit  to  kill 

near  seven  score  a  piece.     To  what  weight  do  you 

generaUy  feed  bacon  hogs  in  your  part  of  the  coun- 

try  ?  Here  they  generally  fat  them  to  about  fourteen 

or  fifteen  score.     In  Berkshire,  near  us,  they  carry 

them  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  score. 

'<  I  am  now  going  into  some  new  method,  having 
contracted  with  a  London  seedsman  for  early  white 
peas  at  a  guinea  a  barrel.  These  I  shall  sow  in 
drills  in  February,  dunging  the  ground  for  them. 
They  will  be  off  early  enough  to  sow  turnips.  Thus 
I  shall  save  a  fallow  without,  I  think,  in  the  least 
injuring  my  ground,  and  get  a  good  return  besides. 
A  crop  of  such  peas  will  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  a 
crop  of  wheat ;  and  they  do  not  exhaust  the  soil ; 
so  little,  that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are 
not  much  inferior  to  a  fallow.     I  will  Jet  you  know 

my  success  in  due  time. 

«  «  «  *  « 
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"  I  heard  not  long  since  from  my  brother,  who 
xvas,  thank  God,  very  well.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Whenever  I  wrote,  I  foi^t  to 
desire  you  to  give  a  guinea  from  Lare*  to  her 
father  at  Killivellen — ^for  my  delay  be  so  good  to 
give  him  half  a  guinea  more." 

The  following  passage  in  another  letter  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  very  distant  terms  he  was  on  with 
Lord  Shelburue,  even  from  their  first  acquaintance 
in  politics — and  this  coolness  increased  as  they 
advanced  in  their  career. 

Mr.  Garret  Nagle,  it  seems,  wished  to  become 
agent  to  some  of  his  Lordship's  Irish  estates ;  an 
office  not  disdained  to  be  eagerly  solicited  by  many 
of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland  of  our  own 
day,  to  absentee  and  even  resident  noblemen.  After 
stating  his  inclination  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  a 
young  relative  who  wished  to  go  to  India ;  and  a 
long  passage  on  farming  affairs,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Now  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  your  own 
business,  concerning  the  agency  you  mentioned. 
Lord  Sh.  has  been  for  many  years  very  polite  to 
me ;  and  that  is  all.  I  have  no  interest  with  him 
whatsoever ;  for  which  reason,  when  I  received  your 
letter,  I  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  Barre  who  is  in 
close  connexion  with  him.  He  had  not  then  heard 
of  Parker's^  death.  He  told  me  that  he  seldom  or 
never  interfered  in  Lord  Shelbume's  private  affairs, 
and  believed,  that  if  he  should  on  this  occasion,  it 
could  have  no  effect,  but  he  said  he  would  try ;  and 

•  One  of  his  gervants. 
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that  if  there  wok  any  prospect  of  success  he  would 
let  me  know  it.     He  has  said  nothing  to  me  since*" 
Another  letter  some  time  subsequent  to  this,  which 
woiQd  occupy,  if  transcribed,  five  or  six  pc^es,  is 
wholly  filled  with  farming  affairs,  more  especially  on 
the  culture  of  the  turnip,  its  risques,  advantages, 
and  disadvantages.     For  this  detail  (he  says)  he  has 
chosen  a  wet  day,  in  which  he  can  do  nothing  out  of 
doors ;  and  being  addressed  to  a  farmer,  a  more  appro- 
priate time  or  topic  could  not  be  chosen.     From  his 
accoimt  it  appears  he  had  nearly  thirty  acres  in  tur- 
nips, and  in  the  preceding  year,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  loads  of  natural  hay ;  clover  hay,  he 
adds,  sold  then  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  shillings  the 
load.     The  truth  of  a  remark  upon  cultivation  will 
be  immediately  recognised  by  the  practical  farmer. 
'^  I  am  satisfied  that  no  cheap  method  of  tillage  can 
be  a  good  one.     All  profit  of  lands  is  derived  from 
manure  and  labour  ;  and  neither  of  them,  much  less 
both  of  them,  can  be  had  but  at  a  dear  rate.     I 
should  not  even  consider  the  cheapness  of  labour  in 
any  particular  part  as  a  very  great  advantage.     It  is 
something  without  doubt.     But  theii  I  have  always 
found  that  labour  of  men  is  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  pay.     Here  we  are  sixpence  a  day  lower  than 
within  a  few  miles  of  London ;  yet  I  look  upon  the 
work  there  to  be  in  effect  nearly  as  reasonable  as 
here ;  it  is  in  all  respects  so  much  better  and  so 
much  more  expeditiously  done." 

In  the  month  of  November  1771»  his  acquaint- 
ance with  American  affairs  was  rewarded  by  the 
appointment  of  Agent  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
worth  nearly  700/.  per  annum»  which,  though  it 

VOL.    !•  R 
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tended  on  all  future  occasions  to  give  him  the  most 
correct  views  of  American  affairs,  diminished  perhaps 
the  effect  of  his  oratory  in  the  House,  and  of  his 
wisdom  out  of  doors,  from  an  illiberal  surmise  that 
his  advice  might  not  be  wholly  disinterested.  It  was 
of  course  no  gift  of  Government 

The  next  session,  1772,  was  short,  and  produced 
little  of  importance.  A  petition,  February  6th, 
from  250  clergjrmen  of  the  Establishment,  and 
several  members  of  the  professions  of  law  and 
physic,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  subscription  to 
the  39  Articles,  and  called,  from  their  place  of 
meeting,  the  Feather's  Tavern  Association,  he 
opposed,  in  conjunction  with  ministry,  against  the 
opinions  of  nearly  all  his  own  party,  on  the  plea, 
among  other  reasons,  that  while  the  assodatars  pro^ 
fessed  to  belong  to  the  Establishment^  and  pr<^Ued 
by  it,  no  hardship  could  be  implied  in  requiring  some 
common  bond  of  agreement,  such  as  the  subscription 
in  question,  among  its  members. 

Acting  upon  the  same  principle  he  ably  supported 
a  motion  soon  afterwards,  April  Sd,  made  to  relieve 
Dissenting  Ministers  who  neither  agreed  with  the 
Church,  nor  participated  in  its  emoluments,  from 
this  test ;  and  it  was  carried  through  the  Commons 
by  a  great  majority,  though  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
The  Royal  Marriage  Act  he  opposed.  A  bill  to 
quiet  the  possessions  of  the  subject  against  dormant 
claims  of  the  Church,  introduced  the  17th  of 
February,  found  in  him  a  powerful  though  unsuc- 
cessful advocate,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Nullum  Tempus  Act  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Crowki ;  fragments  of  some  of  these  speeches  are 
given  in  his  works.     A  bill  for  the  Relief  of  Pro- 
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testant  Dissenters,  to  whom  he  always  displayed  the 
utmost  liberality  and  regard,  being  introduced  the 
succeeding  session  (1773),  he  supported  it  in  a  long 
and  most  ably-argued  speech,  against  some  petitions 
of  the  Methodist  body  from  Chatham,  who,  though 
known  as  schismatics  themselves,  deprecated  indul* 
gence  to  any  others  of  the  same  class,  and  were  there- 
fore severely  handled  by  Mr.  Burke.  His  exertions 
on  this  and  previous  occasions  touching  ecclesiastical 
matters,  exciting  some  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy 
among  a  few  over-zealous  Churchmen,  the  delivery  of 
the  following  passage  in  this  speech  drew  very  warm 
and  general  applause ;  an  outline  of  the  whole,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  those  who  take  an  inte« 
rest  in  the  question,  may  be  seen  in  his  works,  vol.  x. 
^  At  the  same  time  that  I  would  cut  up  the  very 
root  of  Atheism,  I  would  respect  all  conscience ;  all 
conscience  that  is  reaUy  such,  and  which  perhaps  its 
very  tenderness  proves  to  be  sincere.  I  wish  to  see 
the  Established  Church  of  England  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  I  wish  to  see  her  foundations  laid  low  and 
deep,  that  she  may  crush  the  giant  powers  of  re- 
bellious darkness  ;  I  would  have  her  head  raised  up 
to  that  Heaven  to  which  she  conducts  us.  I  would 
have  her  open  wide  her  hospitable  gates  by  a  noble 
and  liberal  comprehension,  but  I  would  have  no 
breaches  in  her  wall ;  I  would  have  her  cherish  aJU 
those  who  are  within,  and  pity  all  those  who  are 
without ;  I  would  have  her  a  common  blessing  to 
the  world,  an  example,  if  not  an  instructor,  to  those 
who  have  not  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her ;  I 
would  have  her  give  a  lesson  of  peace  to  mankind, 
that  a  vexed  and  wandering  generaticn  might  be 
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taught  to  seek  for  repose  and  toleration  in  the  ma- 
ternal bosom  of  Christian  charity,  and  not  in  the 
harlot  lap  of  infidelity  and  indifference.  Nothing 
has  driven  people  more  into  that  house  of  seduction 
than  the  mutual  hatred  of  Christian  congregations. 
Long  may  we  enjoy  our  Church  under  a  learned  and 
edifying  episcopacy." 

He  also  took  a  considerable  share  in  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  motion,  April  3d,  for  a  select  committee  on 
East  India  affairs ;  and  again,  April  13th,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on  a  series  of  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Pownall,  to  regulate  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  com ;  a  matter  upon  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  as  clear  views  as  the  political 
economists  of  the  present  day,  though  neither  he  nor 
they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  persuade  the 
country  gentlemen  to  adopt  the  same  opinions.  The 
following  is  part  of  an  eulogium  passed  upon  his 
speech  at  the  time : — 

"  He  then  replied  to  the  several  doubts  and  diffi* 
culties  which  had  been  raised,  in  an  excellent  speech, 
full  of  that  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  these 
matters ;  and  explained  with  that  clearness  of  which 
he  is  master,  the  effects  both  of  supply  and  trade ; 
and  showed  the  united  interests  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  parts  of  this  country :  that  nothing  would 
be  more  detrimental  than  their  jealousies  of  each 
other ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  so  advantage- 
ous, generally  and  individually,  as  their  united  efforts 
for  their  mutual  benefit." 

On  the  budget,  discussed  May  1st ;  on  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  internal  government  of  the  African 
Company ;  and  on  some  amendments  made  by  the 
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Lords  in  a  money  clause  in  the  com  bill,  he  also  took 
part,  lamenting,  on  the  latter  occasion,  a  violent  dis- 
agreement which  had  taken  place  between  the  Houses, 
and  pointing  out  forbearance  and  temper  to  the 
Commons  as  the  most  dignified  mode  of  reply  to  the 
insults  received  from  the  peers.  The  bill  itself,  as 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  House  in  money 
matters,  was  tossed  over  the  table,  and  kicked  by 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  question  along  the 
floor  as  they  went  out. 

Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  amusing  volumes,  records 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  conversation,  once  made  a  gross 
bull;  and,  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  it  must  not  be 
concealed  by  the  present  writer  that  Mr.  Burke,  in 
the  debate  on  the  budget  this  year,  used  the  same 
figure  of  speech,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
House ;  having  however  the  plea^  of  his  country^ 
and  the  heat  of  argument,  to  urge  in  extenuation  of 
this  slip  of  the  tongue. 

"  The  Minister,"  said  he,  "  comes  down  in  state, 
attended  by  his  creatures  of  all  denominations,  beasts 
clean  and  unclean ;  for  the  treasury,  as  it  has  been 
managed  of  late,  is  worse  than  Noah's  ark.  With 
such  however  as  they  are,  he  comes  down,  opens  his 
budget,  and  edifies  us  all  with  his  speech.  Well ; 
he  sits  down.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  One  half 
of  the  House  goes  away.  A  gentleman  on  the  op- 
posite side  gets  up  and  harangues  on  the  state  of 
the  nation;  and  in  order  to  keep  matters  even, 
another  half  retires  at  the  close  of  his  speech.  A 
third  gentleman  follows  their  example  and  rids  the 
House  of  another  haJf-^a  laud  laugh  through  the 
House.)  *  Sir,'  said  he,  turning  the  laugh  with 
some  address  and  himiour,  <  I  take  the  blunder  to 
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myself,  and  express  my  satisfiaiCtion  at  having  said 
any  thing  that  can  put  the  House  in  good  humour.' " 

In  the  summer,  and  again  in  1773,  he  visited 
France,  where  Maria  Antoinette  appeared  in  that 
glow  of  splendour  and  of  youthful  beauty  which, 
when  afterwards  depicted  by  his  pen,  drew  the  com- 
passion and  sympathies  of  Europe.  All  the  chief  of 
those  coteries,  since  so  much  celebrated  in  literary 
history,  were  opened  to  receive  him,  but  their 
prevailing  spirit,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion, 
excited  in  his  mind  a  strong  degree  of  aversion,  and 
he  formed  but  few  acquaintance  at  this  time,  some  of 
whom  were  among  the  ecclesiastics. 

Never  perhaps  were  there  seen  together  in  one 
capital,  at  one  time,  so  many  men,  and  even  women, 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers.  But  the  lustre 
which  they  cast  upon  every  department  of  science 
and  literature,  was  scarcely  more  remarkable  than 
the  perversion  of  mind  which  led  them  to  despise  the 
first  and  greatest  bonds  which  hold  society  together. 
They  valued  every  thing  but  religion ;  they  prac- 
tised every  thing  but  morality ;  infidelity  and  vice 
were  the  only  links  of  union ;  and  the  mass,  splendid 
as  it  was,  formed  but  a  species  of  moral  dung-heap, 
rotten  and  stinking  at  heart,  but  luminous  on  the 
surface  by  the  very  excess  of  its  putrefaction. 

Mr.  Burke  felt  alarm  and  disgust  at  what  he  saw, 
particularly  as  this  union  against  morals  seemed 
backed  by  an  equal  antipathy  to  all  existing  institu* 
tions  of  their  own  coimtry.  In  the  very  next  session 
of  Parliament' he  pointed  out  "this  conspiracy  of 
Atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of  governments ;  and 
though  not  fond  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  to  suppress  doctrines  and  opinions,  yet  if  ever  it 
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was  raised  it  should  be  against  those  enemies  of  their 
kind,  who  would  take  from  man  the  noblest  prero- 
gative of  his  nature,  that  of  being  a  religious  animal. 
Ahready  under  the  systematic  attacks  of  these  men 
I  see  many  of  the  props  of  good  govemmeat  begin- 
ning to  fail.  I  see  propagated  principles  which  will 
not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration,  and  make 
virtue  herself  less  than  a  name  f  memorable  words, 
indeed,  when  we  remember  their  literal  fulfilment. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  session  (1772— 
1773)  except  an  animated  speech  on  the  navy  esti- 
mates, and  that  on  the  relief  of  Protestant  dissenters 
just  alluded  to,  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  the  labour  of 
Mr.  Burke  in  debate,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  were  avowed  by  some  of  the 
Directors,  Members  of  the  House,  to  be  very  ho- 
nourable to  his  industry.     A  commission  of  super- 
vision was  at  length  ordered  to  be  sent  out  against 
all  the  efforts  of  Opposition,  though  Lord  North  did 
not  hesitate  to  profit  by  a  variety  of  other  sugges- 
tions thrown  out  by  Mr.  Burke,  its  leader:    he 
always  professed  admiration  of  his  talents,  and,  it 
was  more  than  once  said,  would  have  been  glad  to 
secure  his  assistance,  or  his  silence,  on  any  terms 
that  he  chose  to  propose.     It  is  certain  that  a  short 
time  before  this,  a  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Burke, 
through  some  of  the  leading  people  at  the  India 
House,  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  out  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  for  revising  the  whole  interior 
administration  of  India.   The  bait,  which  was  tempts 
ing  even  to  a  man  of  the  most  sturdy  integrity, 
insured  to  him  wealth  without  requiring  any  renun- 
ciation of  party  connexion ;  but,  again,  his  personal. 
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and,  what  he  thought  more  of,  his  family  interests^ 
were  sacrificed  to  unbending  principle. 

^'  I  attest  Heaven  and  earth,"  said  he,  in  debate 
at  the  time,  ^^  that  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times, 
I  have  steadfastly  shoved  aside  the  gilded  hand  of 
corruption,  and  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  this  island ;"  adding, 
on  another  occasion — **  I  know  the  political  map  of 
England  as  well  as  the  Noble  Lord  (North),  or  as 
any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take 
is  not  the  path  to  preferment." 

*'  I  know  indeed,"  said  he,  in  the  first  debate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  (Dec.  7,  1772),  "  that 
the  same  qualifications  now-a-days  make  a  good 
Member  of  Parliament,  that  formerly  made  a  good 
monk.  ^  Tria  Jhciunt  monachum — Berie  loqui  de 
superiore — legere  breviarum  taliter  qualiter — et 
sinere  res  vadere  ut  vadunV  In  English — Speak 
well  of  the  Minister — ^Read  the  lesson  he  sets  you, 
taliter  qualiter 9  and  let  the  state  take  care  of  itself — 
sifiere  res  vadere  ut  vadunt'^  This  irreverent  allu- 
sion to  so  essential  a  part  of  Popery,  might  almost 
have  satisfied  Sir  William  Bagott  himself  of  the  little 
respect  for  its  forms  entertained  by  the  speaker. 

The  hold  which  he  had  acquired  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  lead  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  were  the  best 
evidences  of  his  importance  and  powers,  considering^ 
that  in  the  latter  no  favour,  and  scarcely  even  tole* 
ration,  is  given  to  any  man  who  does  not  by  un* 
questioned  talents  conquer  his  way  to  it. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  in  many  respects  an 
extraordinary  assembly.  It  is  not  only  the  leading 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  immediate  organ  and 
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purse-bearer  of  the  people,  the  jealous  guardian  of 
the  Constitution,  the   chosen  temple  of  fame,   as 
Burke  himself  termed  it,  the  main  avenue  to  ho- 
nours  and  power,   but  it  is  especially  the  great 
toucliistone  of  talents  for  public  business.     A  man 
may  often  deceive  himself  or  mislead  others  on  the 
real  extent  of  his  abilities  for  such  employment,  but 
he  can  rarely  impose  upon  this  body ;  few  know  of 
what  they  are  capable  when  they  enter  into  it,  and 
few  come  out  without  having  found  their  just  weight 
in    the    political  balance.      It  does   not  therefore 
merely  serve  to  make  a  man  great,  but  if  he  be  really 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman,  it  is 
sure  to  render  him  little ;  elsewhere  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  draw  this  invidious  distinction ;  but  there  it 
is  done  silently  though  effectually. 

It  is  in  vain,  from  the  number  of  penetrating 
eyes,  quick  ears,  emulative  and  jealous  feelings, 
subtle  and  powerful  understandings  directed  to  all 
the  proceedings  of  a  member,  that  incapacity  can 
hope  to  escape  detection,  or  mediocrity  seize  the  palm 
of  excellence.  A  dull  man  will  soon  be  neglected, 
a  superficial  one  seen  through,  a  vain  one  laughed 
at,  and  an  ignorant  one  despised.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  earthly  ordeal  for  statesmen  so  trying  as 
this ;  and  no  abilities  which,  by  passing  through  it 
with  celebrity,  may  not  be  taken  as  sterling. 

But  in  addition  to  these  it  serves  other  useful 
purposes ;  it  is  the  great  purger  and  purifier  of  opi- 
nions. No  person  of  moderate  capacity  desirous  of 
being  instructed,  or  of  gaining  from  the  experience 
of  older  senators  what  they  have  partly  gained  from 
their  predecessors,  can  sit  there  long  without  being 
wiser,  or,   if  not,  the  presumption  is  against  his 
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understanding.  If  he  be  at  all  open  to  conviction 
new  lights  will  break  in  upon  him  on  most  subjects 
of  dispute;  his  prejudices,  his  pre-conceived  and 
imperfect  notions,  will  be  one  bj  one  removed, 
to  be  re-arranged  in  more  perfect  combinations 
elaborated  in  this  school  of  practical  wisdom. 

Nor  is  it  less  serviceable  as  the  scourge  of  poli- 
tical quackery;  for  a  conceited  or  turbulent  man» 
who  may  asstune  a  high  tone  with  the  public  at 
large,  on  the  infallibility  of  his  remedies  for  the 
national  evils,  no  sooner  goes  there  than  he  sinks 
into  insignificance.      The  decorum,   and  the   awe 
inspired  by  the  place,  commonly  strike  him  dumb, 
and  while  silent  he  is  safe  ;  but  if  once  tempted  to 
give  vent  to  his  crudities,  he  is  instantly  assaulted 
by  the  united  powers  of  eloquence,  argument,  mxd 
ridicule ;  and  beaten,  if  not  out  of  the  House,  at 
least  out  of  notice.      Presumption  and  dogmatism, 
on  public  topics,   deserve  and  meet  with  no  mercy 
there ;  and  schemes,  which  for  a  time  mislead  even 
sensible  men  out  of  doors,  are  no  sooner  touched  by 
the,  Ithuriel's  spear  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  than 
their  folly  or  mischief  becomes  evident.     Yet  persons 
are  sometimes  found  even  there  wholly  incurable ; 
impenetrable  to  reasoning  and  insensible  to  con- 
tempt, to  whom  the  knife  and  the  cautery  are  applied 
in  vain ;  but  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 

A  tax  on  absentees,  proposed  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment at  this  time  by  Mr.  Flood,  then  a  Member  of 
that  Administration,  and  approved  by  Ministry  in 
England,  drew  an  able  letter,  now  inserted  in  his 
works,  from  Mr.  Burke  to  Sir  Charles  Bingham,  in 
Dublin,  who  had  expressly  written  for  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  This  opinion  proved  decidedly  against  it. 
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Lord  Charlemont,  and  other  friends  to  the  proposal, 
wereprettyweU  converted  byhis  arguments;  and  being 
seconded  by  a  representation  to  Lord  North  from  some 
of  the  chief  proprietors  resident  in  England,  on  the 
injustice  of  the  measure,  caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

His  arguments  on  this  question  appear  so  forcible 
that  perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  answered,  at  least 
the  writer  never  has  seen  any  serious  attempt  to 
refute  them.  Absenteeism  is  an  old  grievance  of 
Ireland ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  cry  against 
it  being  stronger  perhaps  than  ever,  this  letter  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  as  proving  that  what- 
ever be  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  a  direct  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  non-resident  landlords,  as  was  then  pro- 
posed, is  not  the  most  eligible.  Some  of  the  points 
to  which  he  adverts  may  be  quoted— 

"  Do  you,  or  does  any  Irish  gentleman  think  it  a 
mean  privilege,  that,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot 
upon  this  ground,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  Englishman  ?  You  will  not  be  pleased  with  a 
law,  which  by  its  operation  tends  to  disqualify  you 
from  a  seat  in  this  Parliament ;  and  if  your  own 
virtue  or  fortune,  or  if  that  of  your  children,  should 
carry  you  or  them  to  it,  should  you  like  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  possibility  of  a  peerage  in  this  king- 
dom ?  If  in  Ireland  we  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  residence  in  Great  Britain  is  a  political  evil, 
and  to  be  discouraged  by  penal  taxes,  you  must 
necessarily  reject  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  which 
are  connected  with  such  a  residence. 

'*  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  citizen  of  Dublin, 
who  looks  no  further  than  his  coimter,  may  think, 
that  Ireland  will  be  repaid  for  such  a  loss  by  any 
small  diminution  of  taxes,  or  any  increase  in  the 
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circulation  of  money,  that  may  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  claret  or  groceries  in  his  corporation. 
In  such  a  man  an  error  of  that  kind,  as  it  would  be 
natural,  would  be  excusable.  But  I  cannot  think, 
that  any  educated  man,  any  mim  who  looks  with  an 
enlightened  eye  on  the  interest  of  Ireland,  can  believe, 
that  it  is  not  highly  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland, 
that  this  ParUament  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  will  make  some  laws  to  bind 
Ireland,  should  always  have  m  it  some  persons  who, 
by  connexion,  by  property,  or  by  early  preposses- 
sions and  affections,  are  attached  to  the  welfare  of 
that  country. 

*^  I  am  so  clear  upon  this  point,  not  only  from 
the  clear  reason  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  constant 
course  of  my  observation,  by  now  having  sat  eight 
sessions  in  Parliament,  that  I  declare  it  to  you,  as 
my  sincere  opinion,  that  (if  you  must  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other)  it  woidd  be  wiser  by  far,  and  far 
better  for  Ireland,  that  some  new  privileges  shoidd 
attend  the  estates  of  Irishmen,  Members  of  the  two 
Houses  here,  than  that  their  characters  should  be 
stained  by  penal  impositions,  and  their  properties 
loaded  by  unequal  and  unheard  of  modes  of  taxation. 
I  do  really  trust  that,  when  the  matter  comes  a  little 
to  be  considered,  a  majority  of  our  gentlemen  will 
never  consent  to  establish  such  a  principle  of  dis- 
qualification against  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
and  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  schemes  of  a  tran- 
sitory Administration  of  the  Cockpit  or  the  Castle, 
or  in  compliance  with  the  lightest  part  of  the  most 
vulgar  and  transient  popularity,  fix  so  irreparable  an 
injury  on  the  permanent  interest  of  their  country. 

**  This  law  seems,  therefore,  to  me  to  go  directly 
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against  the  fundamental  points  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  and  against 
the  happy  communion  of  their  privileges.  But 
there  is  another  matter  in  the  tax  proposed,  that 
contradicts  as  essentially  a  very  great  principle 
necessary  for  preserving  the  union  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  state ;  because  it  does,  in  effect,  discoun- 
tenance mutual  intermarriage  and  inheritance  ; 
things  that  bind  countries  more  closely  together 
than  any  laws  or  constitutions  whatsoever.  Is  it 
right  that  a  woman,  who  marries  into  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  well  purchases  her  jointure  or  her  dower 
there,  should  not,  after  her  husband's  death,  have  it 
in  her  choice  to  return  to  her  country  and  her 
friends  without  being  taxed  for  it  ? 

"  If  any  Irish  heiress  should  marry  into  an  Eng* 
lish  family,  and  that  great  property  in  both  coun- 
tries should  thereby  come  to  be  united  in  this  com- 
mon issue,  shall  the  descendant  of  that  marriage 
abandon  his  natural  connexion,  his  family  interests, 
his  public  and  his  private  duties,  and  be  compelled 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ireland  ?  Is  there  any 
sense  or  any  justice  in  it,  xmles^  you  affirm,  that 
there  should  be  no  such  intermarriage,  and  no  such 
mutual  inheritance  between  the  natives  ?  Is  there  a 
shadow  of  reason,  that,  because  a  Lord  Rockingham, 
a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  Sir  George  Saville,  possess 
property  in  Ireland,  which  has  descended  to  them 
without  any  act  of  theirs,  should  abandon  their  duty 
in  Parliament,  and  spend  the  winters  in  Dublin  ? 
or,  having  spent  the  session  in  Westminster,  must 
they  abandon  their  seats  and  all  their  family  interests 
in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  pass  the  rest  of 
that  year  in  Wicklow,  in  Cork,  or  Tyrone  ? 
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'*  See  what  the  consequences  must  be  from  a 
municipal  Legislature  considering  itself  as  an  uncon- 
nected body,  and  attempting  to  enforce  a  partial 
residence.  A  man  may  have  property  in  more  parts 
than  two  of  this  empire.  He  may  have  property  in 
Jamaica  and  North  America,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Ireland.  I  know  some  that  have  property  in  all 
of  them.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  case  ?  After 
the  poor  distracted  citizen  of  the  whole  empire  has, 
in  compUance  with  your  partial  law,  removed  his 
family,  bid  adieu  to  his  connections,  and  settled  him- 
self quietly  and  snug  in  a  pretty  box  by  the  Liffey, 
he  hears  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
opinion,  that  all  English  estates  ought  to  be  spent 
in  England,  and  that  they  will  tax  him  double  if  he 
does  not  return. 

<<  Suppose  him,  then  (if  the  nature  of  the  two  laws 
will  permit  it)  providing  a  fljdng  camp,  and  dividing 
his  year,  as  well  as  he  can,  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  at  the  charge  of  two  town  houses,  and 
two  country  houses,  in  both  kingdoms ;  in  this  situ- 
ation he  receives  an  account,  that  a  law  is  transmitted 
from  Janudca,  and  another  from  Pennsylvania,  to  tax 
absentees  from  these  provinces,  which  are  impove- 
rished by  the  European  residence  of  the  possessors 
of  their  lands.  How  is  he  to  escape  this  ricochet 
cross^Boring  of  so  many  opposite  batteries  of  police 
and  regulation  ?  If  he  attempts  to  comply,  he  is 
likely  to  be  more  a  citizen  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Irish  Sea,  than  of  any  of  these  countries. 
The  matter  is  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  while  ever 
the  idea  of  mutual  marriages,  inheritances,  purdtases 
and  privileges  subsist,  can  never  be  carried  into 
execution  with  common  sense  or  common  justice. 
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^*  I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  of  Ireland  recon- 
cile such  an  idea  to  their  own  liberties,  or  to  the 
natural  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  estates.  If  any 
of  their  children  should  be  left  in  a  minority,  and  a 
guardian  should  think,  as  many  do  (it  matters  not 
whether  properly  or  no),  that  his  ward  had  better 
be  educated  in  a  school  or  university  here,  than  in 
Ireland,  is  he  sure  that  he  can  justify  the  bringing  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  perhaps  twenty,  on  his  pupil's 
estate,  by  giving  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  best 
education  in  general,  or  the  best  for  that  pupil's  par- 
ticular character  and  circumstances  ?  Can  he  justify 
his  sending  him  to  travel,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
higher  style  of  education,  and,  notwithstanding  what 
some  narrow  writers  have  said,  of  great  benefit  to 
all  countries,  but  very  particularly  so  to  Ireland  ? 
Suppose  a  guardian,  under  the  authority  or  pretence 
of  such  a  tax  of  police,  had  prevented  our  dear 
friend.  Lord  Charlemont,  from  going  abroad,  would 
he  have  lost  no  satisfaction?  Would  his  friends 
have  lost  nothing  in  the  companion  ?  Would  his 
country  have  lost  nothing  in  the  cultivated  taste  with 
which  he  has  adorned  it  in  so  many  ways  ?  His 
natural  elegance  of  mind  would  undoubtedly  do  a 
great  deal ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  without  the 
danger  of  being  contradicted,  that  he  adorns  his 
present  residence  in  Ireland  much  the  more  for 
having  resided  a  long  time  out  of  it. 

*'  WiU  Mr.  Flood  himself  think  he  ought  to  have 
been  driven  by  taxes  into  Ireland,  whilst  he  prepared 
himself,  by  an  English  education,  to  understand  and 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  Ireland,  or  to 
support  the  dignity  of  Government  there,  according 
as  his  opinions,  or  the  situation  of  things,  may  lead 
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him  to  take  either  part^  upon  respectable  principles  ? 
I  hope  it  is  not  forgot,  that  an  Irish  Act  of  Par- 
liament sends  its  youth  to  England  for  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  compels  a  residence  in  the  inns  of 
court  here  for  some  years.  Will  you  send  out  with 
one  breath,  and  recall  with  another?  This  Act 
plainly  provides  for  that  intercourse,  which  supposes 
the  strictest  union  in  laws  and  policy,  in  both  which 
tiie  intended  tax  supposes  an  entire  separation.^ 

The  general  insubordination  to  all  lawful  authority 
at  Boston,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tea  sent  thither 
because  it  was  to  pay  duty,  made  the  session  of 
1774  an  important  one,  from  the  measures  adopted 
by  Ministry  against  the  refractory  port  and  province 
of  Massachusets.  A  general  feeling  prevailed  here, 
even  among  many  members  of  opposition,  that  some 
punishment  was  necessary.  Mr.  Burke,  however, 
though  unsupported  by  his  party,  declared  decidedly 
against  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  deprecating  it  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  as  partial,  severe,  unjust  to- 
wards the  innocent,  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
authority,  and  threatening  to  bring  the  question  of 
force  at  once  to  issue  :  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  did  any 
thing  give  me  more  heart-felt  sorrow  than  the  pre- 
sent measure."  And  it  proved,  as  he  expected  it 
would,  the  great  turning  point  of  American  politics ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  scarcely  another  man  of  talents 
in  the  House  viewed  the  proceeding  with  the  same 
alarm  that  he  did  ;  another  most  memorable  instance 
of  his  profoimd  political  penetration. 

His  private  letters  at  all  times  speak  nearly  the 
same  language  as  his  public  speeches,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  American  politics,  as  well  as  the 
allusion  to  the  harshness  shown  towards  Dr.  Franklin 
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before  the  PriiT'  Council,  contained,  in  the  following 
letter  of  Mr.  Burke  to  the  famous  General  Lee,  then 
in  the  colonies,  but  not  yet  suspected  of  intending  to 
join  their  cause,  will  not  be  thought  iuunteresting«-— 

*^  Deab  Sib, 

**  I  received  two  letters  from  you ;  one  by  Mr. 
Hay,  the  other  by  the  packet.  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  both. — ^Your  first  was  particularly 
acceptable,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing and  improving  my  acquaintance  with  a  gentle 
man  for  whose  character  I  have  alwajrs  had  an  high 
esteem.  My  particular  friends  were  the  first  who 
took  notice  of  his  merit.  They  imagined  that  they 
could  not  do  a  better  service  to  government  in  a 
newly  acquired  French  country  than  to  send  them 
one  of  the  best  samples  we  were  able  to  furnish  of 
plain,  manly  English  sense  and  integrity.  I  wish 
those  who  rule  at  present  may  show  by  the  provision 
they  make  for  him  here,  that  such  qualifications  are 
still  in  some  request  among  ourselves. 

^  It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  remember  your 
friends  in  our  dull  worn-out  hemisphere,  among  the 
infinite  objects  of  curiosity  that  are  so  exuberantly 
spread  out  before  you  in  the  vast  field  of  America. 
There  is  indeed  abundant  matter,  both  natural  and 
political,  to  give  full  scope  to  a  mind  active  and 
enterprising  like  yours ;  where  so  much  has  been 
done  and  undone ;  and  where  still  there  is  an  ample 
range  Jbr  wisdom  arid  mistake ; — either  must  pro- 
duce considerable  effects '  in  an  afiair  of  such  extent 
and  importance.     //  tvauld  be  no  light  mischief,  and 
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no  trivial  ben^.  When  one  ccmsiders  what  might 
be  done  there,  it  is  truly  miserable  to  think  of  its 
present  distracted  condition.  But  as  the  errors 
which  have  brought  things  into  that  state  of  con-- 
fusion  are  not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  any  influence 
of  ours  upon  either  side  of  the  water,  it  is  not  wise 
to  speculate  too  much  on  the  subject.  It  can  have 
no  effect  but  to  make  ourselves  uneasy,  without  any 
possible  advantage  to  the  public. 
•  **  Here,  as  we  have  met,  so  we  continue,  in  the 
most  perfect  repose.  It  has  been  announced  to  us 
that  we  are  to  have  no  business  but  the  gold  coin. 
This  has  not  appeared  as  yet ;  and  if  there  be  nothing 
further  than  we  hear  of  intended,  it  will  come  on 
time  enough.  The  politics  of  the  continent  which 
used  to  engage  your  attention  so  much,  attracts  no 
part  of  ours.  Whether  the  American  affairs  will  be 
brought  before  us  is  yet  uncertain. 

**  Saturday,  I  heard  the  Massachuset's  petition 
against  their  governor  and  deputy  discussed  be- 
fore the  council.  It  was  spoken  to  very  ably  by 
the  coiuisel  on  either  side;  by  Messrs.  Dunning 
and  Lee,  for  the  province ;  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  for 
the  governors.  The  latter  uttered  a  furious  philippic 
against  poor  Dr.  Franklin,  It  required  all  his  phi- 
losophy, natural  and  acquired,  to  support  him  against 
it.  I  hear  that  the  petition  will  be  rejected.  The 
council  was  the  fullest  of  any  in  our  memory. 
Thirty-five  attended. 

''  I  hope,  as  you  say  nothing  of  it  in  your  letter^ 
that  your  fit  of  the  gout  was  but  gentle,  and  rather 
a  sharp  remedy  than  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be 
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catted  a  disease.  With  many  thanks  for  your 
obliging  remembrance,  and  all  good  wishes  for  your 
journey  and  safe  return, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Edmund  Burke. 

'<  Wertininster,  Feb.  1,  1774. 
'<  To  General  Clwles  Lee,  Philadelphia." 

The  parliamentary  proceedings,  in  which  he  took 
a  leading  part,  were  in  perpetuating  Mr.  Orenville's 
Election  Bill,  which  was  strongly  though  rather 
unaccountably  opposed ;  the  Budget ;  the  Quebec 
Goremment  BiU ;  the  bills  for  altering  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusets ;  and  the  petitions  f  o  which 
they  g^ye  rise. 

But  the  disfittguisfaing  feature  of  th6  session,  and 
the  greatest  effort  of  oratory,  as  it  was  imiyersaUy 
considered,  which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the! 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  any  other  popular  assem- 
bly, Was  his  speech  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Fuller,  who  usually  supported 
Ministry,  wholly  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  tea  duty. 
He  did  not  rise  till  the  evening  was  advaoeed,  and 
some  members  had  withdrawn,  who,  on  the  report 
of  his  unusual  brilliancy,  hurried  back  to  give 
frequent  and  audible  testimonies  of  their  admiration 
of  his  powers,  though  they  would  not  give  him  their 
votes.  The  murmurs  of  apfdause  in  the  gallery 
were  only  restrained  from  bursting  out  by  awe  of 
the  House.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  after  the 
delivery  of  a  particularly  powerful  passage,  that 
Lord  John   Townshend,  who  had  retired  tfaitlieir 
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with  some  friends,  exclaimed  aloud — ^**  Good  God*! 
what  a  man  this  is ! — how  could  he  acquire  such 
transcendent  powers  ?'* 

The  plain,  practical,  common-sense  policy,  recom- 
mended in  the  following  animated  passage,  drew 
from  Mr.  Sampson,  an  intelligent  American  much  in 
the  confidence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  loud  exclamation 
to  a  friend,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  him  in 
the  gallery :  "  You  have  got  a  most  wonderful  man 
here  ;  he  understands  more  of  America  than  all  the 
rest  of  your  House  put  together.** 
'  **  Let  us.  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  oth^r 
before  we  end  this  session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax 
America,  and  to  draw  a  productive  revenue  from 
her  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out ;  name,  fix,  ascertain  this 
revenue;  settle  its  quantity;  define  its  objects; 
provide  for  its  collection  ;  and  then  fight  whefn  you 
have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder — rob ; 
if  you  kill — ^take  possession  ;  and  do  not  appear  in 
the  character  of  madmen  as  well  as  assassins,  violent, 
vindictive,  bloody  and  tyrannical,  without  an  object. 
But  may  better  counsels  guide  you ! 

"  Again  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles — 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it — ^leave  America,  if  she  has 
taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself*    I  am  not 


*  The  opinion  advanced  bj  some  persons^  of  American  repre- 
sentatives being  sent  to  the  British  Senate^  was  scouted  by  Mr. 
Burke  some  years  before  this  time*  The  writer  of  Junius's  letters 
folly  coincided  with  him;  and  in  a  private  letter  to  Wilfce^ 
September  7,  1771 9  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the  question,  in 
condemning  some  resolutions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society. — "  If 
you  mean  that  the  Americans  should  be  authorized  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  British  Parliament,  I  shall  be  contented 
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hete  going  into  the  distinctions  of.  rights,  nor  alt^ 
tempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the  very 
sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they 
anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our 
unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with  it.  They  and 
we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy 
under  that  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions 
in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both  sides, 
be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content  to:  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it. 
Let  this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do 
not  burthen  them  with  taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to 
do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason 
fpr  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools,  for 
there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety.  But 
if  intemp^rately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophisticate 
and  poison  the  very  source  of  government  by  ui^ng 
wbtle  deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to  those 
you  govern,  from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  na* 
ture  of  supreme  sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them 
by  these  means  to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in 
question.  Wh^i  you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  will 
turn  uppn  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and 
their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they 
take  ?  They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face. 
No  body  of  men  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  Sir, 
let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  forth  all  their, 
ability;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up  and  tell  me,  what 

with  referring  jou  to  what  Mr.  Burke  has  said  upon  this  suhject, 
and  will  not  venture  to  add  any  thing  of  ray  own." — Woodfalts 
Edition,  voL  i.  p.  293. 
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<liie  diaracter  of  liberty  the  Americans  have,  and 
what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from,  if 
ihey  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry  by  all 
the  restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  made  pack-horses  of  ev^y  tax 
you  choose  to  impose,  without  the  least  share  in 
granting  them.  When  they  bear  the  burthens  oi 
unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to  bear  the 
burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  ?  The  English* 
man  in  America  will  feel  that  this  is  slavery ; — that 
it  is  l^^  slavery,  will  be  no  compensation  either  to 
his  feelings  or  to  his  understanding." 

The  reply  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  from  its  force, 
beauty,  and  readiness,  excited  a  great  emotion  in 
the  House.  His  Lordship  observed,  that  Man- 
chester not  being  represented,  had  as  much  right  to 
complain  as  the  colonies ;  and  that  as  our  children, 
the  Americans,  were  guilty  of  the  revolting  crime  of 
rebellion  against  their  parent : — **  True,"  replied  the 
orator,  *^  they  are  our  children,  but  when  children 
ask  for  bread,  shall  we  give  them  a  stone  ?  When 
they  wish  to  assimilate  to  their  parent,  and  to 
reflect  with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  liberty,  are  we  to  turn  to 
them  the  shameful  parts  of  our  constitution  ?  Are 
we  to  give  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength  ? 
Our  opprobrium  for  their  glory  ?  And  the  slougli 
of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  cff^  to 
serve  them  for  their  freedom  ?" 

The  merits  of  this  speech  are  of  a  great  and  peculiar 
cast;  a  force  and  truth  of  argimient,  not  to  be 
answer^-Tromament  not  more  than  enough — an 
intuitive,  straight-forward  wisdom,  which,  on  all 
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great  occasions,  seems  never  to  have  deserted  faim*-^ 
a  range  of  observation,  which  nobody  else  dare 
attempt  without  certain  ruin  to  the  speaker  and  to 
the  subject — ^yet  skilfully  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
point  he  has  in  view.  To  this  end  even  his  digres- 
sions, his  illustration,  his  imagery,  his  narrative  of 
measures,  his  exposition  of  our  true  poUcy,  his 
appeals  to  experience,  his  graphic  sketches  of  dia^ 
racter,  all  forcibly  tend.  Nothing  that  comes  in  his 
way  but  is  converted  to  use ;  every  figure  becomes 
an  argument ;  and  when  seeming  most  to  wander 
from  the  point,  he  suddenly  wheels  round  and  over- 
powers us  with  some  new  and  formidable  auxiliary 
to  reason.  It  is,  and  indeed  all  his  speeches  are,  a 
combination  of  all  the  constituents  of  eloquence^  such 
as  no  other  orator,  foreign  or  native,  ancient  or 
modem,  has  been  able  to  give  us. 

As  a  ready  debater  it  added  to  his  fame,  much  of 
it  being  unquestionably  extemporaneous ;  it  was  also 
the  first  speech  which  his  friends  could  persuade 
him  to  commit  to  the  press,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  the  use  of  their  notes.  On  the  public  it  made 
a  great  impression ;  the  censure  of  the  opposite 
party  was  confined  more  to  the  manner  than  to  the 
matter ;  and  Lord  North,  though  he  n^^tived  the 
motion,  appeared  so  confounded  or  convinced  by  the 
reasoning  of  its  supporter,  that  early  in  the  very 
next  session  he  offered  to  repeal  this  tax,  the  fatal 
cause  of  so  much  mischief,  if  that  would  satisfy 
America. 

About  the  same  time  his  firiend,  poor  Goldsmith, 
died,  having  scarcely  finished  his  pleasant  poem  of 
Retaliation,  written  in  reply  to  some  jocular  epitaphs 
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upon  him,  bjr  the  dub  at  St  James's  C!offe&4iou8e, 
and  in  which,  as  one  of  the  niunber,  the  diaracter  of 
Mr*. Burke,  who,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  took  the  trouble 
to  dired;  his  funeral,  is  spiritedly  drawn;  though 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  poetry,  it  cannot 
well  be  omitted  in  a  memoir  of  him  whom  it 
describes.  Allowing  for  that  exaggeration  and  sar* 
castic  pleasantry,  which  the  occasion  called  for,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  comprise  more  wit  and  truth  in 
the  same  number  of  lines. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it^  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who^  bom  for  the  universe^  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  firanght  with  aU  learning,  yet  straining  his  throaly 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who;  too  deep  for  his  hearers^  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining ; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit. 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient ; 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  imemploy'd  or  in  place.  Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  rasor. 

In  another  part,  comparing  the  different  members 
to  dishes,  he  happily 


Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains. 

In  the  "  Haunch  of  Venison  "  he  again  says — 


^but  struck  one  quite  dumb. 

With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come  ; 
*'  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  '*  both  eternally  fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  toother  with  Thrale,'* 

amid  other  similar  allusions. 
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Of  the  lively  and  affecticniate  interest  which  Mr. 
Burke  took  in  the  success,  both  in  life  and  in  art,  of 
his  prot6g6,  Bany,  abundant  proofs  have  been 
already  given;  but  he  soon  saw,  with  great  pain, 
after  the  latter  had  been  resident  a  short  time  in 
England,  that  a  peculiar  temper  and  obstinate 
humours  would  in  all  probability  mar,  if  not  destroy, 
the  effect  of  his  undoubted  talents.  With  many 
great  and  good  qualities,  few  persons  among  his  own 
art  could  live  with  the  painter  long  on  terms  of 
amity;  he  was  eccentric,  and  self-willed;  and 
scarcely  any  man  who  is  so  is  agreeable  to  society; 
he  had  a  harshness  and  freedom  of  expression  in 
matters  of  opinion,  which  carried  him  further  than 
he  meant,  and  frequently  gave  offence,  when  perhaps 
offence  was  not  intended.  He  had  a  mode  of 
linking  and  of  acting  of  his  own  in  all  things ;  he 
had  an  utter  contempt  for  money,  yet  became  often 
querulous  and  irritable  at  the  distresses  which 
money  alone  could  relieve,  and  felt  the  want  of  that 
consequence  which,  after  all,  money  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  imparting.  He  had  a  great  thirst 
for  fame,  but  would  not  seek  it  on  the  terms  which 
general  opinion  prescribed;  he  thought  the  world 
ought  to  conform  to  his  views,  and  not  he  to  the 
world's ;  he  would  not  submit  to  paint  portraits, 
and  was,  therefore,  pretty  certain  of  never  arriving 
either  at  popularity  or  wealth. 

A  humour  of  his  at  this  moment,  which  to  some 
would  have  appeared  like  ingratitude,  though  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case,  had  nearly  produced  a 
breach  between  him  and  his  patron.  The  latter 
wished  to  have  his  picture  painted  in  order  to  gratify 
an  old  friend ;  and  calling  frequently  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  was  alwa3r8  put  off  with  excuses  of  prior 
occupation,  or  the  necessity  of  receiving  previous 
notice,  which  it  appeared  Mr.  Burke,  from  his 
incessant  engagements,  was  wholly  unable  to  give. 
The  friend  in  question  at  length  complaining  of  the 
delay,  the  following  letter  was  written  to  the  painter. 

"SiE, 
"  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you,  for  the  liberty  I 
have  presumed  to  take,  of  troubling  you  with  what 
I  find  an  unseasonable  visit.  I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  intrusion.  My  apology  is  this  :  My 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  has  honoured 
me  so  much  as  to  desire  my  picture,  and  wished  to 
have  it  painted  by  you,  complained  to  me,  yesterday, 
that  he  has  been  two  years  desiring  it  without  effect. 
I  should  be  very  insensible  of  this  mark  of  hia 
attention,  and  very  undeserving  of  it,  if  I  had  not 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  obey  his 
obliging  commands.  I  have  therefore  several  times, 
almost  in  every  week  since '  he  first  spoke  to  me 
(except  about  two  months  when  I  was  wholly  in  the 
country,  without  coming  to  town  at  all),  presented 
mjrself  to  you,  that  if  you  were  not  better  engaged 
I  might  sit  to  you.  You  have  always  been  so  much 
employed,  that  you  have  required  a  day's  previous 
notice  of  my  intention,  and  for  that  reason  declined 
to  paint  the  picture  at  the  times  which  suited  me. 
It  has  been  very  imfortunate  to  me  that  my  time  too 
is  so  irregularly  occupied,  that  I  can  never  with 
certainty  tell  beforehand  when  I  shall  be  disengaged. 
No  man  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  insignificance  of 
my  occupations,  but  to  me  they  are  of  some  import- 
ance, and  the  times  of  them  certainly  very  irregular. 
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• 

I  came  to  town  upon  very  pj^essiDg  bufiiifess,  at  four 
on  Thursday  ^veuiiig ;  yesterday  I  had  some  hours 
upoii  my  hands;  I  waited  upon  you,  but  I  found 
improperly.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  a  gentle** 
nmn,  who  was  to  go  out  of  town  with  me  thi^ 
morning,  delays  till  half  an  hour  after  four  o'clock  i 
this  gave  n^e  near  five  hours  to  dispose  of,  and  which 
I  was  willing  to  give  to  my  friend's  wishes.  I 
waited  on  you  exactly  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven^ 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  you  at  home ;  but 
as  usual,  so  employed  as  not  to  permit  you  te 
undertake  this  disagreeable  business.  I  have  troubled 
you  with  this  letter,  as  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  an 
excuse  for  so  frequent  and  importunate  intrusions. 

**  Much  as  it  might  flatter  my  vanity  to  be  painted 
by  so  eminent  an  artist,  I  assure  you,  that  knowing 
I  had  no  title  to  that  honour,  it  was  only  in  com** 
pliance  with  that  desire  (often  repeated)  of  our 
common  friend,  that  I  have  been  so  troublescmie. 
You,  who  know  the  value  of  friendship,  and  the 
duties  of  it,  I  dare  say,  will  have  the  goodness  tq 
excuse  me  on  that  plea.  On  no  other  should  I 
deaerve  it,  for  intruding  on  you  at  other  times  than 
those  you  should  please  to  order.  Nobody,  I  flatter 
myself,  regards  that  time  more ;  and  pays,  and  haa 
always  paid,  a  more  sincere  (though  a  very  unlearned) 
homage  to  your  great  talents  and  acquirements  I 
must  once  more  repeat  my  apology,  hoping  to  obtain 
your  pardon,  on  the  usual  plea  of  not  committing 
the  same  fault  again.  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem.  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
**  And  most  faithful  hiunble  servant, 

''  Edmund  Bubj^b.  .. 

"  Saturday,  July  9th,  1774." 
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Bany,  in  reply,  professed  himself  much  vexed  at 
tiie  misunderstanding,  and  hurt,  by  what  he  consi- 
dered the  sarcastic  and  ironical  air  of  the  letter 
tsonveying  it,  adding  in  his  own  defence  that  other 
artists  required  m<»*e  notice  than  that  for  which  he 
had  asked.  The  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Burke  exhibita 
his  usual  force  and  felicity  of  expression. 

"  Sib, 

^'  I  have  been  honoured  with  a  letter  from  you,* 
written  in  a  style  which,  from  most  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, I  should  have  thought  a  little  singular.  In 
return  to  an  apology  of  mine  for  an  unseasonable 
intrusion,  couched  in  language  the  most  respectful  I 
oeuld  employ,  you  tell  me  that  I  attack  your  quiet 
and  endeavour  to  make  a  quarrel  with  you.  You 
will  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  matter,  and  g[ 
this  mode  of  expression. 

**  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to 
sit*  for  my  picture  on  Saturday  last,  I  Could  not  pos^ 
sibly  mean  to  offend  you.  When  you  declined  the 
offer  in  the  manner  in  which  you  declined  offers  of 
die  same  kind  ^several  times  before,  I  confess  I  felt 
that  such  importunity  on  my  part,  and  on  such  a 
subject,  must  make  me  look  rather  little  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  as  it  certainly  did  in  my  own.  The  desire 
of  being  painted  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  vanity 
sometimes  displays  itself.  I  am  however  mistaken 
if  it  be  one  of  the  fashions  of  that  weakness  in  me. 
I  thought  it  necessary,  on  being  dismissed  by  you  so 
often,  to  make  you  at  length  some  apology  for  the 
frequent  trouble  I  had  given  you. .  I  assured  you 
that  my  desire  of  sitting  solely  arose  from  my  wish 
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to  comply  with  the  polite  and  friendly  request  of 
Doctor  Brocklesby.  I  thought  I  should  be  the  more 
readily  excused  on  that  account  by  you,  who,  as  you 
are  a  man  informed  much  more  than  is  oommOB^ 
must  know  that  some  attention  to  the  wishes  of  our 
friend,  even  in  trifles,  is  an  essential  among  the  duties 
of  friendship :  I  had  too  mudb  value  for  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby's  regard  to  neglect  him  even  in  this  trivial 
article.  Such  was  my  apology*  You  find  fault  with 
it;  and  I  should  certainly  ask  your  pardon,  if  I 
were  sensible  that  it  did  or  could  oonv^  any  thii^ 
offensive. 

^  When  I  speak  in  high  terms  of  your  merit'and 
ydur  skill  in  your  art,  you  are  pleased  to  treat  my 
commendation  as  irony.  How  justly  the  warm 
(though  unlearned  and  ineffectual)  testimony  I  have 
borne  to  that  merit  and  that  skill  upon  all  occasions, 
calls  for  such  a  reflexion,  I  must  submit  to  your  own 
equity,  upon  a  sober  consideration.  Those  who  have 
heard  me  speak  upon  that  subject  have  not  imagined 
my  tone  to  be  ironical ;  whatever  other  blame  it  may 
have  merited.  I  have  always  thought  and  always 
spoke  of  you  as  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  imd  I 
am  sorry  that  my  expression  of  this  sentiment  has 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  appro- 
bation. In  future,  however,  I  hope  you  will  at 
least  think  more  favourably  of  my  sincerity ;  for  if 
my  commendation  and  .  my  censure  have  not  that 
quality,  I  am  conscious  they  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them. 

^  In  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  you  refuse  to 
paint  the  picture  except  upon  certain  terms.  These 
terms  you  tell  me  are  granted  to  all  other  painters. 
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They  who  are  of  importaiioe  enough  to  grant  terras 
to  gentlemen  of  your  profession  may  enter  into  a 
discuflsion  of  their  reality  or  their  reasonableness. 
But  I  never  thought  my  portrait  a  business  of  con- 
sequence. It  was  the  shame  of  appearing  to  think 
so  by  my  importunity  that  gave  you  the  trouble  of 
my  apology.  Bat  that  I  may  not  seem  to  sin  with- 
out excuse,  because  with  knowledge,  I  must  answer 
to  your  diarging  me,  that  '  I  well  know  that  mudi 
move  is  required  by  others/  that  you  think  far  too 
highly  of  my  knowledge  in  this  particular.  I  know 
no  such  thing  by  any  experience  of  my  own.  I  have 
been  painted  in  my  life  five  times ;  twice  in  little,  and 
three  times  in  large.  The  late  Mr.  Spencer  and  the 
late  Mr.  Sisson  *  painted  the  miniatures.  Mr.  Wor- 
hdge  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  the  rest  I 
assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  gave  any  of  these 
gentlemen  any  regular  previous  notice  whatsoever. 

^  They  condescended-  to  live  with  me  without 
ceremony ;  and  they  painted  me  when  my  fi-iends 
desired  it,  at  such  thnes  as  I  casually  went  to  admire 
tibeir  performances,  and  just  as  it  mutuaDy  suited  us. 
A  pietiffe  of  me  is  now  painting  for  Mr.  Thrale  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  in  this  manner,  and  this 
only.  I  wfll  not  presimie  to  say  that  the  conde- 
scension of  some  men  forms  a  rule  for  others.  I 
know  that  extraordinary  civility  cannot  be  daimed 
as  a  matter  of  strict  justice.  In  that  view  possibly 
you  may  be  right  It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  with 
you.  I  have  ever  looked  up  with  reverence  to  merit 
•f  all  kinds ;  and  have  learned  to  yield  submission 

*  A  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Burke^  and  one  for  whom  he 
entertaoiied  a  more  than  common  regard. 
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even  to  the  caprices  of  men  of  great  parts.  I  shall 
oertainlj  obey  your  commands ;  and  send  yon  a 
regular  notice  whenever  I  am  able.  I  have  done  so 
at  times ;  but  having  been,  with  great  mortification 
to  myself,  oUiged  once  or  twice  to  disappoint  you, 
and  having  been  as  often  disappointed  by  your  en- 
gagements, it  was  to  prevent  this  that  I  have  offered 
you  (I  may  freely  say)  every  leisure  hour  that  I  have 
had  sure  and  in  my  own  possession,  for  heartwa 
yeans  past.  I  think  a  person  possessed  of  the  nidnl-*' 
gent  weakness  of  a  friend,  would  have  given  credit 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  calls  of  my  little  occupa- 
tions, on  my  assuring  him  so  frequently  of  the  fact. 
"  There  are  expressions  in  your  letter  of  so  very 
extraordinary  a  nature,  with  regard  to  your  being 
free  from  any  misfortune,  that  I  think  it  better  to 
pass  them  over  in  silence.  I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel 
with  you,  Mr.  Barry ;  I  do  not  quarrel  with  my 
friends.  You  say  a  pictiu'e  is  a  miserable  subject 
for  it ;  and  you  say  right  But  if  any  one  should 
have  a  difference  with  a  painter,  some  conduct  re- 
lative to  a  picture  is  as  probable  a  matter  for  it  as 
any  other.  Your  demanding  an  explanation  of  a 
letter,  which  was  itself  an  explanation,  has  given  you 
the  trouble  of  this  long  letter.  I  am  always  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  my  conduct.  I  am  sorry  the 
firmer  account  I  gave  riiould  have  offended.  If  this 
should  not  be  more  successful,  let  the  business  end 
there.  I  could  only  repeat  again  my  admiration  of 
your  talents,  my  wishes  for  your  success,  my  sorrow 
for  any  misfortune  that  should  befal  you ;  and  my 
shame,  if  ever  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  business  of 
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mine  should  break  in  upon* any  order  you  have 
established  in  an  employment  to  whidi  your  parts 
give  a  high  degree  of  importance. 

''  I  am,  with  the  greatest  trutiii  and  respect.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

«  Beaconsfieid,  July  IS,  1774.  "  Edm.  BuEKE." 

This  disagreement,  arising  from  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  painter,  soon  terminated ;  the  picture 
was  painted,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
excellent  likeness. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Burke  finding  Barry  busily 
at  work,  when  he  called,  inquired  the  subject,  and 
was  told  that  it  was  a  bagatelle — ^Yotmg  Mercury 
inventing  the  lyre,  by  accidentally  finding  a  tortoise- 
shell  at  break  of  day,  on  the  seashore :  *^  Aye,'* 
repUed  the  orator,  with  his  accustomed  promptitude, 
**  that  is  the  fruit  of  early  rising, — ^there  is  the 
industrious  boy ! — ^But  I  will  give  you  a  companion 
for  it — ^paint  Narcissus  wasting  his  day,  in  looking 
at  himself  in  a  fountain — ^that  will  be  the  idle  boy."* 
The  picture  was  accordingly  painted. — In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  artist  presented  a  copy  of  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to 
the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England,  to  the  same 
great  critic,  who  returned  a  candid  and  favourable 
opinion,  in  the  following  note,  dated  January  15th, 
1775,  from  the  Broad  Sanctuary : — 

*^  Mr.  Burke  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Barry,  and  is  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  the  honour 
he  has  done  him  in  his  early  communication  of  his 
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most  ingenious  performance  on  paintings,  from 
several  parts  of  which  he  has  received  no  small  plea^ 
sure  and  instruction.  There  are  throughout  the 
whole  many  fine  thoughts  and  observations  very  well 
conceived,  and  very  powerfully  and  elegantly  ex- 
pressed. They  would  however  have  appeared  with 
still  greater  advantage,  if  Mr.  Barry  had  attended  to 
the  methodical  distribution  of  his  subject,  and  to  the 
rules  of  composition,  with  the  same  care  with  which 
he  has  studied  and  finished  several  of  the  particular 
members  of  his  work. 

**  According  to  the  natiural  order,  it  is  evident,  that 
what  is  now  the  13th  chapter,  ought  to  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  8th ;  and  the  9th  to  succeed  to 
what  is  now  the  19th.  The  subject  of  religion, 
which  is  resumed  in  the  19th  chapter,  ought  more 
naturally  to  follow,  or  to  make  a  part  of  the  9th, 
where  indeed  it  is  far  better  (indeed  perfectly  well) 
handled ;  and  where,  in  Mr.  Burke's  poor  opinion, 
as  much  is  said  upon  the  subject  as  it  could  reason- 
ably bear.  The  matter  in  that  last  chapter  is  not 
quite  so  well  digested,  nor  quite  so  temperately 
handled  as  in  the  former ;  and,  Mr.  Burke  fears,  will 
not  give  the  satisfaction  which'  the  public  will  receive 
from  the  rest.  There  are  a  few  parts  which  Mr. 
Burke  could  not  have  understood  if  he  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  by  some  gentlemen  to  whom 
Mr.  Barry  had  explained  them,  that  they  are  allu- 
sions to  certain  matters  agitated  among  artists,  and 
satires  upon  some  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  these  strictures  (of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book)  Mr.  Burke 
can  form  no  opinion.     As  he  has  little  or  no  know- 

VOI..  I.  T 
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ledge  of  the  art,  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the  emula^ 
tions  and  disputes  among  its  professors.  These 
parts  may  therefore,  for  aught  he  knows,  be  very 
grateful  and  possibly  useful  to  the  several  parties 
which  subsist  (if  any  do  subsist)  amongst  themselves. 
But  he  apprehends  they  will  not  be  equally  pleasing  to 
the  world  at  large,  which  rather  desires  to  be  enter- 
tained with  their  works  than  troubled  with  their 
contentions.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  these 
reflections,  the  style  of  that  part  which  most  abounds 
with  them  is  by  no  means  so  lively,  elegant,  clear, 
or  liberal  as  the  rest. 

**  Mr.  Burke  hopes  for  Mr.  Barry's  obliging  and 
friendly  indulgence  for  his  apology  for  the  liberty 
he  has  taken  in  laying  before  him  what  seemed  to 
him  less  perfect,  in  a  work,  which  in  general  he  ad- 
mires, and  is  persuaded  the  world  will  admire  very 
highly.  Mr.  Barry  knows  that  objections  even  from 
the  meanest  judges  may  sometimes  be  of  use  to  the 
very  best  writers,  and  certainly  such  little  criticisms 
may  be  of  service  on  future  occasions,  if  Mr.  Barry 
should  continue  to  oblige  the  world  with  further 
publications  on  this  or  any  other  subject  (as  there  are 
few  to  which  he  is  not  very  equal),  and  should  turn 
his  talents  from  the  practice  to  the  theory  and  con- 
troverted questions  of  this  pleasing  art."* 

Among  the  numerous  friends  who  passed  a  short 
time  at  Gregories  during  the  summer,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and  his  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson ;  when 
the  latter,  after  wandering  one  day  over  the  grounds 
in  admiration,  succeeded  by  a  reverie,  exclaimed — 

Non  equidem  invideoj  miror  magis. 
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Which,  by  some,  has  been  construed  into  a  passing 
shadow  of  discontent,  at  the  supmority  of  hisiriend's 
fortune.  Johnson,  however,  had  little  of  envy  about 
him;  and  Burke  nothing ofthe insolence  of  ordinary 
minds  in  prosperity,  to  excite  it.  For  though  now 
the  leader  of  Opposition,  the  first  by  far  in  eloquence 
in  Parliament,  second  to  none  in  public  talents  of 
any  kind,  high  in  fame,  in  confidential  connexion  and 
friendship  with  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  dis- 
tinctions which  operate  on  the  behaviour  of  most 
men,  they  produced  in  him  no  alteration  of  manner 
whatever.  His  table,  society,  and  friendship,,  were 
as  open  to  his  less  fortunate  acquaintance  as  before. 
He  had  passed  them  by  in  the  race  of  life,  but  did 
not  neglect  or  despise  those  of  worth  or  talents 
because  they  were  nearly  lost  in  the  distance. 

At  the  moment  of  parting,  when  the  hospitable 
master  of  the  mansion  was  setting  out  on  election 
business,  another  supposed  equivocal  speech  escaped 
from  the  moralist  as  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand. — **  Farewell,  my  dear  Sir,  and  remember  that 
I  wish  you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished 
you,  which  can  possibly  be  wished  you  indeed — ^by 
an  honest  man."  There  is  nothing  ambiguous  in 
this ;  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  an  honest  man  could  scarcely  wish  well  to  a 
Whig,  but  Mund,  as  he  famiUarly  called  him,  sel- 
dom came  in  for  any  share  in  this  censure. — On  the 
contrary,  of  his  public  exertions  he  said,  **  It  was 
commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  nobody  could  say  he  did  not  speak  well, 
but  perhaps  too  frequently  and  sometimes  too  fami- 
liarly."   Such  however  must  always  be  the  case  with 
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a  leader  of  Opposition,  at  least  as  to  frequent 
speaking.  Mr.  Burke,  with  equal  r^ard,  defended 
Johnson's  pension  this  session  from  the  attack  of 
one  of  his  own  party,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Doctor  launching  out  one  day  in  praise  of  his 
friend  Burke  at  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  an  Irish 
trader  who  was  present,  delighted  athearing  his  coun- 
tryman so  much  applauded  byone  whom  he  understood 
to  be  the  wisest  man  in  England,  thought  he  might 
add  something  to  this  favourite  subject.  '^  Give  me 
leave.  Sir,"  said  he  to  Johnson,  "  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  went  to  see  the 
collieries  in  a  distant  province ;  and  he  would  go 
down.  Sir,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag) 
and  he  would  examine  every  thing ;  he  went  in  a 
bag.  Sir,  and  ventured  his  life  for  knowledge ;  but 
he  took  care  of  his  clothes,  that  they  should  not  be 
spoiled,  for  he  went  down  in  a  bag."  "  Well,  Sir,'* 
replied  Johnson  good  humouredly,  in  allusion  to  the 
repetitions  of  this  fact,  '^  if  our  friend  Mund  should 
die  in  any  of  these  hazardous  exploits,  you  and  I 
would  write  his  life  and  panegyric  together;  and 
your  chapter  of  it  should  be  entitled  thus,  ^  Burke 
in  a  hag' " 

These  two  remarkable  men  were  perhaps  the  only 
persons  of  their  age,  who  in  acquirements  or  in 
original  powers  of  mind  could  be  compared  with  each 
other ;  they  had  been  at  first  fellow-labourers  in  the 
literary  vineyard;  they  had  each  ultimately  risen 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  different .  spheres  ;  they 
preserved  at  all  times  sincere  esteem  for  each  other ; 
and  were  rivals  only  in  gaining  the  admiration  of 
their  country.     From  the  first,  Burke  seems  to  have 
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possessed  a  strong  ambition  of  rising  in  public  life 
far  above  the  range  accessible  to  mere  literature,  or 
even  to  a  profession,  though  that  profession  was  the 
law.  Johnson's  views  had  never  extended  beyond 
simple  independence  and  literary  fame.  The  one 
desired  to  govern  men,  the  other  to  become  the 
monarch  of  their  books ;  the  one  dived  deeply  into 
their  political  rights,  the  other  into  the  matter  of 
next  importance  among  all  nations — ^their  authors, 
language,  and  letters.  As  a  curious  physic^  coin* 
ddence,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  both  were  near- 
sighted. 

A  strong  cast  of  originality,  yet  with  few  points 
of  resemblance,  distinguish  not  only  their  thoughts, 
but  almost  their  modes  of  thinking,  and  each  has 
had  the  merit  of  founding,  a  style  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  imitate.  Johnson,  seemingly  bom  a 
logician,  impresses  truth  on  the  mind  with  a  scho- 
lastic, methodical,  though  commonly  irresistible, 
effect.  More  careless  of  arrangement,  yet  with  not 
less  power,  Burke  assumes-  a  more  popular  manner, 
giving  to  his  views  more  ingenuity,  more  novelty, 
and,  on  the  whole,  more  variety.  The  reasoning  of 
the  former  is  marshalled  with  the  exactness  of  a 
heraldic  procession,  or  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army, 
one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  according  to  their  im- 
portance  or  power  of  producing  effect.  The  latter, 
disregarding  such  precise  discipline,  makes  up  in  the 
incessant  and  unexpected  nature  of  his  assaults,  what 
he  wants  in  more  formal  array ;  we  can  anticipate 
Johnson's  mode  of  attack,  but  not  Burke's,  for,  care- 
less of  the  order  of  battle  of  the  schools,  he  charges 
at  once  front,  flanks,  and  rear ;  and  his  unwearied 
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perBeverance  in  returning  to  the  combat  on  everj 
accessible  point,  pretty  commonly  ensures  him  the  vic- 
tory. The  former  argued  like  an  academical  teacher ; 
the  latter  like  what  he  was,  and  what  nature  had 
intended  him  for — an  orator.  The  labours  of  the 
former  were  addressed  to  the  closet ;  of  the  latter, 
most  frequently  to  a  popular  assembly;  and  each 
chose  the  mode  best  calculated  for  his  purpose. 

Both  were  remarkable  for  subtlety  and  vigour  of 
reasoning  whenever  the  occasion  required  them.  In 
copiousness  and  variety  of  language,  adapted  to 
every  subject  and  to  every  capacity^  Burke  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  possess  the  advantage;  in  style 
he  has  less  stiffness,  less  mannerism,  less  seeming 
labour,  and  scarcely  any  affectation ;  in  perspicui^ 
they  are  both  admirable.  Johnson  had  on  the  whole 
more  erudition;  Burke  inexhaustible  powers  of 
imagination.  Johnson  possessed  a  pungent,  caustic 
wit;  Burke  a  more  playful,  sarcastic  humour;  in 
the  exercise  of  which  both  were  occasionally  coarse 
enough.  Johnson,  had  his  original  pursuits  inclined 
that  way,  would  have  made  no  ordinary  poUtidan ; 
Burke  was  confessedly  a  master  in  the  science ;  in 
the  philosophy  of  it  he  is  the  first  in  the  English 
language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other ;  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  during  the  long  period  of  his  public  career, 
was  second  to  none.  Added  to  these  were  his 
splendid  oratorical  powers,  to  which  Johnson  had  no 
pretension.  With  a  latent  hankering  after  abstrac- 
tions, the  one  in  logical,  the  other  in  metaphysical 
subtleties,  both  had  the  good  sense  utterly  to  discard 
them  when  treating  of  the  practical  business  of  mm. 

They  were  distinguished  for  possessing  a  very 
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large  share  of  general  knowledge,  accurate  views  of 
life,  for  social  and  conversational  powers  instructive 
in  no  common  degree — and  in  the  instance  of  John- 
son never  excelled.  They  understood  the  heart  of 
man  and  his  springs  of  action  perfectly,  from  their 
constant  intercourse  with  every  class  of  society. 
Conscientious  and  moral  in  private  life,  both  were 
zealous  in  guarding  from  danger  the  established 
religion  of  their  country ;  and  in  the  case  of  Burke, 
with  the  utmost  liberality  to  every  class  of  Dissent- 
ers. Johnson's  censures  and  aversions,  even  on 
trifling  occasions,  were  sometimes  marked  by  rude- 
ness and  ferocity;  Burke,  with  more  amenity  of 
manners  and  regard  to  the  forms  of  society,  rarely 
permitted  his  natural  ardour  of  feeling  to  hurry  him 
into  coarseness  in  private  life ;  and  on  public  occa- 
sions only  where  great  interests  were  at  stake,  and 
where  deUcacy  was  neither  necessary  nor  deserved. 

Viewed  in  every  light,  both  were  men  of  vast 
powers  of  mind,  such  as  are  rarely  seen,  from  whom 
no  species  of  learning  was  hidden,  and  to  whom 
scarcely  any  natural  gift  had  been  denied ;  who  had 
grasped  at  all  knowledge  with  avaricious  eagerness, 
and  had  proved  themselves  not  less  able  to  acquire 
than  qualified  to  use  this  inteUectual  wealth.  None 
were  more  liberal  in  communicating  it  to  others, 
without  that  affectation  of  superiority,  in  Burke  at 
least,  which  renders  the  acquisitions  of  pedants  op- 
pressive, and  their  intercourse  repulsive.  Whether 
learning,  life,  manners,  politics,  books,  or  men  was 
the  subject — ^whether  wisdom  was  to  be  taught  at 
once  by  precept  and  example,  or  recreation  promoted 
by  amusing  and  instructive  conversation — they  were 
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all  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  evening  societies  of  these 
celebrated  friends. 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  occurring  in  autumn, 
and  a  disagreement  with  Lord  Verney  rendering  his 
return  for  Wendover  unlikely,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham  offered  Mr.  Burke  his  interest  in  Malton, 
whither  he  proceeded  and  was  elected. 

While  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  this 
favour,  and  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
a  deputation  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  who 
had  travelled  rapidly  to  London,  and  from  London 
to  Yorkshire,  in  search  of  him,  arrived  to  propose 
his  becoming  a  candidate  for  their  city,  or  rather 
to  ask  him  to  accede  to  his  .nomination,  which  had 
been  already  made  by  the  leading  men  there.  This, 
to  one  who  had  shown  less  regard  to  popularity  than 
prudence  demanded,  was  an  unexpected  honour.  The 
tender,  however,  was  too  handsome  to  be  refused ;  it 
was  an  offering  solely  to  his  public  merits  and  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  the  favour  was  enhanced  by  the 
promise  of  being  returned  free  of  expense,  an  essen- 
tial consideration  to  a  man  of  his  confined  fortune. 

Obtaining  the  ready  assent  of  his  Malton  friends 
to  this  change  of  destination,  he  set  off  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  and  travelling  night  and 
day,  arrived  about  half  past  two  on  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  October,  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  poll,  a 
distance  then  of  about  350  miles.  He  drove  in- 
stantly to  the  house  of  the  Mayor,  but  not  finding 
him  at  home,  proceeded  to  the  Guildhall,  where, 
ascending  the  hustings,  and  saluting  the  electors, 
sheriffs,  and  the  other  candidates,  he  reposed  for  a 
few  minutes,  being  utterly  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
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want  of  sleep,  and  then  addressed  the  citizens  in  a 
speedb  which  met  with  great  and  general  ap- 
probation. 

After  a  contest  protracted  to  the  last  moment,  he 
was  returned  on  the  third  of  November.  In  a 
powerful  address  of  thanks,  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  exhibited  what  many  thought  too  rigid  a 
d^ree  of  independence  on  being  pressed  as  to 
whether  he  meant  to  vote  in  Parliament  according 
to  his  own  opinion,  or  to  the  wishes  of  his  consti- 
tuents. The  question  at  such  a  moment  was  vex- 
atious enough,  for  a  negative  might  imply  on  his 
part  something  like  ingratitude ;  but  being  above  all 
evasion  or  temporizing,  he  respectfully,  thoughfirmly, 
claimed  the  privilege  at  all  times  of  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  His  reasons,  among 
the  more  reflecting  class  of  politicians,  have  set  the 
question  for  ever  at  rest;  no  one  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  add  to  them,  or  prudent  to  answer 
them;  though  he  complained  at  the  moment  of 
want  of  time  and  preparation  for  the  discussion. 

'*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a 
word  on  a  topic  touched  upon  by  my  worthy  col- 
league. I  wish  that  topic  had  been  passed  by,  at  a 
time  when  I  have  so  little  leisure  to  discuss  it.  But 
since  he  has  thought  proper  to  throw  it  out,  I  owe 
you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor  sentiments  on 
that  subject. 

**  He  tells  you  that  *  the  topic  of  instructions  has 
occasioned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness  in  this 
city ;'  and  he  expresses  himself,  if  I  understand  him 
rightly,  in  favour  of  the  coercive  authority  of  such 
instructions. 
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"  Certainly,  gentlemen*  it  ought  to  be  the  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  a  representative,  to  live  in  the 
strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,,  and  the 
most  imreserved  communication  with  his  consti- 
tuents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  him ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  busi- 
ness unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions  to  theirs  ; 
and  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their 
interest  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opinion, 
his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any 
set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from 
your  pleasure ;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution. They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for 
the  abuse  of  which  he.  is  deeply  answerable.  Your 
representative  owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but 
his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving 
you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

<<  My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is 
innocent.  If  government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon 
any  side,  yours  without  question  ought  to  be  superior. 
But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  rea- 
son and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination;  and  what 
sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which  the  determination 
precedes  the  discussion;  in  which  one  set  of  men 
deliberate  and  another  decide ;  and  where  those  who 
form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

'*  To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men ; 
that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable 
opinion,  which   a  representative  ought  always  to 
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rejoice  to  hear ;  and  which  he  ought  always  moist 
seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instructions ; 
mandates  issued  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly 
and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for» 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his 
judgment  and  conscience ;  these  are  things  utterly 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise 
firom  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and 
tenour  of  our  constitution. 

^  Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  states  and  with  hostile  interests; 
which  interests  each  must  maintain  as  an  agent  and 
advocate  against  other  agents  and  advocates ';  but 
Parliament  is  a  deUheraiive  assembly  of  one  nation 
with  one  interest,  that  of  the  whole ;  where  not  local 
purposes,  not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  g^ide,  but 
the  general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of 
the  whole.  You  choose  a  member  indeed ;  but  when 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  of  Bristol,  but 
he  is  a  member  of  P^liament.  If  the  local  constituent 
should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form  an  hasty 
opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  the  member  for  that  place 
ought  to  be  as  far  as  any  other  from  any  endeavour 
to  give  it  effect." 

On  another  occasion  (1780),  he  told  them — *^  I 
did  not  obey  your  instructions :  No.  I  conformed 
to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  main- 
tained 3rour  interest,  against  your  opinions,  with  a 
constancy  that  became  me.  A  representative  worthy 
of  you  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to 
look  indeed  to  your  opinions ;  but  to  such  opinions 
as  you  and  I  must  look  to  five  years  hence.     I  was 
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not  to  look  at  the  flash  of  the  day.  I  knew  that 
you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be 
a  pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  weather-cock  on  the 
top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and  versati- 
lity, and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of 
every  popular  gale." 

Tliese  speeches  being  circulated  through  the 
country,  an  unusual  thing  with  election  speeches  of 
that  day,  met  with  general  applause. 

A  ludicrous  anecdote  is  recorded  of  his  brother 
candidate,  Mr.  Cruger,  a  merchant  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  American  trade,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  Mr.  Burke's  eloquent  harangues,  finding  nothing 
to  add,  or  perhaps  as  he  thought  to  add  with  effect, 
exclaimed  earnestly  in  the  language  of  the  counting- 
house,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke — I  say  ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke."  With  such  an  example  before  him, 
however,  he  must  have  improved  materially  in  the 
art  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in  public,  for  in  the 
succeeding  session  he  spoke  on  American  business 
several  times  with  sufficient  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Parliamentary  Business. — Speech  on  American  Conciliation.-— 
Anecdotes  of  Drs.  Franklin^  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Hartley. — 
Round  Robin  on  Goldsmith's  Epitaph. — £pitaph  on  Mr. 
Dowdeswell. — Use  of  a  good  Speech  in  Parliament. — Letters 
to  the  Sheriff  and  two  Gentlemen  of  Bristol. — To  Lord 
Charlemont,  Barry,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Robertson. — 
Speeches  on  the  Address  and  Employment  of  the  Indians. — 
Statue  proposed  in  Dublin. — ^Admiral  KeppeL — Letter  to  Sir 
William  Jones. 


It  was  the  conunon  lot  of  Mr.  Burke,  during  much 
of  his  political  life,  to  see  fulfilled  in  the  recess  the 
predictions  he  had  made  during  the  preceding  session. 
So  was  it  with  the  scheme  for  shutting  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  which  more  than  realized  his  worst  anti- 
cipations, by  giving  birth  to  that  concentration  of 
the  most  turbiQent  spirits  of  the  colonies  into  a  con* 
gress,  where  almost  at  their  first  meeting,  and 
wholly  unknown  to  their  constituents,  was  laid  the 
plan  of  total  separation  from  the  mother-country. 

A  variety  of  petitions  from  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  deprecating  hostUities,  flowed  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  strenuously 
though  ineffectually  seconded  by  the  Member  for 
Bristol ;  being  referred,  not  to  a  political  committee, 
as  he  wished,  but  to  a  commercial  one,  which  was 
wittily  called  by  him,  and  afterwards  generally 
Jcnown,  as  the  Committee  of  Oblivion,  from  nothing 
having  transpired  from  it. 

The  reports  which  exist  of  four  or  five  of  the 
speeches  on  these  petitions,  though  extremely  scanty. 
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give  some  idea  of  the  vehemenoe  with  which  he 
opposed  the  hostile  spirit  toward  America,  and  the 
variety  of  matter  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question. 

In  concluding  an  animated  harangue  (26tfa  Jan.) 
he  used  a  beautiful  illustration,  which  drew  great 
applause,  of  an  archer  about  to  direct  an  arrow  to 
the  heart  of  his  enemy,  but  found  that  in  his  adver- 
sary's arms  was  enfolded  his  own  child.     This  in- 
cident he  recommended  with  cautionary  admonition 
to  those  statesmen  who  had  in  contemplation  the 
destruction  of  America,  unmindful  that  they  could 
not  accomplish  so  baneful  a  purpose,  without  at  the 
same  time  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  vitals  of  Great 
Britain.    **  Let  your  commerce,"   said  he,  ^  come 
before  you — see  whether  it  be  not  your  child  that 
America  has  in  its .  arms — see  of  what  value  that 
diild  is*-examine  and  consider  whether  you  ought 
to  shoot— and  if  you  must  shoot,  shoot  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  what  is  dearest  to  you  in  the  world. 
-—Without  examining  your  trade  you  cannot  do 
this.** 

For  his  exertions  on  these  occasions  the  following 
letter  of  thanks  was  forwarded  to  him,  signed  by 
fifteen  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Birmingham — 

**  To  Edmund  Bubke,  Esq. 

"  Sib,  «  Birmrngbam,  Feb.  8,  1775. 

**  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have 
had  a  principal  share  of  the  American  trade  firom 
this  town  and  neighbourhood,  beg  your  acceptance, 
through  our  hands,  of  their  warmest  acknowledg- 
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ments  for  your  liberal  support  of  our  petition  to  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons,  wherein  are  stated 
the  evils  we  already  feel,  and  the  greater  we  have 
yet  to  apprehend  from  a  continued  stagnation  of  so 
important  a  branch  of  our  commerce  as  that  with 
North  America. 

**  At  the  same  time  we  also  unite  in  expressing 
our  particular  thanks  for  the  motion  you  were  pleased 
to  make  for  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  both  the 
late  petitions  from  the  town  of  Birmingham  having 
been  obtained,  an  inquiry  which  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  give  some  useful  intelligence,  and  to  have 
fully  justified  our  application  to  Parliament  at  so 
critical  a  juncture. 

*^  We  cannot  wonder.  Sir,  that  defamation  should 
have  made  its  appearance  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
which  is  the  notorious  evidence  of  a  weak  cause,  and 
whose  mischiefs  we  are  persuaded  will  be  as  tran- 
sient as  its  efforts  have  been  intemperate. 

^*  We  only  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  adding 
our  sincere  wishes,  that  you  may  long  fill  your  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  British  Senate,  and  that  your 
persevering  endeavours  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  oiu*  commerce, 
and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  this  extensive  empire, 
may  meet  with  a  success  adequate  to  the  patriotic 
zeal  with  which  they  are  animated.  Being  with  the 
greatest  regard, 

"  Sir,  yours,  &c." 

Two  more  important,  though  indirect,  tributes  to 
his  public  wisdom  appeared  soon  afterwards  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords:  one  in  the 
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declaratory  act  of  1766,  said  to  be  chiefly  his,  and 
censured  then  by  Lord  Chatham,  was  now  adopted 
by  his  Lordship  as  the  groundwork  of  a  plan  which 
he  brought  forward  in  the  Lords  to  conciliate 
America.  The  other  respected  the  taxation  of  tlutt 
country  which  Mr.  Burke  had  so  long  ineffectually 
reprobated,  when,  on  an  incidental  allusion  to  that 
measure.  Lords  North,  Mansfield,  Camden,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  advisers  of 
the  Crown  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  now,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  nation,  utterly  and  angrily  disclaimed 
having  taken  any  part  in  advising  it.  The  subse- 
quent evidence  of  Mr.  Penn,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  also  seemed  to  imply,  that  America 
would  have  been  quiet  had  things  remained  on  the 
footing  left  by  the  Rockingham  Administration. 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  just  alluded  to  of  Lord 
Chatham's  scheme  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  quieting 
the  troubles  in  America,  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1775,  introduced  his  celebrated  thirteen 
propositions  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  urged  to 
the  attempt,  it  appears,  by  the  persuasions  of  Mr. 
Rose  Fuller,  whose  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tea  duty  he  had  supported  the  preceding  year.  His 
reluctance  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
aim  of  the  measure  itself,  are  stated  with  much 
modesty  yet  force. 

^^  I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  honourable  friend 
represented ;  but  I  felt  my  situation  too.  His 
application  might  have  been  made  with  far  greater 
propriety  to  many  other  gentlemen.  No  man  was 
indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified,  for 
such  an  undertaking  than  myself. 
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"  Though  I  gave  so  far  into  his  opinion,  that  I 
immediately  threw  my  thoughts  into  a  sort  of 
parliamentary  form,  I  was  by  no  means  equally 
ready  to  produce  them.  It  generally  argues  some 
degree  of  natural  impotence  of  mind,  or  some  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  hazard  plans  of 
government,  except  from  a  seat  of  authority.  Pro- 
positions are  made,  not  only  ineffectually,  but  some- 
what disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not 
properly  disposed  for  their  reception;  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule ;  not  absolutely 
a  candidate  for  disgrace. 

*^  Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  I  have  in 
general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of 
paper  government ;  nor  of  any  politics,  in  which 
the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  execution. 
But  when  I  saw,  that  anger  and  violence  prevailed 
every  day  more  and  more ;  and  that  things  were 
hastening  towards  an  incurable  alienation  of  our 
colonies;  I  confess  my  caution  gave  way.  I  felt 
this,  as  one  of  those  few  moments  in  which  decorum 
yields  to  a  higher  duty.  Public  calamity  is  a 
mighty  leveller ;  and  there  are  occasions  when  any, 
even  the  slightest,  chance  of  doing  good,  must  be 
laid  hold  on,  even  by  the  most  inconsiderable  person. 

**  To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the 
attempt,  an  undertaking  that  would  ennoble  the 
flights  of  the  highest  genius,  and  obtain  pardon  for 
the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding.  Struggling 
a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by  degrees  I  felt 
myself  more  firm.  I  derived,  at  length,  some  con- 
fidence from  what  in  other  circumstances  usually 

VOL.  I.  u 
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produces  timidity.  I  grew  less  anxious,  ev^i  from 
the  idea  of  my  own  insignificance.  For,  judging  of 
what  you  are,  by  what  you  ought  to  be,  I  persuade  I 
myself,  that  you  would  not  reject  a  reasonable  pro- 
position, because  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to 
recommend  it. 

**  Oi)  the  other  hand,  being  totally  destitute  of  all 
shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adventitious,  I  was 
very  sure,  that,  if  my  proposition  were  futile  or 
dangerous  }  if  it  were  weakly  conceived,  or  impro- 
perly timed,  there  was  nothing  exterior  to  it,  of 
power  to  awe,  dazzle,  or  delude  you.  You  will  see 
it  just  as  it  is ;  and  you  will  treat  it  just  as  it 
deserves. 

^<  The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through 
the  medium  of  war ;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through 
the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  negodations  ; 
not  peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord,  fomented 
from  principle,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  not  peace 
to  depend  on  the  juridical  determination  of  perplexing 
questions ;  or  the  precise  marking  the  shadowy 
boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple 
peace ;  sought  in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its 
ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of 
peace ;  and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific.  I 
propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of  the  difference, 
and  by  restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  eof^idence 
of  the  colonies  in  the  mother  country,  to  give  perma- 
nent satisfaction  to  your  people ;  and  (far  from  a 
scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to 
each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the 
very  same  interest,  which  reconciles  them  to  British 
government. 
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**  My  idea  is  notliing  more.  Refined  policy  ever 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion ;  and  ever  will  be 
so,  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain  good  inten- 
tion, whieh  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first  view, 
as  frand  is  surely  detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of 
HO  mean  force  in  the  government  of  mankind. 
Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and 
cementing  principle.  My  {dan,  therefore,  being 
formed  upon  the  most  simple  grounds  imaginable, 
may  disappdrnt  some  people,  when  they  hear  it.  It 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  pruriency  ci 
curious  ears.  There  is  nothing  at  all  new  and 
captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendour 
of  the  project,  which  has  been  lately  laid  upon  your 
table  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband.  It  does 
not  prc^se  to  fill  your  lobby  with  squabbling 
colony  agents,  who  will  require  the  interposition  of 
your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  keep  the  peace 
amongst  them.  It  does  not  institute  a  magnificent 
auction  of  finance,  where  captivated  provinces  come 
to  general  ransom  by  bidding  against  each  other, 
until  joa  knock  down  the  hammer,  and  determine  a 
proportion  cf  payments  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
algebra  to  equalise  and  settle." 

Of  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  America 
he  had  gained  so  perfect  an  acquaintance,  that  the 
sketch  he  then  drew  both  of  the  country  and  people, 
though  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  is  as  fresh  and 
accurate  as  any  of  the  present  day,  and  is,  in  fact, 
sometimes  quoted  by  those  who  write  upon  the 
United  States.  It  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
early .  subject  for  his  pen ;  his  opinions  had  been 
formed  respecting  it,  he  expressly  tells  us,  before  he 
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entered  Parliament ;  it  had  been  a  constant  subject 
of  deliberation  while  he  was  there ;  and  its  import- 
ance induced  him,  favoured  hy  his  connexion  with 
the  country  as  colonial  agent,  to  ccmsult  ever  j  source 
of  information,  written  and  oral,'  in  order  to' become 
master  of  the  points  in  dispute,  and  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances, to  point  out  the  wisest  policy  fbr  England 
to  pursue.  The  case  was  different  with  the  Ministry, 
or  rather  the  succession  of  Ministries,  of  the  day, 
who,  flitting  into  and  out  of  the  Cabinet  like  the 
transient  and  shadowy  figures  of  a  magic  lantern, 
had  little  time  for  maturing  a  plan,  and  scarcely  for 
continuity  of  thought  on  the  subject. 

^^  But  there  is  still,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the 
people,  ^^  a  third  considefration  concerning  -this 
object,  which  serves  to  determine  my  opinion  on  the 
sort  of  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the 
management  of  America  even  more  than  its  popu* 
lation  and  its  commerce ;  I  mean  its  temper  and 
character. 

*^  In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of 
freedom  is  the  predominating  feature  which  marks 
and  distinguishes  the  whole :  and  as  an  ardent  is 
always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colonies  become 
suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they 
see  the  least  attempt  to  arrest  from  them  by  force,  or 
shuffle  from  them  by  chicane,  what  they  think  the 
only  advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit 
of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies,  pro- 
bably, than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth ;  and 
this  from  a  great  variety  of  powerful  causes ;  which, 
to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their  minds,  and 
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the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

**  First,,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants 
of  Englishmen.  England,  Sir,  is  a  nation,  which 
still  I .  hope  respects,  and  formerly  adored,  her 
freedom.  The  colonists  emigrated  from  you,  when 
this  part  of  your  character  was  most  predominant ; 
and  they,  took  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment 
they  parted  from  your  hands.  They  are  therefore 
.  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according 
to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles.  Abstract 
liberty,  like  other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Liberty  inheres  in  some  sensible  object,  and 
every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some  favourite 
point,  which  by  way  of  eminence  becomes  the 
criterion  of  their  happiness. 

^*  It  happened,  you  know.  Sir,  that  the  great 
contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were  from  the 
earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing. 
Most  of  the.  contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealths 
turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of  magis- 
trates ;  or  on  the  balance  among  the  several  orders 
of  the  state.  The  question  of  money  was  not  with 
them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it  was  other- 
wise. On  this  pomt  of  taxes  the  ablest  pens,  and 
most  eloquent  tongues,  have  been  exercised ;  the 
greatest  spirits  have  acted  and  suffered. 

**  In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  this  point,  it  was  not 
only  necessary  for  those  who  in  argument  defended 
the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  to  insist 
on  this  privilege  of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point 
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of  fact,  and  to  prove,  that  the  rigbt  had  been 
acknowledged  in  ancient  pan^ments,  and  Mind 
nfiages,  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  a  House  of 
Commons.  They  went  much  farther ;  they  attempted 
to  prove,  and  they  succeeded,  that  in  theory  it  ought 
to  be  so,  from  the  particular  nature  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  as  an  immediate  representative  of  <Jie 
people  ;  whether  the  old  records  had  delivered  this 
oracle  or  not  They  took  infinite  pains  to  inculcate^ 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  monarehies 
the  people  must  in  effect  themselves,  mediately  or 
immediately,  possess  the  power  of  granting  their 
own  money,  or  no  shadow  of  liberty  could  subsist. 

^  The  colonies  draw  from  you,  as  with  their  life 
blood,  these  ideas  and  jMrinciples.  Their  love  of 
liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  in  this 
specific  point  of  taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe,  or 
might  be  endangered  in  twenty  other  particulara^ 
without  their  being  much  pleased  or  alarmed.  Here 
they  felt  its  pulse;  and  as  they  found  that  beat, 
they  thought  themselves  sick  or  sound.  I  do  not 
say  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  applying 
your  general  arguments  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not 
easy  indeed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and 
corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply 
those  general  arguments ;  and  your  mode  of  govern* 
ing  them,  whether  through  lenity  or  indolenee^ 
through  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the 
imagination,  that  they,  as  well  as  you,  had  an 
interest  in  these  common  principles. 

^  They  were  further  ccmfirmed  in  this  pleasing 
error,  by  the  form  of  their  provincial  legislative 
assemblies.      Their  governments  are  popular  in  a 
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lugk  d^ree ;  some  are  merely  popular ;  in  all,  the 
popular  representative  is  the  most  weighty;  and 
this  share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  govern- 
ment never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sen- 
timents, and  with  a  strong  aversion  from  whatever 
tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  importance. 

*^  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necessary 
operation  of  the  form  of  government,  religion  would 
have  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Religion,  always  a 
principle  of  energy,  in  this  new  people,  is  no  way 
worn  out  or  impaired ;  and  their  mode  of  professing 
it  is  also  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The 
people  are  protestants ;  and  of  that  kind,  which  is 
the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind 
and  opinion. 

<*  This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  favourable  to 
liberty,  but  built  upon  it.  1  do  not  think,  Sir,  that 
the  reason  of  this  averseness  in  the  dissenting 
churches,  from  all  that  looks  like  absolute  govern- 
ment, is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious 
tenets,  as  in  their  history.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with 
most  of  the  governments  where  it  prevails  ;  that  it 
has  generally  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them ;  and 
received  great  favour  and  every  kind  of  support 
from  authority.  The  church  of  England  too  was 
formed  from  her  cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of 
regular  government. 

**  But  the  dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
world ;  and  could  justify  that  opposition  only  on  a 
strong  daim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  exist- 
ence depended  on  the    powerful  and  unremitted 
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assertion  of  that  claim.  All  protestantisDiy  evien 
the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dissent.  But 
the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies 
is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance ;  it  is 
the  dissidence  of  dissent ;  and  the  protestantism  of 
the  protestant  religion. 

**  This  religion,  imder  a  variety  of  denominations, 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the 
northern  provinces  ;  where  the  church  of  England; 
notwithstanding  its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  sort  of  private  sect, -not  composing, 
most  probably,  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists 
left  England  when  this  spirit  was  high ;  and  in  the 
emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even  that 
stream  of  foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly 
jHowing  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest 
part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
blishments of  their  several  countries,  and  have 
brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  £eu*  from 
alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed." 

The  details  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, its  agriculture,  and  commerce,  are  too  long  for 
quotation  ;  but  the  delivery  of  the  following  exquisite 
passage  drew  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
has  often  been  adverted  to  for  its  beauty. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
hurry  over  this  great  consideration.  It  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense 
view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past.  Clouds  indeed, 
and  darkness,  rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence, 
reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity 
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has  happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of 
man.  It  has  happened  within  sixty-eight  years. 
There  are  those  alive  whose  memory  might  touch 
the  two  extremities.  For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst 
might  remember  all  the  stages  of  the  progress.  He 
was  in  1704  of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  com- 
prehend snch  things.  He  was  then  old  enough  acta 
parenium  Jam  legere,  et  qua  sit  potent  cognoscere 
virtus. 

**  Suppose,  Sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious 
youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues  which  made  him 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had 
opened  to  him  in  vision,  that,  when,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  the  third  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick had  sat  twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that 
nation,  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and 
healing  councils)  was  fo  be  made  Great  Britain,  he 
should  see  his  son.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
turn  back  the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its 
fountain,  and  raise  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage, 
whilst  he  enriched  the  family  with  a,  new  one.  If, 
amidst  these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestic 
honour  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have 
drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories 
of  his  country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with 
admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
England,  the  genius  shoidd  point  out  to  him  a  little 
speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national 
interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a 
formed  body,  and  should  tell  him — *  Yoimg  man, 
there  is  America — ^which  at  this  day  serves  for  little 
more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men, 
and  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of 
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death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  oom« 
merce  which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Whatever  Enghmd  has  heen  growing  to  by  a  pro- 
gressire  increase  of  improvement,  brought  in  l^ 
varieties  of  people,  by  succession  of  civilising  con- 
quests and  civilising  settlements  in  a  series  of  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to 
her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  single  life!'  If 
this  state  of  his  coimtry  had  been  foretold  to  him, 
would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of 
youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to 
make  him  believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived 
to  see  it !  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing 
that  shall  vary  the  prospect^  and  doud  the  setting  of 
his  day !" 

His  views  on  the  general  question  at  this  time 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  as  by  some  who  even 
profess  to  write  history,  they  are  sometimes  mis- 
represented or  misunderstood. 

America  was  imperceptibly  become  a  great  country 
without  aiming  at,  or  scarcely  seeming  to  know  it ; 
jEbrmed  for  strength  as  some  men  are  bom  to 
honours,  by  a  decree  beyond  their  own  control; 
that  it  was  unwise  to  irritate  her  to  exertion  of  this 
strength  when  her  natural  inclination  was  for  peace 
and  trade ;  that  she  might  be  influenced  by  mildness 
and  persuasion,  but  would  probably  resist  command. 

He  contended  for  the  general  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament and  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Crown  as 
undoubted,  though  these  should  be  exercised  with 
great  reserve  over,  not  a  colony,  but  a  nation,  situated 
at  a  great  distance,  and  difficult,  if  at  all  possiUe, 
to  coerce :  that  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous 
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feding  of  the  people  of  that  nation^  all  the  internal 
details,  espedallf  that  of  taxation,  should  remain  as 
hitherto,  with  thdor  provincial  assemblies:  that  a  par- 
liamentary revenue,  such  as  now  aimed  at,  was  neict 
to  impossible :  that  England  had  never  enjoyed,  and 
never  would  enjoy,  a  direct  productive  revenue  fiom 
any  colony,  but  at  all  events  to  trust  for  it  rather  to 
voluntary  grants,  as  in  Ireland,  than  to  authoritative 
requisitions :  that  all  harsh  acts  be  repealed :  that 
the  colonies  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  toward 
the  mother*country  as  in  1766:  that  a  feeling  of 
friendly  concession  alone  could  govern  a  people  free 
in  spirit  and  in  fact,  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
eoontry,  and  increasing  at  an  unusual  rate  in  num- 
bers :  that  peace  should  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  not  in  severe  parliamentary  enactments ;  and 
quoted  as  examples  of  the  success  of  lenient  mear 
sures,  the  instances  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and 
Durham :  that  the  right  of  taxation  being  relin- 
quished, all  moderate  men  would  be  conciliated ;  but 
if  more  than  all  these  should  be  required,  then  it 
would  be  time  for  us  to  turn  round  with  a  decided 
negative. 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  taxing,  on  which 
the  advocates  for  coercion  so  much,  though  vainly, 
insisted,  he  again,  as  in  the  speech  of  the  preceding 
year,  treats  ironically,  or  wholly  discards  from  the 
argument 

**  Sir,  I  think  you  must  perceive  that  I  am 
resolved  this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  right  of  taxation.  Some  gen- 
tlemen startle — ^but  it  is  true ;  I  put  it  totally  ottt 
of  the  question.     It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my 
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consideration.  I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will 
you,  Sir,  that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are 
fond  of  displaying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But 
my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly 
limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question. 

"  I  do* not  examine  whether  the  giving  away  a 
man's  money  be  a  power  excepted  and  reserved  out 
of  the  general  trust  of  government;  and  how  far 
all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are  entitled  to 
an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  charter  of  nature. 
Or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of  taxation  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  general  principle  of  legis- 
lation, and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  supreme 
power.  These  are  deep  questions,  where  great 
names  militate  against  each  other  ;  where  reason  is 
perplexed  ;  and  an  appeal  to  authorities  only  thickens 
the  conAision.  For  high  and  reverend  authorities 
lift  up  their  heads  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is  no 
sure  footing  in  the  middle.  This  point  is  the  great 
^banian  hog,  betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Cadus 
old,  where  armies  whole  have  sunk.  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  overwhelmed  in  that  bog,  though  in  such 
respectable  company. 

"  The  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have 
a .  right  to  render  your  people  miserable ;  but 
whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy. 
It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do;  but 
what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought 
to  do.  Is  a  politic  iact  the  worse  for  being  a 
generous  one?  Is  no  concession  proper,  but  that 
which  is  made  from  your  want  of  right  to  keep 
what  you  grant?  Or  does  it  lessen  the  grace  or 
dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an  odious 
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daim,  because  you  have  your  evidence  room  fiill  of 
titles,  and  your  magazines  stuffed  with  arms  to 
enforce  them  ?  What  signify  all  those  titles  and  all 
those  arms  ?  Of  what  avail  are  they  when  the 
reason  of  the  thing  tells,  that  the  assertion  of  my 
title  is  the  loss  of  my  suit ;  and  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  wound  mjrself  by  the  use  of  my  own 
weapons  ?  " 

This  speech  by  which  the  propositions  were  recom- 
mended excited  general  admiration,  and  in  power  did 
not  fall  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Lord 
Chatham,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  this  speech  at 
the  time,  replied,  "  it  is  very  seasonable,  very  reason- 
able, and  very  eloquent."  Mr.  Fox,  nearly  twenty 
years  afterwards,  applying  its  views  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  said,  **  Let  gentlemen  read  this  speech  by 
day,  and  meditate  upon  it  by  night ;  let  them  peruse 
it  again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their 
minds,  impress  it  on  their  hearts — ^they  would  there 
learn  that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  every  evil." 

Lord  Erskine  also,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh, touching  on  the  same  theme,  observed,  "  It 
could  only  proceed  from  this  cause  (the  alleged  cor- 
ruption of  Parliament),  that  the  immortal  orations  of 
Burke  against  the  American  war  did  not  produce  as 
general  conviction  as  they  did  unmingled  admira- 
tion." This  is  certainly  not  correct ;  at  least  Mr. 
Burke  himself,  out  of  the  heat  of.  debate,  assigned 
no  such  reason ;  he  candidly  confessed,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  wanted  a  partner  in  bearing  the 
burden  of  taxation ;  the  King  wished  to  see  obedient 
subjects  rather  than  allies ;  the  body  of  the  nation, 
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which  was  as  jealous  of  undisputed  sovereignty  as 
either,  fully  seconded  their  views ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  House  of  Commons  alone,  unsupported  bj  the 
people,  put  an  end  to  the  contest.* 

*  The  foUowingy  written  on  a  aheet  of  foobcftpy  «e  believed  to 
be  either  the  original  notes  from  which  the  qpeech  was  spoken,  or 
drawn  up  by  himself  immediately  afterwards^  for  the  information 
of  a  friend,  to  be  published  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  Bristol ; 
the  hand  is  larger  than  his  usual  writing,  but  it  bears  evident  traces 
of  having  been  written  in  a  great  hurzj,  aometimai  using  the  first, 
sometimes  the  third  penmi. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH 

ON  OFFERING  HIS  RESOLUTIONS. 

'*  Proem. 

'^  Apologizing  for  taking  up  this  measure^  stating  his  own 
description  and  situation  with  great  humility^  but  when  he  stated 
in  general  that  (what  ?)  he  should  propose  was  not  his^  but  the 
reasonings  and  opinions  of  the  L^islature  already  expressed  hy 
our  ancestors  in  old  times,  were  such  and  such  as  time  had  matured 
and  experience  confirmed^  he  had  no  apology  to  make^  except  for 
any  disadvantage  these  sentiments  might  receive  tram  the  manner 
of  delivering  them,  &c.  &c.  Sec 

"  He  then  mentioned  the  unhappy  state  of  our  quanrek  with 
our  colonies,  which  could  end  only  in  the  destruction  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  the  ruin  of  the  British  Empire.  That  peace  only 
could  ensure  the  one,  and  restore  the  stability  of  the  other  ;  not 
an  insidious  delusive  peace  that  has  slaveiy  in  its  train,  but  peace 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  on 
dvil  liberty,  as  they  are  the  basb  of  our  empire. 
Not  peace  by  war — 
nor  by  negotiation. 

'*  Not  a  peace  to  be  bought  by  taxes,  and  bid  for  at  an  auction  : 

*'  But  by  conciliation,  and  concession  of  the  superior — oon<- 
dliation  having  gone  forth  and  entered  into  the  heart  of  every 
Briton.  The  Minister  has  assumed  the  form  of  that  angel  of 
light,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  conciliation — ^Would  to  God  it  was 
the  real  spirit  of  it  in  good  truth. — He  hath  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  making  conce8Bion>  but  hath  been  forced,  by  some 


it 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  sessioii,  after  three  months' 
ahnost  daily  discussion  of  American  affairs,  he  pre* 


secret  foxce  or  fatality,  to  load  and  clog  his  measures  with  prin- 
ciples and  conditions,  such  as  must  render  it  imposdhle  for  the 
Americans  to  accept  it,  and  which  must  therefore  in  the  end  prove 
a  plan  to  render  them  still  more  obnoxious  to  Parliament  and 
Government  here. 

**  Leaving  behind  me  and  erasing  from  my  mind  every  idea  of 
Ministers  and  such  persons,  I  wiD.  look  only  to  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trines of  your  laws,  and  will  seek  no  peace  but  where  they  teach 
us  to  look  for  it,  and  to  follow  it. 

"  Let  us  not  seek  peace  by  force,  but  by  conciliation. 

''  If  conciiiaiion  be  used  ineffectually  there  will  still  (be)  room 
enough  left  iot  force;  but  \£  force  be  first  tried,  and  that  shall 
prove  to  be  used  ineffectually,  there  will  be  no  room  foot  coii- 
cUiatim. 

**  The  magnitude  of  the  object  should  teach  (us)  to  look  to  con- 
ciliation— and  to  know  that  force  will  not  do. 

"  View — 1.  The  wealth  of  the  colonies. 

2.  The  number  of  the  people. 

3.  The  principles  which  animate  their  spirit. 
Principles  of  liberty. 

Principles  of  religion. 

"  View  their  character  and  temper— 

Theur learning    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
and  their  habits,  J 
popular  government — 

''  Their  turn  for  politics,  and  their  knowledge  of  such,  as  taught 
from  their  first  entrance  into  life. 

''  Consider  next  their  vast  distance— 

''  Consider  how  even  despotic  governments  are  obliged  to  use 
management  and  address  in  the  government  of  their  distant  pro- 
vinces. 

"  If  the  acts  of  the  opposition  in  the  colonies  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted criminally — 

"  There  is  no  way  to  settle  it  by  compromise. 

"  On  this  subject  of  compromise  I  say  nothing  as  to  sove- 
reignty. 

**  I  omit  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  taxation,  and  wiQ  only 
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sented  a  remonstrance  from  New  York,  hitherto  a 
quiet  and  loyal  colony,  upon  the  harshness  shown 
to  her  sister  states,  which  met  with  the  same 
reception  from  the  Minister,  as  the  other  innumer- 
able petitions  and  agents  did  from  Lords,  Commons, 
and  Privy  C!ouncil;  that  is,  few  of  them  were  received, 
and  none  deigned  to  be  answered. 

speak  to  practice  and  fact  as  found  in  the  precedents  of  your  own 
conduct. 

'^  The  practice  of  Parliament 

as  to    Ireland^ 
Wales, 
Chester^ 
Durham — 
*<  Following  these  precedents^   I  would  propose  an   American 
Representation — but  the  sea  and  distance  are  in  my  way. — As  I 
cannot  give  the  best,  I  will  offer  the  next  best — and  that  is— -that 
which  is  already  established — 

"  Their  own  Assemblies — 
'^  They  are  competent  to  all  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
''  To  lay  the  ground  for  that  solid  basis  whereon  I  would 
again  re-establish  peace,  and  replace  the  empire  and  its  goyem* 
ment.— 

"  Offers  six  resolutions  of  facts. 
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"  Corollaries. 

1.  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  the  Tea  Act 

2.  The  Boston  Port  Bill. 

3.  The  Massachusets  Govemment  Bill. 

4.  The  MiUtary  Bill." 

The  original  of  this  outline  draught  of  so  powerful  a  speech^  in 
a  soiled  and  tattered  condition,  communicated  and  purchased  as  a 
genuine  document,  is  in  possession' of  Sir  P.  PhilUps. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the 
colonies  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  followed  hy  the 
fight  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  raising  of  regular  armies> 
the  appointment  of  Greneral  Washington  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  other  consequent  measures^ 
which  left  the  chance  of  accommodation  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  rejection  of  all  petitions,  no  doubt,  tended 
much  to  the  alienation  of  the  public  feeling  in 
America ;  increased,  perhaps,  by  the  sererity  shown 
to  so  popular  a  man  as  Dr.  Franklin,  before  the 
Privy  Council,  the  preceding  year,  on  the  Massa* 
chusets  petition  against  the  governor  and  deputy* 
governor  of  the  province ;  to  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Burke  alluded  in  the  letter  to  Greneral 
Lee,  without  venturing  to  comment  on  it  with  his 
usual  prophetic  ingenuity  and  force. 

On  that  occasion,  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  relates  an  anecdote  to  the  following 
effect : — *^  Going  along  Parliament-street,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  January,  1774,  I  met  Mr. 
Burke  and  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  when 
the  former  introduced  us  to  each  other,  as  men  of 
letters,  and  inquired  whither  I  was  going.  I  replied, 
I  could  say  whither  I  wished  to  go ;  and  on  explain*^ 
ing  that  it  was  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  desired  me 
to  accompany  him.  The  ante-room  proved  to  be  so 
fiill  of  persons,  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves,  that 
I  despaired  even  of  getting  near  the  door.  '  Keep 
fast  hold  of  me,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  locking  my  arm 
within  his,  and  forcing  his  way,  after  much  diffi- 
culty, to  the  door.  *  You  are  an  excellent  leader, 
Mr.  Burke.'    '  I  wish  others  thought  so  too,'  replied 

VOL.   I.  X 
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he.  We  got  in  among  the  first,  Mr.  Burke  taking 
his  stand  behind  the  chair  next  to  the  President,  and 
I  next  to  him.'" 

Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  had  known  for  about  15 
yeai8»  gave  him,  at  this  time,  for  so  wary  a  politidan, 
an  unusual  proof  of  esteem  and  confidence,  by  call- 
ing upon  him  in  April  of  this  year  (1775),  the  day 
previous  to  his  fin^y  quitting  London,  and  opemng 
his  mind  without  seeming  reserve.  The  Doctor  said 
he  looked  to  the  approaching  contest  with  the  moat 
painful  feelings ;  for  nothing  could  give  him  more 
sorrow  than  that  separation  between  the  motiier- 
eountry  and  colonies,  which  now  seaned  inevitable, 
from  the  obstinate  and  unaccommodating  temper  of 
England ;  adding  that  America  had  enjoyed  many 
happy  days  under  her  rule,  previous  to  this  unhappy 
dispute^  and  might  possibly  never  see  sudi  again. 

Among  ourselves,  dissensions  on  aceount  of  this 
agitating  topic  ran  high ;  the  old  distinctions  of  Whig 
and  Tory  were  revived  with  all  their  original  acri- 
mony, and  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  oracle  of  the  former, 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  censure,  particularly  from 
Dean  Tucker,  who  represented  him  as- the  most  artful 
reasoner  living,  one  who  could  amuse  with  tropes,  and 
figures,  and  fine  words,  without  allowii^  his  design 
to  be  seen,  till  he  had  entrapped  the  hearer  or  reader 
irrecoverably  in  the  meshes  of  his  argument ;  other 
political  writers  joined  in  the  cry,  who,  admitting  his 
extraordinary  powers,  affected  to  consider  them  de- 
graded by  his  becoming  so  determined  a  party  man« 

Some,  even  of  his  friends  inconsiderately  aj^peared 
to  join  in  the  latter  opimon,  as  if  it  were  possible  finr 
any  leading  English  statesman  to  be  otherwise  thaa 
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wiiftt  is  termed  9  piKrt7  mafi.  He  whA  e:s:pepts  to  lead* 
in  politieal  life  must  of  necessity,  on  first  entering  into 
it»  either  form  a  party  of  his  own,  or  attach  hinusdf  t<^ 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  in  the  state;  and  though 
the  choiee  of  such  associates  necessarily  rests  witlji 
himself,  it  is  oftener  determined,  especially  amoo^ 
young  men  of  rank,  by  the  politics  of  his  friends,  or 
family  connexions.  Should  he  profess  perfect  inde- 
pendence on  all  points,  he  will  find  little,  or  very 
hollow,  support  in  an  assembly,  where,  above  all 
odiers,  some  certain  support  is  necessary;  without  it, 
indeed,  he  cannot  even  calculate  on  the  humble  meritof 
being  merely  useful,  and  certainly  cannotbecomegreat. 

With  a  party,  on  the  contrary,  he  rises  into  conse- 
quence ;  he  has  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  older 
heads,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  minds  to  his  own ; 
and  to  use  the  language  of  Burke,on  another  occasion, 
**  he  who  profits  by  an  equal  understanding,  doubles 
tiie  power  of  his  own."  No  man  jumps  into  Parlia<« 
ment  an  able  statesman,  no  more  than  he  can  start  at 
the  bar,  with  his  first  brief,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  or 
enter  the  field,  with  his  ensign's  commission,  a 
finished  soldier.  He  must  first  learn  to  subraiM;  iand 
to  serve,  and  in  time  may  hope  to  command.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  complain  of  a  pc^tician  being 
a  party  man;  we  may  as  well  complain  that  the 
independence  of  the  lindJM  is  sacrificed  by  being 
affixed  to  the  body,  without  remembering  that  it  is 
union  atone  which  makes  either  useful. 

Mr.  Burke  visited  France  again  in  the  sunmier, 
returning  not  more  favourably  impressed  than  be« 
fore,  with  the  character  of  her  literati  and  philo^ 
sophers.      His  father*in4aw.  Dr.  Nugent,  died  in 

X  2 
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8nffolk-«treet,  in  November,  a  worthy  and  intelli- 
gent man,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  loved,  bnt 
used  to  profess  himself  proud  of  the  honour  of 
standing  high  in  his  esteem ;  he  was  the  author  of  a 
new  theory  of  Hydrophobia,  and  is  often  mistaken 
for  another  Dr.  Nugent,  a  travelling  tutor,  who 
published  his  travels,  a  translation  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  other  works.  In  December,  he  lost 
another  friend  and  warm  admirer  in  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  pronouncing,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, an  animated  apostrophe  to  his  memory  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  coercive  spirit  manifested  in  the  Address  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  brought  him  forward  in 
a  forcible  appeal  to  the  House  to  pause  in  measures 
of  force;  supplicating  Ministry  to  assume  some 
other  tone  than  that  of  violence ;  not  to  let  England 
come  to  the  discussion,  like  the  irritated  porcupine 
with  its  quills,  armed  all  over  with  angry  acts  of 
Parliament. 

Several  petitions  from  the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  proposing,  on  the  l6th 
of  November,  1775,  a  new  conciliatory  scheme, 
grounded  on  the  model  of  the  statute  of  Edward  L 
de  UxUagio  non  amcedendo. 

Three  plans,  he  said,  were  afloat  for  quieting 
America ;  first,  simple  war,  in  order  to  a  perfect 
conquest ;  secondly,  a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty ; 
thirdly,  the  best,  and  in  his  opinion  only  practicable 
mode,  peace  founded  on  concession.  Among  other 
things  he  suggested  the  renunciation  of  taxation,  the 
repeal  of  all  obnoxious  laws  since  1766,  a  general 
amnesty,  and  recognition  ef  the  Congress,  in  order 
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to  a  final  adjustment  of  grievances ;  a  change  in  all 
these  points,  he  would  not  conceal,  necessarily  in^ 
volved  a  change  in  the  Ministers  who  had  brought 
the  country  into  the  dilemma. 
.  Of  this  speech,  which  occupied  three  hours  and  20 
minutes  in  the  delivery,  and  was  said  by  many  who 
heaird  it  to  possess  singular  vigour  and  originality, 
embracing  a  vast  compass  of  matter,  British  and 
American,  only  a  poor  abstract  remains ;  it  brought 
forward  all  the  talents  of  the  House^i.  in  a  spirit  of 
emulative  excellence,  to  the  discussion ;  and  the  divi« 
sion  was  the  strongestOppositionhad  been  yet  enabled 
to  muster  on  the  American  question,  the  numbers 
against  the  previous  question  being  105  to  210.  In 
the  peroration  he  said  he  was  confident,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  information  which  did 
not  use  to  fail  him,  that  this  bill  would  restore  imme- 
diate peace;  and  as  much  obedience  as  could  be 
expect^  after  so  rude  a  shock  given  to  the  authority 
of  government,  and  after  so  long  a  continuance  of 
public  disturbances. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  bill  to  prohibit  all 
intercourse  with  America,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Starvation  Plan,  received  his  unqualified  repro* 
bation.  Petitions  from  the  West-India  and  Nova- 
Scotia  merchants,  stating  their  utter  ruin  to  be  the 

■ 

consequence  of  it,  were  so  cavalierly  treated,  that  he 
moved  an  ironical  resolution,  in  substance  that  the 
House,  knowing  all  things  relative  to  Ameri9a, 
jequired  no  further  information.  On  some  large 
votes  for  the  army  extraordinaries,  he  remarked^ 
that  fasting  mi^ht  as  well  be  recommended  to  a 
body  of  aldermen  at  a  City-feast,  w  economy  to  a 
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committee  of  supply.  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion  for  Be- 
form  he  opposed ;  *  a  humane  measure  of  his  own, 
Cm*  saving  from  deinredation  seamen  and  ressels 
wrecked,  failed ;  as  did  another  conciliatory  scheme 
lor  America  which  he  supported,  proposed  l^  Mr. 
David  Hartley. 

This  gentleman,  a  representative  for  HuU,  a  very 
honest  man,  a  sound  Whig, .  an  indefatigable  poli- 
tician, was  a  long-winded  and  heavy  orator ;  so  dull 
indeed,  that  the  period  of  his  rising  often  became  a 
signal  to  desert  the  benches.  Having  some  time 
after  this  thinned  a  full  House  down  to  a  few  dozens, 
he  imexpectedly  called  for  the  lUot  Act  to  be  read» 
to  support  or  to  explain  something  in  the  march  of  his 
argument.  Mr.  Burke,  who  sat  near  him,  and  had 
anxiously  waited  to  speak  to  the  question,  oould 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  jumping  up,  gave  vent 
to  his  impatience  by  an  irresistibly  comic  rem<»i* 
strance,  that  drew  peals  of  laughter  from  all  pre* 
sent,  and  whidi  Lord  North  afterwards  used  to 
repeat,  as  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  wit  he 
ever  heard. — ^  The  Riot  Act !  my  dear  jriistid,  the 
Riot  Act !  to  what  purpose  ?  don't  you  see  that  the 
mob  is  completely  dispensed  ?  " 

That  conciliatory  measures  were  not  altogether 
hopeless,  notwithstanding  the  imceasing  acts  of 
Congress  te  inflame  the  mind  c^  that  cousttry,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  diffici^y  with  whkh  the  diMda- 
ration  of  independence,  in  July  of  this  year,  was^urried 
in  that  assembly  itself — one  of  the  most  curious  fiittB 
perhaps  in  modern  history.  Six  states  voted  ito, 
six  against  that  measure;  and  the  detegntei  of 
Pennsylvania  Were  equally  divided  in  opinion,  wktm 
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at  rUskgOi  a  member,  who  had  hitherto  strenuously 
opposed  it,  suddenly  changed  sides  and  decided  the 
quMtion.  This  hesitation  among  A  body  to  avow 
un  form  what  they  were  in  fact — ^which  had  raised 
anniesy  fought  battles,  levied  imposts,  and  resisted 
the  mother-country  by  vote,  injunction,  proolama- 
tion,  and  every  other  possible  mode,  is  a  proof  that 
the  passions  of  moderate  men,  excited  for  a  moment 
by  the  arts  of  the  more  designing,  shrunk  from  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  their  own  violence.  It  is  an 
equal  proof  that  the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministry 
was  utterly  deficient  in  wisdom,  moderation,  and  ad- 
dress; for  otherwise,  scales  so  nicely  poised  must 
have  turned  in  favour  of  their  countiy . 

Some  letters  in  the  newspapers  this  summer, 
under  the  signature  of  Valens,  have  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  Burke,  though  they  were  really  written  by 
William  Burke,*  who,  though  he  spoke  occasionally 
between  1768  and  1774,  found  himself  much  better 
qualified  to  wield  his  pen  than  his  tongue. 

Edmund  seemed  rather  to  seek  relief  from  all 
political  wrangling,  except  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons required,  in  the  literary  society  of  which  he 
was  always  so  fond.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  going  on 
his  well-known  tour  through  Ireland,  received  from 
him  the  following  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Charlemont,.  remarkable  for  its  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, and  for  some  of  the  sentiments  on  matters 
connected  with  the  war. 


*  This  gentleman  wrote  much,  but  aeldoni  acknowledged  his 
ofispring ;  man  j  pieces  of  merit,  in  prose  and  verse,  were,  how- 
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«*  Westminiter,  June  4^,  1776* 

^  My  deab  Lokb, 
**  Permit  me  to  make  Mr.  Yoimg  acquainted  with 
you.  To  his  works  and  his  reputation  you  can  be 
no  stranger.  I  may  add,  that  in  conversing  with 
this  gentleman,  you  wiU  find  that  he  is  very  far  from 
having  exhausted  his  stock  of  useful  and  pleasing 
ideas  in  the  numerous  publications  with  which  he 

^yer,  banded  about  among  bis  friends*      Tbe  following  is  an 
impromptu  i--* 
Jmcriptionjbr  the  Rook-housc  at  Taplofv ;  written  on  ike  spot^ 

To  tbe  genius  of  this  cell 
Tunes  the  Muse  bis  rustic  shell ; 
Here  tbe  Muses  best  are  woo'd^ 
Here  no  worldly  cares  intrude  ; 
What  so  cheerful  room  to  dine  in. 
Or  so  cool  to  drink  our  wine  in  ? 
Here  tbe  grape  has  double  zest ; 
Doubly  relisb'd  is  the  jest ; 
Form  and  state  are  here  abhorred  ; 
Here  my  lord's  no  more  a  lord; 
Or  alike  we  all  are  peers^ 
When  tbe  fragrant  Bordeaux  cheers. 
Down  from  off  this  airy  diff 
Oft  are  seen  in  painted  skiff 

Nymphs  and  swains  to  skim  along 

Wrapt  in  joy  and  artless  song  ; 

hove  they  talk  of,  and  what  not — 

So  they  praise  this  envy 'd  spot ; 

When  tbe  dusky  night  draws  near> 

The  ladies  and  tbe  tea  appear ; 

Now  our  mirth  is  more  refin'd. 

Suiting  more  their  gentle  mind. 

All  contending  for  their  smile 

Thus  another  hour  beguile ; 

Ever  be  such  pleasures  new ; 

Joys  less  simple  are  less  true.  W.  B. 
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has  fayoured  the  world.     He  goes  into  our  country 
to  learn,  if  any  thing  valuable  can  be  learned^  con-* 
ceming  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  to  conununicate 
his  knowledge  to  such  gentlemen  as  wish  to  improve 
their  estates  by  such  methods  of  enlightened  culture 
as  none  but  people  of  good  fortune   can  employ, 
especially  in  the  beginning.     But  examples  may  be 
given  that  hereafter  will  be  useful,  when  you  can 
prevail  on  yourselves  to  let  the  body  of  your  people 
into  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  their  coimtry. 
Your  Lordship  will  think  it  odd,  that  I  can  conclude 
a  letter  to  you  without  saying  a  word  on-  the  state 
of  public  affairs.     But  what  can  I  say  that  will  be 
pleasing  to  a  mind  formed  like  yomrs  ?     Ireland  has 
missed  the  most  glorious  opportunity  ever  indulged 
by  Heaven  to  a  subordinate  state — ^that  of  being  the 
safe  and  certain  mediator  in  the  quarrels  of  a  great 
empire.     She  has  chosen,  instead  of  being  the  arbiter 
4>f  peace,  to  be  a  feeble  party  in  the  war  waged 
agfuinst  the  principle  of  her  own  liberties.    But  I 
beg  pardon  for  censuring,  or  seeming  to  censture, 
what  I  perhaps  so  little  comprehend.    It  certainly 
is  much  above  me.     Here  we  are,  as  we  are.    We 
Jiave  our  little  dejections  for  disappointments,  our 
Jittle  triumphs  for  advantages,  our  little  palliatives 
for  disgraces,  in  a  contest  that  no  good  fortune  can 
make  less  than  ruinous.    I  return  to  Mr.  Youn^^ 
whom  I  am  smre  you  will  receive  with  the  hospi« 
tality  which  you   always    show  to  men  of  merit* 
Mrs.  Burke  joins  me  in  our  best  compliments  to 
Lady  Charlemont.    Your  Lordship,  I  trust,  believea 
that  J  have  the  most  affectionate  concern  in  what- 
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^ver  relates  to  your  happiness,  and  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Your  most  faithful  "and 

**  ObHged  humble  servant, 

«*  Edmitni)  Bueke.'' 

At  a  literary  dinner  party  at  Sir  Joshua  Ile3moldB'8 
about  this  time,  Johnson's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  when  various 
emendations  being  proposed,  and  it  being  agreed 
that  an  English  would  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
Latin  one,  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the  wishes 
€4  their  deceased  companion  and  friend,  the  only 
difficulty  was  who  should  undertake  the  task  of 
announcing  this  act  of  learned  rebellion,  to  what 
Smollett  happily  called,  ^  The  great  Cham  of  lite^ 
rature." 

A  round-robin,  in  the  manner  of  disccmtented 
sailors,  so  as  to  conceal  who  signed  the  remoa^ 
strance  first,  being  jocularly  proposed^  was  in  tJie 
some  spirit  adopted;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of 
Derry,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who 
died  in  1806,  drew  up  one  accordingly,  replete  with 
'wit  and  humour.  This  however  being  deemed 
to  exhiMt  more  levity  than  Johnson  would  like, 
Mr.  Burke  seieed  the  pen,  and  promptly  produced 
4lie  following,  which,  as  Boswell  remarks,  shows  the 
-fiuiility  and  ease  with  which  he  handled  smaller 
matters  as  well  as  Itie  greatest. 

**  We,  the  circumscribers,  having  read  with  great 
pteasure  an  intended  Epitaph  for  the  monument  of 
Ihr.  Goldsmith,  which,  considered  abstractedly,  ap- 
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pears  to  be,  for  elegant  oompositioii  and  masttfly 
style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its 
learned  author,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  the  character 
of  the  deceased  as  a  Writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
IS  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness 
wfaidi  Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We, 
therefore,  with  deference  to  his  superior  judgment, 
humbly  request,  that  he  would  at  least  take  the 
trouble  of  revising  it,  and  of  making  such  additTons 
and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper  upon  a 
farther  perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to 
express  our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request 
Aat  he  would  write  the  Epitaph  in  English 
rather  than  in  Latin ;  as  we  think  that  the  memory 
of  so  eminent  an  fkiglish  writer  ought  to  be  perpe* 
tuated  in  the  language  to  which  his  works  lure  likely 
to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament :  which  we  also  know 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  Doctor  himself.* 
Round  the  drde  in  which  this  was  written  were 
signed  the  names  Edm.  Burke,  Thos.  Franldin, 
Ant.  Chamier,  G.  Colman,  W.  Vaskell,  J.  Beynoldi^ 
W.  Forbes,  T.  Barnard,  K  B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcalf, 
E.  Oibbon,  Jos.  Warton.  Sir  Joshua  carried  it,  and 
received  for  answer  from  J<dinson»  "  that  he  would 
never  cxmsent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminstar 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription." — **  I  wonder,* 
said  he,  ^  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  proftssioai, 
should  be  such  a  fool ; "  adding,  **  I  should  have 
tiiougfet  'Mund  Burke  too  would  have  had  more 
sense." 

.    The  terms  in  which  this  was  couched  indicate  Ifr^ 
Burke's  regard  for  Dr.  Johnson's  feelings,  widcb  4m 
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such  matters  were  irritable  enough ;  and  Johnson  iix 
turn,  though  in  general  he  cared  not  whose  feelings 
he  hurt,  would  exhibit  much  courtesy  to  those  of 
Burke.  When  Goldsmith  talked  on  one  occasion  of 
the  difficulty  of  living  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
^  person  from  whom  you  differed  on  an  impwtant 
topic,  Johnson  replied,  '<  Why,  Sir,  you  must  shun 
the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree.  For  instance, 
I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke ;  I  love  his  know- 
ledge,  his  genius,  his  diffusion,  and  affluence  of  con-» 
versation ;  but  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rock* 
ingham  party.'* 

In  recurring  to  the  subject  of  epitaphs,  Mr.  Burke; 
it  may  be  observed,  conceived  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  a  country  to  be  the  most  fitting  for  mortuary 
inscriptions,  as  though  possibly  not  so  durable  as  the 
Latin,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  intelligible  as  long  as 
it  was  likely  to  be  preserved,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  universally  understood.  The  Greeks  used  no 
Latin,. and  the  Latins  no  Greek  inscriptions.  His 
own  practice  accorded  with  this  opinion ;  that  on 
iJord  Rockingham,  and  the  character  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  are  admirable ;  it  is  also  said  he  wrote 
one  for  Ix>rd  Chatham.  The  following,  written 
about  this  time,  upon  an  intimate  political  friend,  is 
in  Bushley  Church,  Worcestershire ;  few  know  it  to 
be  his,  never  having  been  published  in  any  work 
relating  to  him ;  and  though  not  unworthy  of  his 
pen,  it  is  more  deficient  in  that  force  and  condensa- 
tion which  distinguish  the  others  alluded  to.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  that  on  Sir  George  SaviUe, 
jiereafter  to  be  noticed. 
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To  the  Memoty  o^ 

WILLIAM  DOWDESWELL, 

RepresentatiTe  in  Parliament  for  the  Countj 

of  Worcester, 

Chanodlor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  yean 

1765  and  1766,  and  a  Member  of  the 

Kiog^s  Privy  Council ; 

A  Senator  for  twenty  yean ; 

A  Minister  for  one ; 

A  virtuous  citizen  for  his  whole  life  ; 

A  man  of  unshaken  constancy,  inflexible  integrity, 

unremitted  industry. 
His  mind  was  generous,  open,  sincere. 
His  mannen  plain,  simple,  and  noble; 
Rejecting  all  sorts  of  duplicity  and  disguise 
as  useless  to  his  designs,  and  odious 
to  his  nature. 
His  understanding 
was  comprehensive,  steady,  vigorous, 
made  for  the  practical  business  of  the  State. 
In  debate  he  was  clear,  natural,  and  convincing. 
His  knowledge  in  all  things  which  con- 
cerned hu  duty,  profound. 
He  understood  beyond  any  man  of  his  time 
the  revenues  of  his  country ; 
which  he  preferred  to  every  thing — 
except  its  liberties. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  law  of  Parliament, 
And  attached  to  its  privileges  until  they 
were  set  up  against  the  rights  of  the 

people. 

All  the  proceedings 

which  have  weakened  government,  endangered 

freedom,  and  distracted  the 

British  Empire,  were  by  him 

strenuously  opposed; 

And  his  last  ^orts^ 

under  which  his  health  sunk, 

were  to  preserve  his  country  from  a  dvil 

war, 
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wbich,  being  unable  to  prevent^  he  had 

not  the  misfortune  to  we. 

He  was  not  more  respectable  on  the  public 

scene 
than  amiable  in  private  life. 
Immersed  in  the  greatest  affidrs^ 
he  never  lost  the  ancient^  native^  genuine 
English  character  of  a  Country  Gentle- 
man. 
Disdaining  and  neglecting  no  office  in  Ixfe^ 
he  was  an  ancient  municipal  Magistrate, 
with  great  care  and  clear  judgment 
administering  justice,  maintaining  the 
police,  relieving  the  distresses,  and 
regulating  the  manners,  of  the 
people  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. 
An  husband  and  father 
the  kindest,  gentlest,  most  indulgent. 
He  was  every  thing  in  his  family  except 
what  he  gave  up  to  his  country. 
His  widow,  who  labours  with  life  in  order  to  form  the  minds  of 
his  eleven  children  to  the  resemblance  of  their  father,  erects  this 
monument. 

The  tenor  of  the  Address  (1776-77),  and  a  motion 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish*  Nov.  6,  1776,  respecting 
a  proclamation  of  General  Howe  at  New  York,  drew 
from  Mr.  Burke,  in  aa  animtated  address,  some  in- 
temperate remarks  ;  for  which  the  great  interests  at 
stake,  and  the  decided  conviction  of  our  whole 
system  of  policy  being  wrong,  forms  the  best  apolc^. 

Towards  Christmas,  a  resolution  was  taken  by 
thd  Rockingham  party  to  secede  from  Parliament  on 
all  questions  connected  with  America,  utter  silence 
beingin  their  opinion  the  next  best  step  to  disr^rarded 
admonition.  An  Address  to  his  Majesty,  explanatory 
of  their  views  and  reasoofl-,  which  was  meant  to  be 
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presented  in  form  by  the  leading  moodliers  of  botk 
Houses,  and  another  of  similar  tenor  to  the  eoloQie», 
wwe  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bmrke»  and  appear  in  his 
works ;  the  former  a  bold,  and  d^nified;  and  ela- 
borate paper ;  the  latter  perhaps  not  quite  so  good*  - 

It  is  pretty  certain  the  design  did  not  originaete 
with  him ;  but  when  applied  to  for  his  sentimei^ 
he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  dated 
Jan.  6th,  1777»  seems  to  approve  the  design.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  objections  are  so  fuUy  and  aUy 
stated,  with  so  clear  aforesightof  all  the  probable  coii- 
sequences,  remote  and  immediate,  and  the  little 
hope  of  its  effectual  accomplishment  from  the  Himl*iiig 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  minority,  that  the  reader 
is  impelled  to  draw  a  directly  opposite  conclusion 
to  that  of  the  writer.  So  thought  the  Marquis.  For 
after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  interview  with  the 
King,  the  delivery  of  the  memorial,  and  the  attempt 
at  positive  and  general  secession,  such  as  was  at  fiiait 
contemplated,  were  abandoned. 

That  such  a  decisive  measure  never  can  be  proper 
under  any  circumstances,  is  perhaps  saying  too 
much.  That  it  should  be  oftan  resorted  to,  or  in 
any  case  but  formidable  and  pressing  necessity  bb4 
the  most  obvious  folly  on  the  part  of  the  majaratj^^ 
can  only  indicate  more  of  anger  than  of  wisdoBO^ 
The  crisis  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  minnentoiup 
ever  experienced  by  the  country;  yet  to  secede  under 
such  drcumstances,  was  not  to  i9eet,  but  to  fly  £rom 
the  danger ;  and  in  the  then  temper  of  the  nation^ 
wouidf  have  only  drawn  disapprobation  from  one  half 
of  the  paeple,  and,  probably,  ridicule  from  the  otbei:. 
Persuasion  may  in^  time  do  much,  but  silence  ca^ 
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make  few  converts ;  to  desert  the  field  is  not  tbe 
way  to  subdue  the  enemy.  Frequent  failure  in 
opposing  what  he  majr  think  the  worst  policy,  and 
in  aooomplishing  his  own  most  conscientious  designs, 
Bre  natural  conditions  in  the  existence  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  for  which  he  who  does  not  come  pre- 
pared has  not  adequately  considered  the  obligations 
of  the  office^ 

A  leader  of  Opposition  indeed  may  imagine  that  in 
debating,  he  is  only  playing  the  game  of  the  Minister^ 
by  throwing  out  hints  from  which  the  latter  so  fur 
profits  as  to  be  enabled  to  prolong  his  power.  It  is 
also  extremely  discouraging  to  be  constantly  out- 
voted, when  possibly  not  out-argued ;  to  spend  time 
and  breath,  **  to  watch,  fast,  and  sweat,  night  after 
night,**  as  Mr.  Burke  himself  forcibly  expresses  it, 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  constant  minorities.  No 
person  felt  this  more  than  himself;  yet  none  has 
more  ably  stated  the  necessity,  and  even  the  advan- 
tages resulting  to  the  country  and  to  the  in^vidual 
from  a  well-directed  opposition,  than  he  has  done, 
in  a  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

^  Mr.  Burke,**  said  he,  ^  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter; 
but  when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in 
Parliament,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you 
took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certiunty  that  it 
eould  produce  no  effect ;  that  not  one  vote  would  be 
gained  by  it.** 

«<  Waving  your  compliment  to  me,**  replied  the 
orator,  **  I  shall  say  in  general  that  it  is  very  well 
worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak  well  in 
Parliament  A  man  who  has  vanity  speaks  to  dis* 
play  his  talents;   and  if  a  man  speaks  wdl,  he 
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gradually  establishes  a  certain  reputation  and  con<- 
sequence  in  the  general  opinion,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  have  its  political  reward.  Besides,  though 
not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  effect. 
Thou^  an  act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes 
into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is 
softened  in  such  a  manner  that  we  see  plainly  the 
Minister  has  been  told,  that  the  members  attached 
to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  ab- 
surdity, from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be 
altered." 

^^  The  House  of  Commons,''  he  continued  in 
reply  to  some  other  remarks,  "  is  a  mixed  body ;  I 
except  the  minority,  whichlhold  to  be  pure  (smiUng)^ 
but  I  take  the  whole  House.  It  is  a  mass  by  no 
means  pure,  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption  in  it. 
There  are  many  Members  who  generally  go  with 
the  Minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There 
are  many  honest  well-meaning  coimtry  gentlemen 
who  are  in  Parliament  only  to  keep  up  the  conse- 
quence of  their  families.  Upon  most  of  these  a 
good  speech  will  have  influence." 

When  it  was  remarked,  there  were  always  in 
Parliament  a  majority,  who  from  various  motives, 
interested  and  disinterested},  inclined  to  the  support 
of  government,  he  observed,  **  True,  Sir ;  that 
majority  will  always  follow — 

'^  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium." 

Sir  Joshua  asked,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
if  a  Minister,  sure  of  a  majority,  were  to  resolve  that 
there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all  on  his  side  ? 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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Mr.  Burke-— ^<  He  must  soon  go  out    That  plaa 
has  been  ahi^eady  tried,  but  it  was  found  it  would  ' 
not  do." 

His  position  at  this  time  with  those  who  sup- 
ported the  war  was  somewhat  peculiar,  though  to 
a  public  man  not  unexpected.  He  had  been  long 
bitterly  reviled  as  the  factious  though  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  rebellious  America ;  and  he  was  now^  for 
such  is  political  hostility)  almost  equally  abused  for 
preserving  on  the  same  subject  what  was  termed  a 
factious  silence :  and  occasionally  Lord  Rockingham 
was  as  much  sneered  at  by  the  ministerial  writers 
for  being  directed  by  an  Irish  Secretary,  as  the  King 
had  recently  been  abused  by  Opposition  for  being 
under  the  influence  of  a  Scotch  favourite. 

To  explain  more  at  large  to  his  constituents  his 
reasons  for  seceding,  and  his  general  views  on 
American  matters,  he  drew  up  and  published  in 
April,  1777>  the  famous  ^*  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,"  one  of  his  best  parai^ets,  which,  thougli 
written  for  a  momentary  purpose,  contains  within 
it  principles  as  to  public  matters  which  must  ever 
live.  He  condemns  by  allusion,  rather  than  in 
direct  terms,  the  speculations  of  Drs.  Price  and 
Priestley,  which  went  to  destroy  all  authority,  as 
weU  as  of  those  who  fell  into  the  other  extreme  of 
enforcing  it  beyond  due  discretion ;  and  the  ndiole 
is  couched  in  a  warmer  strain  than  he  had  hithoto 
employed  against  the  authors  of  the  war.  The 
following  solemn  warning  is  only  one  among  many 
mstances  of  the  prophetic  spirit  lie  displayed  in  this 
as  in  most  other  great  questions  : 

<*  I  think  I  know  America.  If  I  do  not,  my 
ignorance  is  incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
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understand  it ;  and  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  those 
of  my  constituents  who  put  any  sort  of  confidence  in 
my  industry  and  integrity,  that  every  thing  that  has 
been  done  there  has  arisen  from  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  object;  that  our  means  of  originally 
holding  America,  that  our  means  of  reconciling  with 
it  after  a  quarrel,  of  recovering  it  after  separation, 
of  keeping  it  after  victory,  did  depend,  and  must 
depend,  in  their  several  stages  and  perioids,  upon  a 
total  renunciation  of  that  unconditional  submission 
which  has  taken  such  possession  of  the  minds  of 
violent  men." 

A  refpty  to  this  came  from  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  also  a  member  of  Opposition,  who,  edu- 
cated at  Geneva,  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  demo- 
cratical  principles  of  that  state,  and,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion  or  good  sense,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  present  to  Congress  of  an  estate  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  America.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
poissessed  little  weight ;  in  the  press  he  made  a  still 
worse  figure  against  such  an  opponent,  who  on  this 
occasion  did  not  deign  to  reply, — a  mark  of  contempt 
which  nettled  his  Lordship  not  a  little ;— though  an 
anonymous  writer  assailed  and  exposed  him  with 
considerable  powers  of  ridicule. 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  bustle,  a  daim  was 
also  made  upon  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  taste. 
That  extraordinary  character  Barry,  who  possessed 
neither  time  that  he  could  justly  spare,  nor  wealth 
to  support  him  in  its  progress  (having  at  its  com- 
mencement something  less  than  a  guinea  in  the 
world  that  he  could  call  his  own),  had  imdertaken 
to  decorate  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

Y  2 
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with  paintmgs  gratuitously,  and  now  solicited  Mr. 
Burke  to  communicate  his  ideas  on  the  most  appro- 
priate designs.  From  the  following  answer  to  this 
application,  there  is  perhaps  little  douht  that  what* 
ever  merit  there  be  in  those  great  works,  some 
portion  of  it  is  due  to  him;  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  saw  them  in  1783,  being,  **  What- 
ever the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its 
part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  you 
will  find  no-where  else." 

'    "  To  James  Barey,  Esq. 

**  Mr.  Burke  presents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr. 
Barry,  and  begs  pardon  for  making  use  of  another's 
hand  in  giving  him  his  thanks  for  the  great  honour 
he  has  done  him  by  inscribing  to  him  the  print  of 
Job ;  as  well  as  for  the  prints  sent  to  his  son  Bichard 
of  the  other  five  designs :  but  being  obliged  to  go 
out  in  great  haste,  after  having  been  engaged  in 
business  for  the  whole  morning,  he  is  imder  the 
necessity  of  dictating  this  note  while  he  is  dressing. 

**  Mr.  Barry  does  him  too  much  honour  in  think- 
ing him  capable  of  giving  him  any  hints  towards  the 
conduct  of  the  great  design  in  which  Mr.  Burke  is 
very  happy  to  find  he  is  engaged.  Mr.  Burke  is, 
without  any  affectation,  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  has  no  skill  whatsoever  in  the  art  of  painting ; 
but  he  will  very  cheerfully  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
recollecting  passages  of  modem  or  middle  history, 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  Mr.  Barry  will  judge,  better  than  he 
can,  whether  they  are  such  as  will  answer  his 
purpose. 
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^'  Mr.  Burke  will  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on 
Mr.  Barry^  to  communicate  to  him  what  occurs  to 
him  on  the  subject,  at  his  first  leisure  moment." 

The  debts  of  the  Civil  List,  and  an  increase  of  its 
annual  amount,  brought  Mr.  Burke  forward  again, 
severely  censuring  the  wastefulness  of  Ministry ;  and 
his  interposition,  in  a  happy  mixture  of  argument 
and  irony,  saved  Alderman  Sawbridge,  whose  lan- 
guage was  indecorous  and  disrespectful  towards  his 
Majesty,  from  public  reproof. 

On  another  occasion  an  opponent  was  soon  after- 
wards silenced  by  his  wit  During  one  of  the 
debates  on  Lord  Pigot's  recall  from  Madras,  he  had 
twice  given  way  to  other  speakers,  when  observing 
the  Chairman  of  the  India  Company  proceeding  to 
read  a  variety  of  well-known  public  papers  instead  of 
adducing  any  new  arguments,  he  interrupted  him  by 
observing,  **  That  if  it  were  the  object  of  the  honour- 
able member  to  tire  and  thin  the  House  by  reading 
all  the  heavy  folios  on  the  table,  he  supposed  in 
courtesy  he  must  submit ;  but  to  prepare  for  the 
task,  he  begged  leave  to  send  for  his  night-cap ;" 
which  producing  general  laughter,  was  followed  by 
a  shout  of — go  on !  go  on  !  The  hint  of  the  night- 
cap, however,  has  been  so  far  improved  upon  by  a 
mob-orator  of  the  present  day,  as  to  have  been 
actually  produced  as  a  threat  of  persevering  in  efforts 
to  address  indignant  and  impatient  auditors,  who 
woidd  not  otherwise  give  him  a  hearing. 

On  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  a  very 
masterly  manner,  in  connexion  with  the  treatment 
of  Lord  Pigot  by  the  contradictory  votes  of  the 
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lodia  prc^rietoniy  be  wna  cheered  in  $aa  wipre- 
oedentod  manner,  exciting,  in  the  language  oi  coa- 
temponuy  writen,  ^'such  sadden  and  extraordinaiy 
bursts  of  approbation  as  were  not  warranted  by  the 
usual  practice  of  the  House,"  and  which  in  return 
produced  some  sharp  animadveisiiMB  from  the  other 
side^  '^  that  the  wit  displayed  in  turning  the  Cooy* 
pany's  late  rescdutkms  and  conduct  into  ridicule,  was 
as  ill-i^ced  and  as  imjM^operly  applied,  as  the  thea- 
trical applause  which  it  produced  was  irregular  and 
indecent." 

It  was  on  this  question  that  he  first  threw  out 
doubts  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings;  partly 
through  c(»nmunications  from  '  the  Pigot  family, 
with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  partly  from  other 
friends  resident  in  India,  among  whom  was  the  late 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  a  man  of  superior  talents,  inde- 
pendent mind,  and  an  abhorrence  of  any  thing 
resembling  oppression,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Burke  himself. 

To  this  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  been  early 
acquainted,  he  wrote  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  on  the  rising  of  Parliament,  strenu- 
ously recommending  to  his  good  offices  his  old  friend 
and  associate  William  Burke,  then  proceeding  to 
India  to  better  his  fortune.  This  gentieman  soon 
became  Agent  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  after- 
wards D^uty  Pajonaster-General  for  India,  sup- 
plying Edmund,  it  is  said,  with  much  and  minute 
information  respecting  that  country. 
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«  Westminster,  9th  of  June,  1777. 

<^  My  dear  Sir, 

^  Our  common  friend,  John  Bourke,  informs  me 
that  you  still  retain  that  kindness  which  you  were 
so  good  to  express  towards,  me  before  you  left  Lon- 
don. This  wide  disconnected  empire  will  frequently 
disperse  those  who  are  dear  to 'one  another ;  but,  if 
this  dispersion  of  their  persons  does  not  loosen  their 
regards,  it  every  now  and  then  gives  such  unexpected 
opportunities  of  meeting,  as  almost  compensate  the 
pain  of  separation,  and  furnishes  means  of  kind 
<^ces,  and  mutual  services,  which  make  even 
absence  and  distance  the  causes  of  new  endearment 
and  continued  remembrance. 

*^  These  thoughts  occur  to  me  too  naturally  as  my 
only  comforts  in  parting  with  a  friend,  whom  I  have 
tenderly  loved,  highly  valued,  and  continually  lived 
with,  in  an  union  not  to  be  expressed,  quite  since 
our  boyish  years.  Indemnify  me,  my  dear  Sir,  as 
well  as  you  can,  for  such  a  loss,  by  contributing  to 
the  fortune  of  my  friend.  Bring  him  home  with 
you  and  at  his  ease,  under  the  protection  of  your 
opulence.  You  know  what  his  situation  has  been, 
and  what  things  he  might  have  surely  kept,  and 
infinitely  increased,  if  he  had  not  had  those  feelings 
which  make  a  man  worthy  of  fortune*  Remember 
that  he  asks  those  favours  which  nothing  but  his 
sense  of  honour  prevented  his  having  it  in  his  power 
to  bestow.  This  will  be  a  powerful  recommendation 
to  a  heart  like  yours.  Let  Bengal  protect  a  spirit 
and  rectitude  which  ai*e  no  longer  tolerated  in 
England. 
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'*  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  he  will  visit  your 
kingdom ;  but,  if  he  should,  I  trust  he  will  find  a 
friend  there  whose  manner  of  serving  him  will  not 
be  in  the  style  of  those  who  acquit  themselves  of  a 
burthen.  Mr.  Burke's  first  views,  indeed,  are  at 
Madras;  but  all  India  is  now  closely  connected ;  and 
your  influence  and  power  are  such,  that  you  may 
serve  him  materially  even  there.  I  will  not  wrong 
your  friendship  by  pressing  this  matter  any  further, 
but  it  is  indeed  near  to  my  heart. 

**  I  say  nothing  of  your  Eastern  politics.  The 
affairs  of  America,  which  are  as  important,  and 
more  distracted,  have  almost  entirely  engrossed  the 
attention  which  I  am  able  to  give  to  any  thing. .  •  • 
France  gives  all  the  assistance  to  the  colonies  which 
is  consistent  with  the  appearance  of  neutrality. 
Time  is  to  show  whether  she  will  proceed  further, 
or  whether  America  can  maintain  herself  in  the 
present  struggle,  without  a  more  open  declaration, 
and  more  decided  effort  from  that  power.  At  pre- 
sent the  Ministers  seem  confident  that  France  is 
resolved  to  be  quiet.  If  the  Court  of  Versailles  be 
so  pacific,  I  assure  you  it  is  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  that  whole  nation." 

At  home,  Mr.  Burke's  son,  a  promising  young' 
man,  failed  in  a  trial  for  academical  distinction  at 
Oxford,  in  a  theme  admirably  adapted  to  the  depth 
and  discrimination  of  the  powers  of  the  father, 
«  The  Origin  and  Use  of  Printing." 

To  Mr.  Fox,  who,  with  Lord  John  Townshend, 
spent  the  summer  in  Ireland  in  order  to  gain  a 
nearer  view  of  its  interior  politics,  he  wrote  a  con- 
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fidential  and  interestiiig  letter,  in  October,  on  the 
state  of  parties,  giving  the  most  friendly  and  disin- 
terested advice  on  the  best  line  of  public  conduct  for 
him  to  pursue,  and  giving  his  opinion  on  the  public 
feeling  in  England  in  the  following  characteristic 
passage: — 

^'  As  to  that  popular  humour,  which  is  the  medium 
we  float  in,  if  I  can  discern  any  thing  at  all  of  its 
present  state,  it  is  far  worse  than  I  have  ever 
known,  or  could  ever  imagine  it.  The  faults  of  the 
people  are  not  popular  vices ;  at  least  they  are  not 
such  as  grow  out  of  what  we  used  to  take  to  be  the 
English  temper  and  character.  The  greatest  number 
have  a  sort  of  an  heavy,  lumpish  acquiescence  in 
Government,  without  much  respect  or  esteem  for 
those  that  compose  it.  I  really  cannot  avoid  making 
some  very  unpleasant  prognostics  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  people.  I  think  many  of  the  symptoms 
must  have  struck  you ;  I  will  mention  one  or  two, 
that  are  to  me  very  remarkable. 

**  You  must  know  that  at  Bristol  we  grow,  as  an 
election  interest,  and  even  as  a  party  interest,  rather 
stronger  than  we  were  when  I  was  chosen.  We 
have  just  now  a  majority  in  the  corporation.  In 
this  state  of  matters,  what,  think  you,  have  they 
done?  They  have  voted  their  freedom  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  Lord  Suffolk ! — ^to  the  first  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  American  privateers  were 
domineering  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  taking  the  Bristol 
traders  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  to  the  latter,  when 
his  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  captures  were 
the  jest  of  Paris  and  of  Europe. 

''  This  fine  step  was  taken,  it  seems,  in  honour  of 
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the  Kal  of  these  two  profound  statesmen  in  tbe 
prosecution  of  John  the  Painter ;  so  totally  negligent 
are  they  of  every  thing  essential,  and  so  long  and  so 
deeply  affected  with  trash  the  most  low  and  con- 
temptible ;  just  as  if  they  thought  the  merit  of  Sir 
John  Fielding  was  the  most  shining  point  in  the 
character  of  great  ministers,  in  the  most  critical  of 
all  times,  and,  of  all  others,  the  most  deeply  inte- 
resting to  the  commercial  world  !  My  best  friends  in 
the  corporation  had  no  other  doubts  on  the  occasion, 
than  whether  it  did  not  belong  to  me,  by  right  of 
my  representative  capacity,  to  be  the  bearer  of  this 
auspicious  compliment.  In  addition  to  this,  if  it 
could  receive  any  addition,  they  now  employ  me  to 
solicit,  as  a  favour  of  no  small  magnitude,  that, 
after  the  example  of  Newcastle,  they  may  be  suffered 
to  arm  vessels  for  their  own  defence  in  the  Channel. 
Their  memorial,  under  the  seal  of  Merchants'  Hall, 
is  now  lying  on  the  table  before  me.  Not  a  soul  has 
the  least  sensibility  on  finding  themselves,  now  for 
the  first  time,  obliged  to  act  as  if  the  community 
w^e  dissolved,-  and,  after  enormous  payments 
towards  the  common  protection,  each  part  was  to 
defend  itself,  as  if  it  were  a  separate  state.  I  don't 
mention  Bristol  as  if  that  were  the  part  furthest 
gone  in  this  mortification.  Far  from  it ;  I  know, 
that  there  is  rather  a  little  more  life  in  us  than  in 
any  other  place.  In  Liverpool  they  are  literally 
almost  ruined  by  this  American  war ;  but  they  love 
it,  as  they  suffer  from  it.  In  short,  from  whatever 
I  see,  and  from  whatever  quarter  I  hear,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  every  thing,  that  is  not  absolute  stag- 
nation, is  evidently  a  party  spirit,  very  adverse  to 
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oor  politicBy  and  to  the  jnisciples  firom  whence  they 
wise. 

*^  There  are  manifest  marks  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Tory  party.  They  no  longer  criticise,  as  all 
disengaged  people  in  the  world  wiU,  on  the  acts  of 
Government ;  but  they  are  silent  under  every  evil, 
and  hide  and  cover  up  every  ministerial  blunder  and 
misfortune^  with  the  officious  zeal  of  men  who  think 
they  have  a  party  of  their  own  to  support  in  power. 
The  Tories  do  universally  think  their  power  and 
consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  American 
business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ; 
and  what  the  Tories  are,  when  embodied  and  united 
with  their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated 
by  their  dergy,  no  man  knows  better  than  your- 
self. 

*^  As  to  the  Whigs,  I  think  them  far  from  extinct. 
They  are,  what  they  always  were  (except  by  the 
able  use  of  opportunities),  by  far  the  weakest  party 
in  this  country.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the 
application  of  their  principles  to  the  present  state  of 
things ;  and  as  to  the  dissenters,  the  main  effective 
part  of  the  Whig  strength,  they  are,  to  use  a 
fiEfcVOurite  expression  of  our  American  campaign 
style,  ^  not  all  in  force.'  They  will  do  very  little ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  are  rather  intimidated 
than  provoked  at  the  denunciations  of  the  court  in 
the  Archbishop  of  York's  sermon.  I  thought  that 
sermon  rather  imprudent  when  I  first  saw  it ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  done  its  business." 

A  present  from  Dr.  Robertson,  of  his  History  of 
America,  then  recently  published,  drew  from  Mr. 
Burke  an  interesting  letter,   critical  and  compli- 
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mentaiy,  and  alluding  more  especially  to  his  own 
favourite  topic,  the  study  of  human  nature,  whidi 
he  considered  the  most  useful  of  all  studies,  and 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  **  a  statesman  deficient 
in  this  knowledge  was  not  master  of  half  his  busi- 
ness." 

"  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  very  flattering 
distinction  I  have  received  in  your  thinking  me 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  present  as  that  of  your  History 
of  America.  I  have,  however,  suflFered  my  gratitude 
to  lie  under  some  suspicion,  by  delaying  my  acknow- 
ledgments of  so  great  a  favour.  But  my  delay  was 
only  to  render  my  obligation  to  you  more  complete, 
and  my  thanks,  if  {xxssible,  more  merited.  The 
close  of  the  session  brought  a  great  deal  of  trouble* 
some  though  not  important  business  on  me  at  once. 
I  could  not  go  through  your  work  at  one  breath  at 
that  time,  though  I  have  done  it  since. 

*M  am  now  enabled  to  thank  you,  not  only  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  great  satis- 
faction and  the  infinite  variety  and  compass  of 
instruction  I  have  received  from  your  incomparable 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  done  which  was  so 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have  done  more  than 
this  towards  clearing  up  dark  points,  correcting 
errors,  and  removing  prejudices.  You  have  too  the 
rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  on  subjects  that 
had  so  often  been  treated,  and  in  which  any  thing 
that  could  feed  a  vital  flame  appeared  to  have  been 
consumed.    I  am  sure  I  read  many  parts  of  your 
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history  with  that  fresh  concern  and  anxiety  which 
attend  those  who  are  not  previously  apprized  of  the 
event.  You  have  besides  thrown  quite  a  new  light 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and 
furnished  both  materials  and  hints  for  a  rational 
theory  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them  in 
future. 

'^  The  part  which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
is  the  discussion  on  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  new  world.  I  have  always 
thought  with  you,  that  we  possess  at  this  time  very 
great  advantage  towards  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  We  need  no  longer  go  to  history  to  trace 
it  in  all  stages  and  periods.  History,  from  its  com- 
parative youth,  is  but  a  poor  instructor.  When  the 
Egyptians  called  the  Greeks  children  in  antiquities, 
we  may  well  call  them  children  ;  and  so  we  may 
call  all  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  the 
progress  of  society  only  within  their  own  limits. 
But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled  at 
once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of  barbarism, 
and  no  mode  of  refinement  which  we  have  not  at 
the  same  moment  under  our  view ;  the  very  different 
civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  of 
Persia  and  of  Abyssinia;  the  erratic  manners  of 
Tartary  and  Arabia ;  the  savage  of  North  America, 
and  of  New  Zealand.  Indeed  you  have  made  a 
noble  use  of  the  advantages  you  have.  had.  You 
have  employed  philosophy  to  judge  on  manners,  and 
from  manners  you  have  drawn  new  resources  for 
philosophy.  I  only  think  that  in  one  or  two  points 
you  have  hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character. 

'<  There  remains  before  you  a  great  field.    Peri* 
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culo9(B  plenwm  Opus  aleiB  iractas,  etincedisperignes 
suppositos  cineri  doloso.  Whenever  the^e  ashes 
will  be  spread  over  the  present  fire,  God  knows.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  that  we  are  now  supplying  you 
with  that  kind  of  dignity  and  ooneem  which  is  par- 
chased  to  history  at  the  expense  of  mankind.  I  had 
rather  by  far  that  Dr.  Robertson's  pen  were  <mly 
employed  in  delineating  the  hnmble.  scenes  of  political 
economy,  than  the  great  events  of  a  dvil  war.  If 
our  statesmen  had  read  the  bode  of  human  nature 
instead  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  history  instead  of  acts  of  parliament,  we  should 
not  by  the  latter  have  furnished  out  so  ample  a  page 
for  the  former.'* 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  who  spoke 
slightingly  of  his  labours  in  history,  and  who  in 
fact  cared  little  for  such  subjects,  Robertson,  whom 
he  had  known  for  many  years,  was  with  Burke  a 
favourite  writer,  at  least  as  to  his  manner.  Not  so 
Gibbon ;  on  whose  first  volume  appearing,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  he  called  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  North- 
oote,  i»t>nounced  the  style  vicious  and  afeeted^ 
savouring  too  much  of  literary  tinsel  and  fnpperY ; 
a  sentence  which  all  the  best  judges  have  since 
confirmed. 

The  next  session,  1777 — 1778,  brought  hack  the 
seceders  of  Oi^K)sition  to  the  performance  of  their 
public  duties.  Those  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  grasped 
the  labouring  oar  as  his  particular  province,  were 
this  year  unusually  diversified  and  fatiguing.  His 
seat  at  least  was  not  a  sinecure^;  whatever  eke  he 
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ispored,  he  never  spared  himself ;  he  seemed  often 
to  be  trying  the  experiment^  what  compass  of  poli- 
tical interests  and  business  it  was  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  embrace  and  retain ;  what  degree  of 
labour  in  expounding  them  to  endure.  A  few  of 
the  leading  points  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  sessions, 
are  alone  necessary  to  be  alluded  to  here. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  November  18th, 
his  address  was  thus  noticed  by  a  contemporary — 

^  If  it  were  possible,  we  would  give  a  detail  of  a 
speech  which,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours, 
conunanded  the  attention,  and  excited  the  laughter 
of  all,  and  drew  tears  from  the  S3rmpathizing  few ; 
but  we  must  omit  all  those  changes  of  ridicule  which 
were  rung  by  Mr.  Burke's  ingenuity  upon  the 
defence  which  Lord  North  made  in  answer  to  the 
charge  against  General  Burgoyne's  proclamation. 
We  must  also  pass  over  his  proofs  of  the  futility  of 
our  conquests  in  the  Colonies,  and  touch  only  on 
that  pathetic  supplication  which  he  made  to  the 
House,  to  seize  the  present  happy  moment  to  attempt 
an  accommodation,  when  neither  elated  with  insolent 
victory,  nor  debased  by  abject  defeat,  we  could  with 
honour  to  ourselves  make  such  proposals  to  our 
cc^nists,  as  they  could  without  dishonour  accept. 

*^  He  apostrophized  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
upon  the  noble  spirit  of  men,  who,  if  they  had  not 
been  rebels,  he  could  have  been  lavish  in  praising ; 
of  women  who,  reduced  by  the  ruin  of  civil  discord 
to  the  most  horrible  situation  of  distress  and  poverty, 
had  constancy,  generosity,  and  public  spirit  enough^ 
to  strip  the  blankets,  in  a  £ree£dng  season,  from 
themselves  and  their  infants,  to  send  them  to  the 
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camp,  and  preserve  that  army  which  they  had  sent 
out  to  fight  for  their  liberty.  And  shall  Britons, 
said  Mr.  Burke,  overlook  such  virtue  ?  And  will 
they  persist  in  oppressing  it  ?  Shall  we  give  tliein 
no  alternative  but  unconditional  submission?  A 
three  years'  war  has  not  terrified  them,  distressed  as 
they  are,  from  their  great  purpose. — ^Let  us  now, 
over  such  generous  bosoms,  try  the  power  of  lenity.** 

The  navy  estimates,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  Act,  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  December  2d,  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ordnance 
estimates,  the  raising  of  troops  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  private  aids  to  the  'Crown,  fur- 
nished opportunities  for  assailing  the  war  and  its 
conductors  with  great  effect. 

On  the  6th  of  February  he  introduced  a  motion 
for  papers  relative  to  the  military  employment  of 
the  Indians  in  the  war  in  America,  by  a  speech  three 
hours  and  a  half  long,  which  excited  not  only  extra- 
ordinary testimonies  of  admiration,  but  was  consi- 
dered by  all  who  heard  him  the  very  best  he  had 
ever  delivered.  The  theme,  as  connected  with  the 
interests  of  humanity,  possessed  much  interest,  and 
in  itself  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  some  of  his 
most  popular  qualities  as  a  speaker.  Strangers 
being  excluded  from  the  gallery,  no  tolerable  report, 
or  even  abstract  of  it,  has  ever  been  published,  or 
perhaps  preserved.  The  pathetic  episode,  however, 
of  Miss  Macrae,  a  young  lady  betrothed  to  a  British 
officer,  and  entrusted  to  two  Indians  to  convey  h&: 
to  a  place  of  safety,  "but  who,  quarrelling  by  the 
road  about  the  division  of  the  expected  quantity  of 
rum  promised  as  their  reward,  savagely  murdered 
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her  at  once  to  end  the  dispute— was  so  vividly 
painted  as  to  excite  an  emotion  of  abhorrence  against 
snch  auxiliaries  throughout  the  country. 

Heated  by  the  powers  of  the  speaker.  Colonel 
'  Barr£,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  offered  to  nail  up  the 
speech,  if  published,  on  every  church  door  in  the 
kingdom,  by  the  side  of  the  proclamation  for  a  ge- 
neral fast.  Governor  Johnstone  thought  it  fortu- 
nate for  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and  Germaine) 
that  there  were  no  strangers  present,  or  their  enthu- 
siasm and  indignation  would  have  excited  the  people 
to  tear  them  to  pieces  on  their  way  home  from  the 
House.  Sir  George  Saville  said  to  many  of  his 
firi^ids — **  he  who  did  not  hear  that  speech,  has  not 
witnessed  the  greatest  triumph  of  eloquence  within 
memory.** 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  display 
of  oratorical  art  and  real  humanity  was  not  a  party 
question.  Congress  would  have  engaged  these  allies 
if  England  had  not  anticipated  her;  and  Lord 
Chatham,  though  venting  a  torrent  of  indignation 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  could  not  disprove  that  the  same  allies  were 
employed  under  his  own  administration  twenty 
years  before. 

Eleven  dajrs  afterwards  another  tacit  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Burke's  advice  for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  with  the  Colonies, 
appeared  in  a  conciliatory  plan  of  Lord  North,  taken 
chiefly  from  that  proposed  by  the  former  three  years 
before.  It  was  supported  also  by  the  same  ail- 
ments, to  the  great  indignation  of  many  of  his  Lord- 
ship's high  Tory  supporters  in  the  House.     Mr.  Fox 

VOL.  I.  z 
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a  speechfon  the  6th  of  May,  exhibiting  a  more  cmi- 
prehensive  yet  practical  view  of  the  commercial 
condition,  intercourse,  interests,  and  capabilities  of 
the  kingdoms,  contrasting  their  comparative  advan- 
tages and  defects,  than  had  ever  been  given  there 
before.  The  grievance  being  undeniable,  both  sides 
of  the  House  agreed  at  once  to  the  remedy,  by 
removing  them,  when  suddenly  a  number  of  hostile 
petitions  pouring  in  from  the  trading  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  diverted  the  Minister  from  his 
purpose;  and  thus,  though  a  narrow  and  selfish 
system  of  policy  had  ah*eady  driven  America  into 
revolt,  yet,  with  the  fact  before  their  eyes,  the  very 
same  policy  again  risked  the  loss  of  Ireland. 

Bristol  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  endeavour 
to  repress  the  industry  of  the  sister  island,  called 
upon  her  representative  to  support  her  views.  The 
dilemma  occasioned  by  this  demand  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  unpleasant  to  him.  But  regarding 
principle  above  every  consideration  of  prudence,  he 
manfully  avowed,  that  to  comply  with  this  desire, 
would  be  to  sin  against  his  conscience,  against  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  against  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  and,  however  his  constituents 
might  think,  against  the  truest  interests  of  trade  itself. 

**  If,  from  this  conduct,"  said  he,  ''  I  shall  forfeit 
their  suffrages  at  an  ensuing  election,  it  will  stand 
on  record  an  example  to  future  representatives  of 
the  CTommons  of  England,  that  one  man  at  least  had 
dared  to  resist  the  desires  of  his  constituents,  when 
his  judgment  assured  him  they  were  wrong." 

A  late  writer,*    from  whom  to  differ  requires 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  p.  210>  4to.  edit-— publiflhed  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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some  effort  of  resolution,  says  that  neither  Mr.  Fox 
nor  Mr.  Burke  applied  the  principles  of  political 
economy  to  the  proper  treatment  of  Ireland  at  this 
time.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  statement  may 
be  correct ;  but  it  is  certainly  erroneous  as  applied 
to  Burke,  who  pushed  the  matter  as  far  as  it  was 
then  prudent  to  go.i— ~If  it  was  not  so  far  as  a  states- 
man of  the  present  day  deems  necessary,  this  can  be 
no  impeachment  either  of  his  wisdom  or  of  his 
judgment,  considering  the  general  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice prevailing  in  the  public  mind  on  such  matters 
at  that  period,  and  the  risk  he  ran  of  losing  every 
thing  by  asking  for  too  much  at  once.— As  to  the 
general  principles  of  political  economy,  Mr.  Burke 
was  the  first  who  attempted.to  introduce  and  render 
them  familiar  to  the  House  of  Commons :  Mr.  Fox, 
on  the  contrary,  professed  not  to  understand  or  to 
care  for  them. 

To  state  his  reasons  more  fully  for  declining 
compliance  with  this  claim  upon  his  services,  he 
wrote  in  April  and  May,  1778,  *  Two  Letters  to 
Gentlemen  of  Bristol  on  the  Bills  relative  to  the 
Trade  of  Ireland.'  These  expoimd,  in  a  few  touches, 
some  of  the  chief  principles  of  commerce ;  such  as 
the  advantage  of  freedom  of  intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom;  of  the  necessity  for 
reciprocity  of  benefits ;  of  the  evils  of  restriction  and 
monopoly;  of  the  advantage  to  ourselves  of  all  our 
customers,  particularly  our  fellow-subjects,  as  the 
Irish  were,  being  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  that 
the  gain  of  others  is  not  necessarily  our  loss,  but  on 
the  contrary  an  advantage,  from  causing  a  greater 
demand. 

Political  economists  now  consider  these  truths  the 
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mere  alphabet  of  their  art,  whik  meichaiits,  if  tfaey 
do  not  deay  them  in  theorjr,  can  rarely  be  brought  to 
approve  many  of  them  in  prarlice.  Exclnsions  and 
reatrictieoa,  the  depression  of  one  body  of  individuals 
or  distriet  of  country  to  exalt  another,  belong  almost 
as  mueh  to  their  system  as  the  invoice  and  ledger. 
His  arguments,  which  were  then  in  a  great  degree 
new,  produced  little  effect  in  the  quarter  he  wished ; 
the  people  of  Bristol  oould  not  be  eonvinoed  there 
was  equity  or  policy  in  giving  a  free  trade  to  Ire« 
land;  his  determination,  however,  continued  un- 
dbanged,  adding-^*^  WhUe  I  remain  und^  this  unal- 
terable and  powerful  conviction,  you  will  not  wondo* 
at  the  decided  part  I  take.  It  is  my  custom  so  to  do 
when  I  see  my  way  clearly  before  me ;  and  wh^i  I 
Icnew  that  I  am  not  misled  by  any  passion,  or  any 
personal  interest,  whidi,  in  this  case,  I  am  very  sure 
I  am  not." 

Another  ctfence  in  the  eyes  of  his  ccmstituents 
was  in  vigorously  suppwting  Sir  George  SaviUe'b 
Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  then 
much  oppressed  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
eadsting  and  in  force  against  them.  It  was  in  £act 
bdieved  among  his  friends,  like  many  other  Bills 
brou^t  forward  by  others,  to  be  wholly  his  own, 
though  not  formally  avowed  in  <Hrder  to  avoid 
p(^^ar  odium ;  and  to  come  with  more  weight  as 
the  measure  of  an  (^ulent  and  respected  country 
gMtleman.  Its  justice  was  immediatel;^  recogmised 
by  the  almost  unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses  of 
FariBMient. 

Durilig  the  progress  of  the  measure  freipient 
correspondence  took  place  with  Mr.  Pery,  £^>eaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  a  letter 
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written   by  Mr.  Burke,  July  18th»   1778,   on  the 
Heads  of  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Dissenters  and 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  is  extant  in  his  works. 
Dublin    was  then  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  ;    a 
design,  warmly  seconded  by  the  public,  was  even 
announced  to  him  by  the  same  gentleman,  of  erecting 
his  statue  in  that  city.    This  contemplated  honour 
proved  but  a  spurt  of  gratitude,  soon  forgotten  and 
never  since  revived;  so  that  this  great  man,  the 
most  illustrious,  in  many  respects,  that  city  or  the 
nation  ever  produced,  who  had  he  been  bom  in 
Scotland,  would  be  almost  deified  by  the  people,  has 
not  in  Ireland  procured  a  single  stone  to  his  memory : 
the  only  tributes  of  respect,  known  to  the  writer, 
being  a  picture  in  the  examination  theatre  of  Trinity 
College,  and  a  bust  in  its  library.    An  unfeigned 
himfiility  made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  statue ; 
and  his  observations  on  it,  above  a  year  afterwards, 
in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  on 
her  domestic  affairs,  when  his  popularity  there  had 
declined,  are  marked  by  his  accustomed  force  and 
truth,— 

**  I  too  have  had  my  holiday  of  popularity  in 
Ireland.  I  have  even  heard  of  an  intention  to  erect 
a  statue.  I  believe  my  intimate  friends  know  how 
little  that  idea  was  encouraged  by  me ;  and  I  was 
sincerely  glad  that  it  never  took  effect.  Such 
honours  belong  exclusively  to  the  tomb— the  natural 
and  only  period  of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard 
dither  to  desert  or  to  opinion ;  for  they  are  the  very 
same  hands  which  erect,  that  very  frequently  (and 
sometimes  with  reason  enough)  pluck  down  the 
statue.  Had  such  an  unmerited  and  unlooked  for 
compliment  been  paid  to  me  two  years  ago^  the 
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fragments  of  the  piece  might  at  this  hour  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  actual  service,  while  they  were 
moving  according  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  to  the 
windows  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  of  my  old 
friend  Monk  Mason." 

In  a  sharp  debate  on  the  ordnance  estimates,  soon 
after  this  time,  no  reply  being  given  to  his  questions 
respecting  their  unusual  amount,  and  the  Speaker 
proceeding  to  put  the  question,  he  declared  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  put  until  some  explanation  was 
given,  when,  after  a  pause,  it  appeared  that  not  one 
of  the  board  knew  any  thing  practically  of  the  sub- 
ject Touching  on  the  point  of  order,  which  had 
been  alluded  to  at  the  moment,  he  ccmsidered  it,  he 
said,  contemptible,  when,  instead  of  forwarding,  it 
stood  in  opposition  to  the  substance  of  their  duty» 
and  long  afterwards  boasted  that,  during  all  the 
years  he  had  sate  in  Parliament,  he  had  never  called 
any  member  to  order. 

The  indecisive  action  of  Admiral  Keppel  with  the 
French  fleet,  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  the 
dissension  to  which  it  gave  rise  with  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  his  second  in  command,  became  so  mudi 
a  theme  for  contention  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia* 
ment,  that,  in  fact,  almost  every  man  in  the  nation 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties. 

For  the  Admiral,  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  Opposition  to  command  the  fleet,  Mr.  Burice 
had  a  most  warm  regard,  having  first  met  him  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  the 
Admiral  had  been  an  early  patron;  political  con- 
nexion improved  the  acquaintance  into  dose  and 
lasting  friendship,  of  which  the  apostrophe  to  his 
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memory,  in  a  letber  to  a  noble  lord,  is  a  proof,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
tributes  to  a  dead  friend  in  our  language.  The 
Admiral  was  not  less  warm  in  reciprocal  admiration, 
and  had  declared  of  Mr.  Bnrke,  as  well  as  his  old 
commander  Sir  Charles  Saunders  and  others  of  the 
party,  <*  that  if  the  country  were  to  be  saved,  it 
could  be  only  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  that 
wonderful  man."  When  about  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  court-martial,  Mr.  Burke  accompanied 
him  to  Portsmouth,  received  from  him  there  his 
picture,  by  Mr.  Re3niold8,  as  a  species  of  legacy  in 
case  the  court-martial  in  their  sentence  should 
decide  against  his  honour  and  character,  remained 
with  him  during  much  of  the  trial,  and  is  reported 
to  have  assisted  in  arranging  his  defence. 

Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  hinted  in  a 
passage  of  the  character  of  the  Admiral  just  alluded 
to.— 

**  I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age ;  and  I  loved  and 
cultivated  him  accordingly.  He  was  much  in  my 
heart,  and  I  believe  I  was  in  his  to  the  very  last 
beat  It  was  after  his  trial  at  Portsmouth  that  he 
gave  me  this  picture.  With  what  zeal  and  anxious 
affection  I  attended  him  through  that  his  agony  of 
glory ;  what  part  my  son,  in  the  early  flush  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  virtue,  and  the  pious  passion  with 
which  he  attached  himself  to  all  my  connections, 
took-^with  what  prodigality  we  both  squandered 
ourselves  in  courting  almost  every  sort  of  enmity 
for  his  sake, — I  believe  he  felt,  just  as  I  should  have 
felt,  such  friendship  on  such  an  occasion. 

^  I  partook  indeed  of  his  honour,  with  several  of 
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the  first,  and  best,  and  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom, 
bttt  I  was  behind  hand  with  none  of  them ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  if,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  nation, 
and  to  the  total  annihilation  of  every  trace  of  honour 
and  virtue  in  it,  things  had  taken  a  different  torn 
frtnn  what  they  did,  I  should  have  attended  him  to 
the  quarter  deck  with  no  less  good  will  and  more 
pride,  thou^  with  far  other  feelings,  than  I  partook 
of  the  geiieral  glow  of  national  joy  that  attended  the 
justice  that  was  done  to  his  virtue.  *  * 

^  Feeling  the  loss  of  Lord  Keppel  ait  all  times,  at 
no  time  did  I  feel  it  so  much  as  on  the  first  day  when 
I  was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Had  he 
lived,  that  reverend  form  would  have  risen  in  its 
place,  and  with  a  mild  paternal  reprehension  to  his 
nephew  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  would  have  told 
him  that  the  favour  of  that  gracious  Prince  who 
had  honoured  his  virtues  with  the  government  of 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  with"  a  seat  in  the 
hereditary  great  council  of  his  kingdom,  was  not 
undeservedly  shown  to  the  friend  qfthe  best  portUm 
Gfhie  Ufe^  and  hisJiUth/id  eompanum  and  couneelfor  * 
under  kis  rudest  trials.'' 

Mr.  Burke's  own  interests  were  about  this  time, 
or  so<m  after,  attacked  by  Lord.  Vemey,  in  a  suit  in 
Chancery,  callinjg;  upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Richard    and  William  Burke  as  partners 

*  In  the  debate^  Feb.  1^  1781,  on  Sir  Hugh  Pallifler's  appoint- 
ment to  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  said-—''  No  one  subject  that  had 
ever  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  challenged  his  notice  had  been 
studied  by  him  with  so  much  attention  and  so  much  care  as  the 
transactions  of  the  27th  July,  because  the  honour  and  the  life  of 
the  dearest  friend  he  had  on  earthy  made  those  transactions  of  the 
most  serious  importance  to  him/'  and  much  more  to  the  same 
efiect 
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with  his  Lordship,  to  bear  part  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  uBSUCCessfiil  speculations  in  the  funds.  This 
partidpation  he  denied  by  affidavit ;  nor  was  the 
drcumstanee  probable  in  itself,  or  some  better 
evidence  of  it  would  have  been  adduce,  than  the 
Peer  could  bring  forward  on  the  occasion ;  they  had 
not,  in  fact,  been  friends  for  some  time ;  and  though 
his  brother  Richard  might  possibly  have  partidpated 
in  the  transaction,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  call  upon 
Edmund  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour,  for  there  could 
be  no  legal  daim.  As  a  considerable  degree  of 
misrepresentation  has  prevailed  on  this  point,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state,  that  as  a  holder  of  India 
stock,  he  might  have  profited  by  this  property  as 
any  other  man  would  do,  though  even  this  is 
doubtful ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  report  of  his  gambling  in  the  funds,  whidi 
was  not  merely  at  variance  with  his  habits .  but  his 
prindples. 

Another  charge  urged  against  him,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault,  was  that  of 
being  often  in  debt  Let  it  be  remembered,  how- 
ewr,  that  the  rental  of  his  estate  was  not  estimated 
at  mare  than  600/.  per  annum,  which,  with  his 
Irish  property,  occasional  supines,  and  the  produce 
of  hkr  literary  labours,  formed  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  income,  after  the  cessation  of  the  agency  for 
New  York.  Moving  in  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
he  did,  this  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  poor  pittance ; 
yet  out  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  without  indelicacy, 
as  he  more  than  once  mentioned  it  himself,  he  con-* 
tributed  to  the  support  of  several  poorer  relations, 
and  this  of  course  could  only  be  effected  by  vdry 
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rigid  economy.  To  one  relation  near  Castletown 
Roche  he  allowed  30/.  per  annum  out  of  the  pro- 
perty in  that  vicinity,  ever  since  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  in  1765. 

He  had,  in  fact,  no  extravagant  propensities  to 
indulge ;  his  domestic  arrangements  were  under  the 
prudent  management  of  his  lady :  his  coach-horses 
took  their  turn  in  the  plough ;  his  table,  to  which 
men  of  merit  or  distinction  in  every  class  were 
always  welcome,  partook  more  of  neatness  and 
moderation,  than  parade  and  profusion.  At  Bea- 
consfield,  he  preserved  a  frank  and  cheerful  hospi- 
tality, which  those  who  enjoyed  once  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  again ;  and  while  in  town, 
he  frequently  asked  political  and  literary  friends  to 
dine  on  beef-stakes,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  occasion* 
ally  gave  little  more  than  his  invitation  professed. 

Another  accusation  urged  against  him  at  this 
time  was,  that  he  displayed  much  more  of  ability 
than  of  candour  in  harassing  ministry  with  the  most 
unmeasiured  condemnation ;  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  Oppositions  ;  and,  looking  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  contest,  the  incapacity  shown  in  its 
conduct,  and  the  unfortunate  results,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  his  censures  were  unfair,  ill-timed, 
or  imjust.  Mr.  Fox  was  upon  almost  all  occasions 
more  violent  and  much  more  personal;  to  a  decree 
beyond  even  the  usual  parliamentary  license ;  he  con- 
stantly wore  in  the  House  what  was  considered  the 
American  uniform,  buff  and  blue,  which  Mr.  Burke, 
except  when  solicited  so  to  do,  which  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  declined  to  make  his  conuilon  dress. 
The  most  moderate  men,  in  fact,  lost  their  equani-^ 
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mity  on  this  topic ;  and  Messrs.  Wilkes,  Sawbridge, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were  sometimes  scur^ 
rilous,  for  on  no  preceding  occasion  had  debates  run 
so  high ;  and  even  the  House  of  Lords  often  forgot 
its  characteristic  decorum,  in  the  violence  of  the 
language  used. 

This  spirit  found  ample  vent  in  the  session,  1778 
and  1779,  in  a  series  of  motions  hy  Mr.  Fox,  after 
the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppel,  on  the  state  of  the 
Navy,  March  8th ;  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  an 
address  to  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Sandwich,  which 
were  supported  by  Mr.  Burke ;  who  also  took  part 
on  the  question  of  the  threatening  manifesto  of  the 
Commissioners  sent  to  negociate  with  America :  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  March  ISth ;  on  Mr.  Dunning's 
motion  respecting  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  to 
grant  or  refuse  Courts  Martial,  March  15th ;  on  an 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  American  War,  May 
18th;  on  the  Budget,  May  81st;  on  a  Bill  for 
exemptions  for  being  pressed  into  the  Navy ;  and  on 
another  for  limited  service  in  the  Army — a  measure 
which  he  recommended  by  the  strongest  arguments, 
and  though  it  was  rejected  then,  it  has  since  been  as 
wisely  as  liberally  adopted. 

.  In  this  year,  among  many  of  the  first  characters 
of  the  time,  he  followed  his  old  acquaintance  Garrick 
to  the  grave,  and  looking  stedfastly  towards  the 
place  of  interment,  remarked  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  that  **  the  spot  was  well  chosen,  for  the 
statue  of  Shakspeare  seemed  to  point  to  the  grave 
where  the  great  actor  of  his  works  was  laid." 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  a  present 
from  the  admired  and  accomplished  Mr.  (afterwards 
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Sir  William)  Jones,  of  his  translation  of  the  Groek 
orator  Isaeus,  the  master  of  Demosthenes,  whose 
orations,  as  explanatory  of  the  laws  of  pwp&rty 
in  Athens,  are  necessarily  interesting  to  a  lawyer, 
though  periiaps  for  the  same  reason  faiilieito  neg- 
lected by  grammarians  and  philologists,  drew  fimm 
Mr.  Bnrke  the  following  reply  u^ 

«  My  deae  Sm,  Uaxth  12, 1779- 

«  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  most  obliging 
and  valuable  pres^it,  and  feel  myself  extremely 
honoured  by  this  mark  of  your  friendship.  My 
first  leisure  will  be  employed  in  an  attenti've  perusal 
of  an  author  who  had  merit  enough  to  fill  up  a  part 
of  your's,  and  whom  you  have  made  acoesaible  to  me 
with  an  ease  and  advantage,  which  one,  so  many 
years  disused  to  Greek  literature  as  I  have  been, 
could  not  otherwise  have. 

<'  Isaeus  is  an  author  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
but  by  fame ;  I  am  sure  that  any  idea  I  had  from 
thence  conceived  of  him,  will  not  be  at  all  lessened 
by  seeing  him  in  your  translation.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  happened,  that  onXors  have  hitherto 
fared  worse  in  the  hands  of  the  translating  than 
even  the  poets ;  I  never  could  bear  to  read  a  trans- 
lation of  Cicero.  Demosthenes  suffers,  I  think, 
somewhat  less ; — ^but  he  suffers  greatly ;  so  mudi, 
that  I  must  say,  that  no  English  reader  could  well 
conceive  from  whence  he  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  the  first  of  orators. 

^'  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  iiow  an  eminent 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  sincerely  congratulate 
the  public   on   that  acquisition.      I  am,  with  the 
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greatest  truth  and  regard,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most 
faithful  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

^  Edmund  Burke." 

Ireland,  notwithstanding  his  renewed  endeavours 
in  her  &vour,  being  still  denied  partidpation  in  the 
commerce  of  the  empire,  came  to  a  variety  of  reso- 
lutions against  importing  British  manufactures; 
and  with  still  more  effect  in  the  way  of  threi^t, 
formed  her  memorable  volunteer  associations,  ^*  no- 
thing resembling  which,"  said  Lord  Sheffield,  writing 
a  few  years  afterwards,  *'  has  ever  been  observed  in 
any  country,  at  least  where  there  was  an  established 
government." 

Even  Scotland  was  not  quiet.  The  concessions 
to  the  Catholics  in  the  preceding  year  instigated 
a  mob  not  only  to  raze  their  chapels  to  the  ground, 
but  to  destroy  their  private  houses  and  property. 
A  petition  from  this  body,  praying  for  compensation 
for  tiieir  losses,  and  security  against  further  iigury» 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  found  aa  pppor« 
tunity  on  (his  occasion  for  exercising  his  wit^ 
though,  as  a  Scripture  phrase,  perhaps  not  in  the  best 
taste,  yet  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  House ;  for 
observing  Lord  North  to  be  asleep  (a  frequwt 
failing  of  that  nobleman  in  public),  at  the  moment 
he  was  attributing  the  popular  excesses  to  the  supine- 
ness  of  those  in  power,  he  instantly  turned  the  inci^ 
dent  to  advantage — *'  Behold,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  slumbering  Minister,  **  what  I  have  again  and 
again  told  you,  that  Government,  if  not  defunct,  at 
least  nods;  brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  only 
sleepeth." 
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During  the  summer  of  1779}  the  dangers  of  the 
country  had  alarmingly  increased ;  no  progress  was 
made  in  subduing  America ;  the  expense  of  the  war 
exceeded  all  precedent ;  the  enemy's  fleet  sweeping 
triumphantly  through  the  Channel,  threatened  Ply- 
mouth and  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  Ireland^  in 
a  state  of  moral,  seemed  rapidly  proceeding  to  actual, 
revolt,  by  riots  in  Dublin,  by  the  extension  of  the 
system  and  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  volunteers, 
by  the  strong  measure  of  a  money-bill  for  six 
months  only,  and  by  very  general  resolutions  against 
^  the  unjust,  illiberal,  and  impolitic  selfishness  of 
England." 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  S5th  November, 
recommending  her  hitherto  rejected  claims  to  con- 
sideration, drew  from  the  Member  for  Bristol  many 
bitter  taunts  on  the  want  of  the  means,  not  of  the 
wiU  by  Ministry,  to  coerce  her  by  fire  and  sword  as 
they  had  attempted  with  America.  These  reproaches, 
though  stigmatized  as  inflammatory,  were  perhaps 
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not  undeserved ;  and  the  sense  of  the  House  was  so 
far  with  him^  that  having  sat  down  once  or  twice 
from  being  unable  to  render  himself  heard  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  it,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
cold  and  hoarseness,  he  was  pressed  by  loud  and 
repeated  calls  from  both  sides,  to  proceed.  Dire 
necessity  alone  had  extracted  this  measure  of  con- 
ciliation from  the  Minister,  upon  whom  a  vote  of 
censure  for  the  neglect  and  delay,  moved  by  Lord 
Ossory,  Dec.  6th,  gave  birth  to  highly-applauded 
speeches  by  JVIr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke ;  the  latter  re« 
marking,  that  that  which  had  at  first  been  requested 
as  a  favour,  was  delayed  till  angrily  demanded  as  a 
right;  till  threats  extorted  what  had  been  denied  to 
entreaties ;  till  England  had  lost  the  moment  of  grant- 
ing with  dignity,  and  Ireland  of  receiving  with 
gratitude. 

When,  however^  Lord  North  introduced  his  plan 
of  relief,such  as  it  was,  he  gave  it  his  approval,  though 
without  that  warmth  which  the  zealous  spirits  of  Ire« 
land  expected,  and  they  themselves  displayed  on  the 
occasion,butwhichhe  conceived  its  tardy  and  reluctant 
justice  scarcely  deserved.  Hence  arose  a  misrepre- 
sentation there,  that  he  was  altogether  indilBerent  to 
the  relief  now  granted ;  his  popularity  therefore  sunk 
at  once,  both  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  that  of  his 
adoption ;  in  Bristol,  for  conceding  any  commercial 
advantage  whatever,  and  in  Dublin,  for  withholding 
any  point,  however  indifferent  or  unimportant  in 
itself ;  a  lot  to  which  all  statesmen,  who  act  with- 
out favour  or  partiality  towards  contending  interests, 
are  too  often  exposed. 

To  remove  this  impression  in  Irdand,  he  wrote 
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''  A  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.*'  dated  Jan.  1» 
1780,  explanatory  of  his  views  and  motives,  which, 
though  meant  to  be  private,  soon  found  its  way,  by 
the  eeal  of  his  friends,  into  the  periodical  prints  of 
the  time,  and  in  some  degree  set  him  right  with  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  his  countr]rmen. 

The  ill  success  of  the  war,  and  the  increased 
taxation  required  to  support  it,  occasioning  at  this 
moment  loud  outries  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
retrenchment  of  the  public  expenditure,  Mr.  Burke 
dexterously  wrested  attention  from  the  former,  whidi 
he  had  always  deemed  an  unsafe  and  impracticaUe 
measure,  to  the  latter,  which  he  thought  was  in 
every  respect  most  desirable  and  expedient. 

Of  all  men  in  the  House  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
qualified  for  this  arduous  undertaking  by  a  share  of 
political  courage  which  shrunk  from  no  duty  however 
invidious,  and  habits  of  business  which,  at  all  times 
laborious,  were  on  this  occasion  exerted  beyond  all 
precedent  **  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  **  I  have 
very  little  to  recommend  me  for  this,  or  for  any  task, 
but  a  kind  of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of 
mind,  which  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  effects 
is  moulded  into  my  constitution."  Cautious  of 
experiment,  as  he  professed  to  be,  even  to  timidity, 
this  feeling  formed  a  pledge,  that  no  crude  or  showy 
innovations  should  be  attempted  merely  because  they 
were  new ;  and  his  idea  of  a  very  cheap  government 
not  being  necessarily  the  very  best,  rendered  it 
certain  that  nothing  really  useful  should  be  taken 
away.  He  knew  too  much  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  business  of  the  State,  to  be  led  astray  by  visionary 
schemes  of  hopeless  purity  and  impossible  perfection. 
The  habits  of  the  country,  he  knew,  were  any  thing 
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but  niggardly  toward  public  oflkes  and  pubUe  ser- 
vants. While  duty,  therefore,  required  that  nothing 
gross  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  a  personal  as 
well  as  public  liberality  ensured  that  no  injustice 
should  be  inflicted  upon  individuals ;  that  economy 
shouldnot  become  penury,or  reform  utter  extirpation. 

His  notice  of  motion,  on  the  15th  December^ 
opened  a  brief  but  ludd  exposition  of  the  outlines  of 
his  plan,  to  which  Opposition  gave  much  praise  for 
the  matter  and  the  manner,  no  one  else  venturing  to 
say  a  word  on  so  tender  a  subject.  A  slight  incident, 
on  this  occasion,  again  showed  his  dexterity  in  de- 
bate. While  enforcing  the  necessity  for  frugality, 
and  recommending  to  the  Minister  the  old  and 
valuable  Roman  apothegm  nuignum  vectigal  estpar^ 
mmcnia^  he  used  a  false  quantity,  r^idering  the 
second  word  vectigal.  Lord  North,  in  a  low  tone^ 
corrected  the  error,  when  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  usual 
presence  of  mind,  turned  the  mistake  to  advantage. 
<"  The  Noble  Lord,"  said  he,  ''  hmts  that  I  have 
erred  in  the  quantity  of  a  principal  word  in  my 
quotation ;  I  rejoice  at  it ;  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  inestimable  adage,"-*- 
and  with  increased  energy  he  thundered  forth — 
^  magnum  vecUugal  est  parsimania/* 

Great  as  was  the  idea  entertained  of  his  talents, 
expectation  was  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  plan  itself,  introduced  by  the  roemwable 
speeth  of  the  11th  of  February,  1780,  which  every 
one  conversant  with  political  history  has  read,  and 
he  who  has  read  will  not  readily  forget.  No  public 
measure  of  the  century  received  such  general 
oicomium.     Few  speeches  from  the  Opposition  side 
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of  tlie  House  ever  fell  with  greater  effect  than  this  ; 
and  of  itself,  had  he  never  made  any  other,  would 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  orators  and  practical 
statesmen,  for  comprehensiveness  of  design,  minute 
knowledge  of  detail,  the  mingled  moderation  and 
justice  towards  the  public  and  to  the  persons  affected, 
the* wisdom  of  its  general  principles,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  local  objects.  As  a  composition  it  has 
been  considered  the  most  brilliant  combination  of 
powers  that  ever  was,  or  perhaps  can  be,  devoted  to 
such  a  topic ;  and  when  printed,  passed  through  a 
great  number  of  editions. 

The  whole  of  the  scheme  was  comprised  in  five 
bills ;  embracing  the  sale  of  forest  lands  ;  the  abo- 
lition of  the  inferior  royal  jurisdictions  of  Wales, 
tJornwall,  Chester,  and  Lancaster ;  of  Treasurer, 
Comptroller,  Cofferer,  Master,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
ferior officers  in  the  Household  ;  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber;  of  the  Wardrobe,  Jewel,  and  Robes 
Offices ;  of  the  Boards  of  Trade,  Green-cloth,  and 
of  Works ;  of  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State ; 
of  the  Keepers  of  the  Stag,  Buck,  and  Fox  Hounds ; 
much  of  the  civil  branches  of  the  Ordnance  and 
Mint ;  of  the  patent  offices  of  the  Exchequer ;  tbe 
regulation  of  the  army,  navy,  and  pension  pay 
offices,  and  some  others ;  and  above  all  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  by  which  debt  should 
be  avoided  in  future,  and  priority  of  pajonent  ensured 
to  the  least  powerful  claimants,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  being  the  last  on  the  list. 

The  bare  idea  of  reforming  so  many  offices  is 
astounding  to  any  man  of  moderate  courage ;  but  to 
reduce  or  to  regulate  so  many  sources  of  influence. 
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to  place  the  remedy  side  by  side  with  the  grievance, 
to  encounter  the  odium  of  annihilating  or  diminishing 
the  emohunents  of  the  possessors  enjoyed  perhaps  for 
years,  without  notice  or  injury,  was  considered  the 
boldest  attempt  ever  made  by  any  member  out  of  office, 
and  supposed  to  affect  too  many  interests  even  for  the 
authority  of  those  who  were  in ;  putting  aside  the 
complication  and  difficulty  presented  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress. 

"  It  must  remain,"  said  Mr.  Dunning  in  a  burst 
of  admiration,  "  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  of  his  uncommon  zeal,  unrivalled  in- 
dustry, astonishing  abilities,  and  invincible  perse- 
verance. He  had  undertaken  a  task  big  with  laboiu* 
and  difficulty ;  a  task  that  embraced  a  variety  of  the 
most  important  objects,  extensive  and  complicated ; 
yet  such  were  the  eminent  and  unequalled  abilities, 
so  extraordinary  the  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such 
the  fortunate  frame  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
mind,  his  vast  capacity  and  happy  conception,  that 
in  his  hands,  what  must  have  proved  a  vast  heap  of 
ponderous  matter,  composed  of  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients, discordant  in  their  nature  and  opposite  in 
principle,  was  so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  become 
quite  simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  dependant  on 
each  other ;  and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  so  judi- 
ciously combined,  as  to  present  nothing  to  almost 
any  mind  tolerably  intelligent,  to  divide,  puzzle,  or 
distract  it." 

"  Mr.  Burke's  Reform  bill,"  says  the  historian 
Gibbon,  **  was  framed  with  skill,  introduced  with 
eloquence,  and  supported  by  numbers.  Never  can 
I  forget  the  delight  with  which  that  diffu3ive  and 
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ingenloiis  orator  was  heard  by  all  sides  of  the  House, 
and  even  by  those  (Gibbon  himself,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  one  of  them)  whose  ejdst* 
ence  he  proscribed." 

^  Only  one  sentiment,"  remarks  another  contem- 
porary who  voted  against  the  measure,  ^  pervaded 
the  House  and  the  nation,  on  the  unexampled  com- 
bination of  eloquence,  labour,  and  perseverance 
which  had  been  displayed  by  their  enlightened 
author.  They  covered  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration even  those  who,  from  principle  or  from 
party,  appeared  most  strenuous  in  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  itself  through  every  stage." 

Innumerable  testimonies  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  quoted  even  from  some  of  the  Ministry,  who  were 
nevertheless  ingenious  enough  to  oppose  in  detail 
what  they  applauded  in  the  gross.  A  considerable 
part  of  March,  April,  and  May,  were  occupied  in 
debating  the  different  clauses :  that  for  abolishing  the 
office  of  third  Secretary  of  State  was  lost  on  the  8tfa 
of  the  former  month  by  a  majority  of  seven,  after 
one  of  the  hardest  fought  contests  ever  remembered. 

Five  days  afterwards,  however,  by  the  irresistible 
effect  of  the  wit  of  the  mover,  as  much  as  his  elo* 
quence,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the  poor 
Board  of  Trade  by  a  majority  of  eight ;  the  two 
thousand  three  himdred  folio  volumes  of  its  labours, 
rather  unluckily  urged  by  Mr.  Eden  in  its  defence, 
being  ridiculed  with  such  inimitable  effect  by  Mr. 
Burke,  as  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  chief 
cause  of  condemnation :  execution  of  the  sentence, 
however,  was  contrived  by  the  ministry  to  be  delayed 
for  the  present^  and  a  week  afterwards, the  sentiments 
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of  the  Hdiifie  upon  the  bill  altc^ether  seemed  unex- 
pectedly changed  by  other  clauses  of  importance 
being  rejected  by  great  majorities. 

This  measure  cost  him  during  the  session  eleven 
or  twelve  clever  speeches,  combining  so  much  labour, 
ingenuity,  and  wit,  that  it  became  a  question  in  which 
of  these  points  he  excelled.  In  the  debate  on  the  Board 
of  Works  (April  28th),  «  Mr.  Burke,"  said  a  con- 
temporary,  **  distinguished  himself  more  than  ever 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention, and  the  pleasantry  with  which  he  enlivened 
a  matter  apparently  dry  and  insipid  in  itself." 

Another  writer  on  the  subject  (Political  Magazine, 
vol.  i.  p.  473),  saj^,  •*  It  was  generally  agreed  both 
by  members  and  strangers,  that  Mr.  Burke  had  been 
seldom  more  agreeable  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  on  this  evening.  He  evidently  came  down 
with  his  mind  made  up  to  the  fate  (rejection)  of  the 
remaining  clauses  of  his  bill,  and  therefore  treated 
them  with  all  that  ready  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good 
humour  which  are  the  real  features  of  his  cha* 
racter." 

A  proposal  by  Lord  North  to  give  the  India  Com- 
pany the  required  three  years'  notice  previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  their  charter,  produced  a  si)eech  of  great 
fervour  and  animation  from  the  Member  for  Bristol 
against  it;  he  supported  a  bill  for  suspending  the 
elective  franchise  of  revenue  officers,  and  also  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Dunning,  for  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  Parliament. 

Amid  these  duties  he  found  time  (April  4th)  to 
write  a  letter  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  enforcing 
his  former  opinions,  to  John  Merlott,  Esq.  of  Bristol. 
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Eight  days  afterwards  (April  IStli),  he  addressed 
another  to  the  chairman  of  the  Bnckinghamshire 
meeting  for  obtaining  Parliamentary  Reform;  a 
scheme  which  he  considered  ineffectual  to  its  intended 
purpose,  and  pregnant  with  danger  in  its  general 
effects  on  the  Constitution.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
we  may  ascertain  from  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  am  now  growing  old.  I  have  from  my  very 
early  youth  been  conversant  in  reading  and  thinking 
upon  the  subject  of  our  laws  and  constitution,  as 
well  as  upon  those  of  other  times  and  other  countries. 
I  have  been  for  fifteen  years  a  very  laborious  Membex 
of  Parliament;  and  in  that  time  have  had  great 
opportunities  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  the  working 
of  the  machine  of  our  government ;  and  remarking 
where  it  went  smoothly  and  did  its  business,  and 
where  it  checked  in  its  movements,  or  where  it 
damaged  its  work. 

*^  I  have  also  had  and  used  the  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
fullest  experience  in  those  matters ;  and  I  do  declare 
to  you  most  solemnly  and  most  truly,  that  on  the 
result  of  all  this  reading,  thinking,  experience,  and 
conununication,  I  am  not  able  to  come  to  an  im- 
mediate resolution  in  favour  of  a  change  of  the 
groundwork  of  our  constitution ;  and  in  particular 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  representation,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  rights  and  modes  of  electing,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  several  prevalent  interests,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  affairs  and  manners  of  this  country,  the 
addition  of  an  hundred  knights  of  the  shire,  and 
hurrying  election  on  election,  will  be  things  advan- 
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tageous  to  liberty  or  good  goFemment."— In  another 
part  of  this  letter  he  adds — *^  Please  God  I  will  walk 
with  caution,  whenever  I  am  not  able  clearly  to  see 
my  way  before  me." 

On  the  8th  May,  he  spokestill  more  decidedly  against 
the  question,  on  Alderman  Sawbridge's  annual  motion 
for  the  same  objectp— A  periodical  work  of  the  time 
(Political  Magazine),  styled  this  '^  a  most  able,  in- 
genious, and  elaborate  speech;''  and  the  outline  of  it,* 
found  among  Mr.  Burke's  papers,  even  more  than 
verifies  this  description;  for  in  many  points  it  is 
perhaps  unanswerable.  No  man  can  be  considered 
conversant  with  this  important  and  much-talked  of 
subject  who  has  not  read  all  thathehas  written uponit. 

About  this  time,  a  few  petitions  to  repeal  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  the  Catholics  two  years  before, 
excited  to  action  the  Protestant  associations  under 
Lord  George  Gordon ;  a  moody  fanatic,  whose 
talents  were  contemptible,  and  whose  language  m 
the  House,  often  coarse  and  reprehensible,  was  some- 
times almost  treasonable  though  disregarded  as  the 
ravings  of  a  half-madman.  He  had  moved,  without 
finding  a  seconder,  that  the  petition  presented  by 
Mr.  Burke  the  preceding  session,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  sufferers  by  the  riots  in  Scotland,  ^^  be 
thrown  over  the  table ;''  and  now,  to  give  further 
proofs  of  his  zeal  in  the  same  cause,  called  together, 
^*  for  the  honour  of  God,"  the  rabble  of  London. 
The  consequences  of  this  proceeding  were  the  riots ; 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  pages  in  our  domestic 
history,  when  the  powers  of  the  members  of  govem- 

•  Burke's  Works,  voL  x.  p.  72. 
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ment,  seemingly  rank  in  hopcileBs  apathy,  waited  to 
be  roused  by  the  spirit  and  good  sense  of  the  King, 
who,  by  taking  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of 
ordering  the  military  to  act,  restored  the  metropolis 
to  the  dominion  of  order  and  law. 

In  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  when  Mr.  Fox,  with 
inconsiderate  and  unjustifiable  party  feelings,  rdused 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  Mr.  Burice, 
much  to  his  honour,  strongly  recommended  it ;  ad- 
vising him  and  Opposition  generally,  to  forget  all  their 
differences  in  unanimity  and  defensive  associations. 
As  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  persecuted  sect,  the 
fanatical  feeling  ran  strongly  against  him  among  some 
of  the  leaders  ;  his  residence  in  the  broad  sanctuary 
was  more  than  once  heard  to  be  threatened,  he  was 
reviled  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  nick-named  Neddy  St. 
Qmer's,  and  caricatured  as  a  monk  stirring  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  in  addition  to  much  more  of  similar 
vituperation.  Trusting,  however,  to  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity,  or  believing  that  the  bulk  of  the 
mob,  being  bent  on  plunder  and  riot,  cared  little  for 
any  thing  else,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  with  a 
party  of  them,  and  experienced  no  great  personal  ill- 
will.  His  own  notice  of  the  adventure,  written  soon 
after  to  Mr.  Shackleton,  is  as  follows : — 

"  My  Mdfe  being  safely  lodged,  I  spent  part  of  the 
next  day  in  the  street  amidst  this  wild  assembly,  into 
whose  hands  I  delivered  myself,  informing  them 
who  I  was.  Some  of  them  were  malignant  and 
fanatical,  but  I  think  the  far  greater  part  of  those 
whom  I  saw  were  rather  dissolute  and  unruly  than 
very  ill-disposed.  I  even  foimd  friends  and  well- 
wishers  among  the  blue^  cockades.'' 
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An  account  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  (London  Chronicle  and  others), 
gives  an  anecdote  which  exhibits  his  personal  fear- 
lessness on  the  occasion. 

•*  This  day  (June  6th)  a  detachment  of  foot- 
guards  took  possession  of  Westminster  Hall,  the 
doors  of  which  they  at  last  closed  to  prevent  the 
mob  entering  there:  several  Members  of  both 
Houses,  who  walked  down  on  foot,  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  the  House  for  a  considerable 
time,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  pre- 
sently surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  decent  of  the 
petitioners,  who  expostulated  with  him  on  his  con- 
duct, in  abetting  Sir  George  Savile's  motion  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  bill. 

"  Mr.  Burke  in  his  defence  said,  he  certainly  had 
seconded  the  motion  for  the  bill,  and  thought  him- 
self justified  in  so  doing ;  he  said  he  understood  he 
was  a  marked  man,  on  whom  the  petitioners  meant 
to  wreak  their  vengeance ;  and  therefore  he  walked 
out  singly  amongst  them,  conscious  of  having  done 
nothing  that  deserved  their  censure  in  the  slightest 
degree,  having  alwajrs  been  an  advocate  for  the 
people,  and  meaning  to  continue  so.  Mr.  Burke  at 
length  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  interrogators." 

Few  things  do  more  credit  to  the  active  and  per- 
haps sensitive  humanity  of  this  eminent  man,  than 
his  zealous  though  unostentatious  endeavours  for  the 
extension  of  the  royal  mercy  to  the  chief  part  of  the 
unhappy  rioters  who  having  been  convicted  of  the 
crime,  now  awaited  the  awful  retribution  of  the  law. 
With  this  view  he  drew  up  some  reflections  on  the 
approaching  executions,  and  exerted  his  influence  in 
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prefising  letters  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  to  submit  his  opinions  to  his  Majesty 
and  Lord  North.  Public  justice,  he  iirged,  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  vic- 
tims ;  that  numerous  executions,  far  from  increasing, 
diminished  the  solemnity  of  the  sacrifice ;  anticipating 
in  this  respect  the  general  feeling  of  the  present  day, 
that  if  not  absolutely  characteristic  of  a  sanguinary 
disposition,  such  scenes  frequently  repeated  are 
certainly  not  useful.  The  letters  and  reflections 
appear  in  his  Works. 

For  the  original  instigators  of  the  tumults,  among 
the  higher  classes,  however,  he  had  no  such  considera- 
tion, uttering  againstthem  inParliament  several  bitter 
anathemas ;  they,  he  said,  and  not  the  ignorant  and 
misled  multitude,  ought  to  be  hanged ;  and  when  some 
of  the  leading  "  Associators"  were  seen  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House,  he  exclaimed  loudly  in  their  hearing — 
**  I  am  astonished  that  those  men  can  have  the  auda- 
city  still  to  nose  Parliament;"  and  had  previously  re- 
marked that  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Commons  of 
England  had  arrived  at  a  new  aera,  when  a  bludgeoned 
mob  in  the  street  aimed  to  destroy  that  freedom,  and 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  were  employed  at  the 
doors  to  protect  it. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  after  calm  had  been  restored, 
petitions  were  again  presented  against  tolerating 
Popery,  to  which  neither  Ministers  nor  Opposition 
would  give  any  countenance.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke  spoke  for  three  hours  each  against  reviving 
such  an  intolerant  spirit ;  the  latter,  after  expressing 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England, 
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avowed  that  he  abominated  any  thing  like  into- 
lerance, moving  five  resolutions  to  this  effect,  and  in 
reprobation  of  the  late  excesses,  which  were  with  little 
opposition  carried.  He  also  thwarted  popular  pr^ 
judice  on  another  point.  A  bill  had  passed  the  Comr 
mens  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  being  per- 
mitted to  give  scholastic  instruction  to  Protestants, . 
when,  finding  it  likely  to  be  productive  of  some  in* 
justice,  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  other  House» 
which  had  so  much  effect  with  Lord  Thurlow,  that  on 
the  third  reading  he  quitted  the  woolsack,  and  by  one 
of  his  forcible  assaidts  upon  the  principle  of  the  mea*- 
sure,  drove  it  out  of  the  House  without  a  division. 

One  of  the  persons  who  particularly  solicited  Mr. 
Burke's  exertions  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr.  (or,  as 
he  was  commonly  termed,  elocution)  Walker,  author 
of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  other  works  of 
merit,  and  who  had  ^ven  lessons  in  the  art  to  young 
Burke.  This  gentleman  had  been  educated  a  Presby^ 
terian,  but  being  much  in  the  habit  of  discussing  reli- 
gious subjects  in  places  where  such  topics  never  can 
be  properly  discussed,  namely,  in  public  religious 
debating  societies,  of  which  there  was  one  at  Coach- 
maker  s-hall,  a  singular  result  followed;  two  or 
three  persons  were  persuaded  by  his  arguments  to 
become  Presbyterians,  while  he  himself  was  argued 
into  the  propriety  of  turning  Roman  Catholic !  The 
law  in  question  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  his  means 
of  livelihood,  he  appealed  forcibly  to  Mr.  Burke  one 
day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
conceiving  he  was  serving  the  interests  of  literature, 
introduced  him  to  a  nobleman  accidentally  passing, 
with  the  following  characteristic  exordium:—**  Here, 
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my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr.  Walker,  whom  not  to 
know,  by  name  at  least,  would  argue  want  of  know* 
ledge  of  the  harmonies,  cadences,  and  proprieties  of 
our  language.    Against  this  gentleman  and  against 
others  who  may  be  considered  public  benefactors, 
we  are  going,  my  Lord,  upon  a  poor,  ungrounded 
prejudice  of  the  refuse  of  the  mob  of  London,  to 
commit  an  act  of  gross  injustice:  and  for  what? 
For  crimes  moral  or  political  ?  No,  my  Lord,  but  be- 
cause we  differ  in  the  meaning  affixed  to  a  single  word 
(pronouncing  it  emphatically) — traMSMb$tantiationJ^ 
Having  to  present  apetition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  same  subject  some  time  before,  in 
which  he  discovered  some  incorrectness  of  language 
or  expression  almost  the  moment  it  was  to  come 
finrward,  he  nevertheless  set  about  correcting  it, 
though  conscious  it  would  be  of  little  use ;  remarking, 
^  if  we  are  not  fiivouraUy  received,  at  least  let  ub 
be  worthy  of  iV    While  engaged  in  this  way  at 
the  door,  writing  very  fast,  and,  as  he  was  often 
accustomed  to  do,  conversing  at  the  same  moment 
widi  half  a  dozen  persons  round  him  interested  in 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  the  Speaker,  Sir  Fletcher 
Nortcm,  called  for  him  somewhat  impatiently  to 
^ooeed.     **  It  is  hard,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  with 
an  arch  expression  of  countenance,  but  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  or  ceasing  to  write, 
^  it  is  hard  you  cannot  wait  even  a  moment-^*  No ; 
not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe,'  "—-a  quotation 
from  the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet,  in  allusion  to  the  speed 
with  which  the  Prince  was  to  be  put  to  death  in 
England,  and  appropriately  ap{rided  to  the  expected 
fate  of  the  petition. 
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The  humanity  of  Mr.  Burke,  exerted  on  anoQier 
occasion,  gave  a  fillip  to  the  ingenious  malice  of  the 
daily  jH'ess.  A  man,  it  seems,  had  heen  sentenced 
to  the  pillory  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark,  for 
attempts  at  an  atrocious  offence,  when  the  multitude 
Stoned  him  so  as  to  occasion  immediate  death ;  and. 
for  noticing  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
remark  on  its  cruelty  as  being  so  much  more  seyere 
a  sentence  than  the  law  awarded,  a  newspaper  chose 
to  indulge  in  some  silly  but  most  slanderous  reflec-^ 
tions,  for  which  a  rule  for  a  criminal  information 
was  obtained  against  the  editor,  though,  on  apology, 
not  pressed.*  Five  years  afterwards,  on  repeating 
in  his  place  the  same  remarks  on  a  nearly  similar 
occurrence  in  Bristol,  thie  slander  was  reiterated, 
when  finding  it  necessary  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  printer,  the  jury  awarded  him,  there  being  no 

*  The  detail  of  the  occurrence  in  the  newspapers  esdiibits  a 
degree  of  barharit7  that  araply  justified  Mr.  Burke's  remarks. 
Two  men,  it  seems,  were  punished  at  the  same  moment  fiir  die 
offence  :•— 

"  One  of  them  being  of  diort  stature,  and  remarkably  short* 
necked,  could  not  reach  the  hole  made  for  the  admission  of  the 
^  head.  The  officers  of  justice  nevertheless  forced  his  head  through 
the  hole,  and  the  poor  wretch  hung  rather  than  walked  as  the 
pillory  turned  round.  Previous  to  being  put  in  he  had  depie- 
cated  the  vengeaoe  of  the  mob,  and  begged  for  that  mercy  which, 
f«m  their  exasperation  at  his  crime,  and  their  want  rf  consider 
the  consequences  of  their  cruelty,  they  seemed  very  little  to 
bestow.— He  soon  grew  black  in  the  face,  and  the  blood  issued 
from  his  nostrils,  his  eyes,  and  his  ears ;  the  mob  nevertheless 
attacked  him  with  great  fury.  The  officers  seeing  his-situatioii, 
opened  the  pillory,  and  the  poor  wretch  feU  down  dead  on  the 
stand  of  the  instrument.  The  other  man  was  likewise  so  maimed 
and  hurt  by  what  was  thrown  at  him,  that  he  lay  there  without 
hope  of  recovery." 
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attempt  at  defence,  150/.  damages.  It  is  remark- 
able that  shortly  after  this,  his  friend  Lord  Lough- 
borough, himself  a  judge,  had  to  appeal  to  a  jury 
against  the  same  unprincipled  and  abominable  insi- 
nuations, which  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
same  party,  or  personal  hostiUty  as  m  the  case  of 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  he  received  the  same  damages. 

In  this  year  also  another  more  extensive  and 
important  scheme  of  humanity  occupied  the  ever 
active  mind  of  the  Member  for  Bristol ;  no  less  than 
the  abolition,  or  material  alleviation,  of  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade ;  and  a  variety  of  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  with  a  sketch  of  a  new  negrocode,  were  com- 
mitted to  paper.  There  were  many  reasons,  however, 
against  briiiguig  forward  such  a  measure  then,  and 
among  these  were :  the  incessant  contests  which  Ame- 
rican affairs  occasioned  in  Parliament ;  the  odium 
which  such  an  innovation  on  the  rights  of  trade  and 
property  would  bring  on  Opposition  from  the  West 
Indiainterest;  thepolicyofconfining  their  strength  to 
the  more  pressing  grievance  of  the  war ;  the  impos- 
sibility of  Opposition  by  itself  succeeding  in  such  a 
design  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  which  was  not  at  all  ripe  for 
the  discussion  ;  and  perhaps  the  unpopularity  he  had 
already  incurred  at  Bristol,  and  which  such  a  pro- 
posal would  increase  to  exasperation.  Time  has 
shown  that  he  judged  rightly.  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who  took  it  up  six  years  afterwards,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  devote  a  whole  life  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Burke's  plan  likewise  embraced  a  minute 
regulation  of  the  trade  in  all  its  stages,  at  a  moment 
when  very  little  hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  total 
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abolition ;  and  had  it  been  adopted,  all  the  groaser 
horrors  of  the  traffic  would  have  been  obviated.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  every  lover  of  benevolence 
and  talents,  to  find  that  many  of  his  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  of  Slaves  in  the  Islands  are  at  length, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  adopted.  For  the  late 
regulations  laid  before  Parliament,  will  be  found 
nearly  a  transcript  from  the  fourth  section,  or  head, 
of  his  Negro  Code,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  works, 
vol.  ix.  p.  301 — another  instance  of  what  has  been 
remarked  more  than  once,  that  his  wisdom  was 
almost  always  a  long  stage  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

To  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  he  always 
gave  the  most  zealous  support,  and  his  zeal  was 
often  eulogized  in  verse  and  prose ;  the  following 
came  from  an  old  friend  already  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  reader,  among  the  people  called 
Quakers : — 

THE  NEGRO. 

Addressed  to  Edmund  Burke. 

O  Thou,  this  country's  boasts  this  age's  pride. 
Freedom's  firm  friend,  and  Pity's  gen'rous  guide. 
Great  Burke !  whose  yoice,  when  wretchedness  complains^ 
Humanity's  invaded  rights  maintains. 
Hark !  Nature  speaks  in  injured  Afnxk's  rig^t. 
And  deeds  of  horror  ^  diados'd  to  light: — 
Thou  wert  not  mlent  that  important  day^ 
On  such  a  theme  thou  could'st  not  silent  stay. 
When  such  a  voice  arose  in  such  debate. 
And  Truth  roU'd  onward  witih  impetuous  weight. 
Who  dar^d  to  vindicate  the  impious  deed. 
And  with  unblushing  front  for  slav'ry  plead  ? 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  necessarily  carried  him  to  Bristol,  to 
TOL,  I.  51  B 
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ascertain  whether  the  rejection  he  had  apprehended 
on  account  of  disagreeing  with  his  constituents  on 
certain  points  of  policy,  was  likely  to  take  effect. 
To  a  meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech,  the 
best  ever  uttered  on  such  an  occasion,  and  perhaps 
never  excelled  by  any  thing  he  spoke  elsewhere. 
Were  it  always  in  the  power  of  eloquence  to  conci- 
liate, or  argument  to  persuade,  there  were  in  this 
enough  of  both  to  redeem  not  only  the  crime  of 
differing  in  opinion  with  his  constituents,  but  more 
serious  offences,  had  such  been  committed.  Declining 
all  apology  for  opposing  the  wishes,  though  he  was 
satisfied,  he  said,  not  the  interests,  of  those  he  re- 
presented, he  entered  on  his  defence.  The  charges 
against  him  were  four ; — ^in  not  visiting  the  City 
more  frequently — ^in  supporting  Lord  Beauchamp's 
Insolvent  Debtor's  Bills — ^the  Irish  Trade  Act&— 
and  the  relief  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Each  of  these  he  defended  with  extraordinary  ability; 
rendering  even  the  common  and  temporary  affair 
of  an  election,  a  mediimfi  for  promulgating  great  and 
permanent  political  truths-— such  as  the  hustings 
never  before  supplied  us  with,  and  never  since, 
except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  another  great  man 
lately  in  his  contests  at  Liverpool. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  summing  up,  '*  I  do  not 
here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of 
neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said  that  in  the  long 
period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single  instance, 
sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  am- 
bition, or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged  that  to 
gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my 
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party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing 
any  description  of  men,  or  any  man  in  any  descrip- 
tion. No !  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one 
kind — ^that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  general 
justice  and  benevolence  too  far;  further  than  a 
cautious  policy  would  warrant;  and  further  than 
the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me.—^ 
In  every  accident  that  may  happen  through  life,  in 
pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress — I  will 
call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be  comforted." 

The  main  body  of  the  Dissenters,  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  much  of  the  weight  of  property  and 
respectability*  in  the  city,  were  decidedly  in  his 
favour ;  the  million  indeed  were  of  another  opinion, 
and  against  numbers  on  such  an  occadon  it  was 
useless  to  contend.    '*  Were  I  fond  of  a  contest,** 

*  The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  patted  amid  a  large 
and  most  respectable  body  of  the  Corporation  and  Merchants : 

"  Bristol,  Sept  6, 1780. 

''  At  a  great  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Edmund 
Buripe,  Esq.,  hdid  at  the  Guildhall,  this  day, 

''  The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair; 

^'  Resolved — That  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  Representative  for  this 
dty,  has  done  all  possible  honour  to  himself  as  a  senator  and  a 
man  ;  and  that  we  do  heartily  and  honestly  approve  of  his  conduct 
as  the  result  of  an  enlightened  loyvlty  to  his  Sovereign,  a  wanfi 
and  sealous  lov^  to  his  country,  through  its  widely-extended 
empire ;  a  jealous  and  watchful  care  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow 
subjects ;  an  enlarged  and  fiberal  understanding  of  our  commer-* 
dal  interest ;  a  humane  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  even 
the  lowest  ranlcs  of  the  community ;  and  a  truly  wise>  pofitic, 
and  tolerant  qpirit  in  supporting  the  National  Church  with  s 
reasonable  indulgence  to  all  who  dissent  from  it ;  and  we  wish  to 
express  the  most  marked  abhorrence  of  the  base  arts  which  have 
been  employed,  without  regard  to  tnith  and  reason,  to  misrepre- 
sent his  eminent  services  to  his  country." 

2  B  2 
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said  he,  *^  I  have  the  means  of  a  sharp  one  .in  my 
hands.  But  I  have  never  been  remarkable  for  a 
bold,  active,  and  sanguine  pursuit  of  advantages 
that  are  personal  to  myself." 

The  resolution  to  decline  being  immediately 
taken,  and  as  readily  declared  in  another  speech, 
brief,  but  expressive,  he  thanked  the  electors  for 
the  favours  they  had  already  conferred,  and  honestly 
confessed  his  regret  that  they  would  not  continue 
them ;  adding,  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  he  to<^ 
his  leave;  in  person  as  he  deemed  most  proper, 
rather  than  by  letter  as  was  most  customary ;  for 
as  in  the  face  of  day  he  had  accepted  their  trust,  so 
in  the  face  of  day  he  accepted  their  dismission^ 
conscious  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  appeal  was  very  powerful,  and  the  scene  almost 
affecting,  increased  by  the  feelings  of  many  of  the 
auditory  on  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, **  showing  us,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  at  the 
moment,  no  less  truly  than  pathetically,  ^^  what 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  P* 
Bowing  to  the  sheriffs,  to  the  other  candidates  pre- 
sent, and  to  the  assembled  multitude,  he  quitted  the 
hustings,  and  Bristol  thus  suffered  itself  to  become 
a  subject  for  reproach  for  ever. 

If  a  popular  election  were  always  the  exercise  of 
souiid  discretion,  the  rejection  of  so  great  a  man 
would  be  strange ;  but  being,  as  it  is,  too  often  the 
result  of  tumultuous  feeling  and  prejudice,  the 
wonder  ceases.  Of  aU  eminences,  it  has  long  been 
observed,  that  that  which  is  raised  on  popular 
admiration  is  the  most  slippery  and  the  most  trea- 
cherous, continually  falling  from  under  the  wisest 
and  soundest  statesmen,  without  the  slightest  de- 
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merit  on  their  part.  It  may  be  termed  the  tight 
rope  of  politics,  **  a  tremulous  and  dancing  balance," 
on  which  none  but  the  most  dexterous  political 
posturemaster  can  hope  to  maintain  himself  long ; 
experience  has  amply  proved  that  he  cannot  depend 
upon  his  footing  a  moment :  for  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  the  more  enlightened  know  to  be  right, 
and  he  himself  feels  to  be  conscientious,  is  as  often 
as  not  that  for  which  he  may  be  cried  up  by  the 
multitude  to-day,  and  pulled  down  to-morrow. 

So  was  it  with  this  distinguished  statesman.  He 
had  merely  exerted  toward  Ireland  the  same  libe- 
rality of  principle  he  had  shown  to  America,  and 
precisely  on  the  same  principle ;  and  while  the  one 
constituted  his  greatest  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Bristol, 
the  other,  from  the  most  selfish  motives  among  the 
people  of  that  place,  became  his  most  serious  dffence. 
The  injury  accruing  to  his  own  interests,  on  account 
of  thus  legislating  in  favour  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oppressed 
individuals  (small  debtors  *  and  Roman  Catholics)  on 

*  In  allusion  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Howard  respecting  that 
unhappy  class^  he  drew  the  following  admirable  character  of  that 
celebrated  philanthropist. 

''  I  cannot  name  .this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe — ^not  to  survey  the 
sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 
nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiofdty  of  modem  arts ;  not  to  collect 
medals  or  collate  manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of 
dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey 
the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gukge  and  dimen- 
sions of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  for- 
gotten^  to  attend  to  the  ucglectedj  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
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the  other,  was  considerable.  The  reparesentation  of 
Bristol,  from  its  wealth,  commeree,  and  population, 
was  certainly  an  important  object  to  Mr.  Burke. 
Mr.  Burke  was  in  every  respect  a  high  honour  to 
Bristol.  A  great  man  and  a  great  city  are  made  for 
each  other,  and  none,  but  the  most  obvious  and 
weighty  reasons,  should  be  permitted  to  separate 
them. 

It  was  about  this  time,  perhaps,  that,  hurt  by  the 
reception  he  had  so  undeservedly  experienced,  he 
gave  vent  to  momentary  irritation  against  the  mer- 
cantile character : — **  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  a  mer- 
chant ; — a  merdiant  is  the  same  in  every  part  of 
the  world — his  gold  his  God,  his  invoice  his  country, 
his  ledger  his  bible,  his  desk  his  altar,  the  Exchange 
his  Church,  and  he  has  faith  in  none  but  his 
banker." 

This  conversational  sally,  however,  was  by  no 
means  his  serious  opinion.  Commerce  had  been, 
from  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  his  favourite  study 
as  a  statesman ;  and  in  one  of  his  early  tracts  there 
is  H  remarkable  passage  which  the  experience  of  our 
own  day  has  amply  verified,  to  the  effect,  **  that 
agriculture  would  not  attain  any  perfection  until 
commercial  principles  were  applied  to  it,  or  in  other 
words,  until  country  gentlemen  were  convinced  that 
the  expenditure  of  a  small  portion  of  capital  upon 

compare  and  collate  the  distreflses  of  all  men  in  all  ooontries.  Hia 
plan  18  original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humamtx* 
It  was  a  Yoyage  -  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  diarity. 
Already  ihe  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  eveiy 
country.  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  its  final  reward  by  seeing  all 
its  eflBKts  fully  realised  in  his  own." 
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land,  was  the  true  secret  of  securing  a  larger  capital 
by  insuring  increased  returns." 

In  adverting  to  the  arguments  of  some  of  his  own 
party,  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  India  Bill,  who 
urged  that  merchants  were,  from  their  habits,  inca- 
pable of  governing  a  country  such  as  India,  he  dis- 
sented from  such  an  opinion ;  liberally  adding — **  I 
have  known  merchants  with  the  sentiments  and  the 
abilities  of  great  statesmen ;  and  I  have  seen  persons 
in  the  rank  of  statesmen*  with  the  conceptions  and 
duiracter  of  pedlars  " 

Malton,  for  which  he  was  formerly  chosen,  again 
received,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  his  political  life, 
retained  him  as  her  representative ;  **  and  the 
himible  borough,"  remarks  a  judicious  historian,* 
**  gained  by  such  a  member  an  honour  which  the 
greatest  commercial  city  might  reasonably  envy." 

It  is  thus  that  such  places,  not  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  a  popular  spirit,  make  up  in  practical 
utility  what  they  want  in  theoretical  perfection  ;  and 
one  portion  of  the  kingdom,  even  by  its  presumed 
faults,  is  enabled  to  repair  the  prejudice  or  injustice 
of  another.  Without  this  resource,  he  might  not, 
at  least  for  a  time,  have  re-entered  Parliament ;  he 
might  have  been  disgusted,  reasonably  enough,  with 
the  popular  cause ;  a  sense  of  wounded  pride  might 
have  carried  him  into  retirement,  to  become  merely 
a  spectator  of  scenes  in  which  nature  and  practice 
had  so  eminently  fitted  him  to  act  and  to  adorn. 
His  services,  which  in  number  and  in  value  exceed 
perhaps  those  of  any  two  hundred  country  gentle- 

*  John  Adolphug>  Esq.— History  of  EsghBd. 
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men  who  ever  sat  in  Parliament  put  together,  would 
have  been  lost  to  his  country.  Much  also  would 
have  been  lost,  and  this  is  no  trivial  loss,  in  national 
fame.  Great  men  are  a  species  of  valuable  public 
property,  always  the  pride,  often  the  chief  stay  and 
support  of  their  country ;  the  stars  which  enlighten 
and  beautify  her  intellectual  firmament,  and  by  the 
numbers  and  radiance  of  whom  her  glory  is  raised 
and  extended  in  the  esteem  of  other  nations.  How 
many  illustrious  names  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
roll  of  English  history,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
anomaly  of  dose  boroughs ! 

When  he  arrived  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the 
election,  a  gentleman  of  that  dty,  Mr.  Noble,  whom 
he  particularly  esteemed,  tells  an  anecdote  of  the 
habitual  disdain  with  which  Mr.  Burke  treated  what 
he  called  **  loose  libels,"  and  that  strain  of  vulgar 
abuse  so  long  directed  against  him,  even  when  its 
contradiction  promised  to  be  useful  to  his  interests. 

The  rumours  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  of 
being  educated  at  St.  Omer's,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  had,  it  seems,  reached  Bristol  after  the  riots 
in  London,  and  being  believed  by  many  of  the 
electors  in  a  certain  sphere  of  life,  Mr.   Noble* 

*  The  testimony  of  this  gentleman,  who  oontinueB  to  he  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  is  too  flattering  to  the  writer  of  this  work 
as  far  as  regards  his  sources  of  information^  and  too  expressiye  of 
his  own  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  friend^  to  he 
suppressed  here.-— 

"  I  have  read  your  '  Life  of  Burke '  with  very  great  satisfao- 
tion  and  thorough  conviction  of  its  correctness:  for  the  trifling 
circumstances  therein  related^  which  occurred  at  my  house  so 
many  years  sinoe^  are  accurate  even  to  the  very  words ;  and  the 
relation  of  them  in  yoiu:  Memoir  flatters  mle  much,  from  the 
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begged  his  sanction  to  write  to  Mr.  Shaddeton  to 
receive  from  him,  as  his  preceptor,  a  formal  contra^ 
diction  of  them.  The  reply  to  this  was  a  negative : 
^  To  people  who  can  believe  such  dtories/'  said  he» 
'*  it  will  be  in  vain  to  offer  explanations."  His 
friend  repeated  the  recommendation  more  pressingly : 
*^  If  I  cannot  live  down  these  contemptible  calum- 
nies, my  dear  frieind,  I  shall  never  deign  to  contra- 
dict them  in  any  other  manner,"  was  again  the 
answer. 

Some  few  years  after,  on  a  question  which  arose 
on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  passage  to 
the  same  effect  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons : — ^^  It 
would  be  a  feeble  sensibility  on  my  part,  which  at 
this  time  of  day  would  make  me  impatient  of  ^ose 
libels,  which,  by  despising  through  so  many  years,  I 
have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being  joined 
in  commission  with  this  Committee,  and  becoming 
an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  public  justice." 

**  Loose  libels,"  he*remarked  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion,* **  ought  to  be  passed  by  in  silence.  By  me 
they  have  been  so  always.  I  knew  that  as  long  as 
I  remained  in  public,  I  should  live  down  the  calum- 
nies of  malice  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance.  If  I 
happened  to  be  now  and  then  in  the  wrong,  as  who 
is  not  ?  like  all  other  men  I  must  bear  the  consequence 
of  my  faults  and  my  mistakes." 

consideration,  that  in  after  ages  my  children's  children  will  feel 
proud  that  their  forefather  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
that  great  and  good  man. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humUe  Servant, 

«'  John  Noblb." 
*  Letter  to  a  NoUe  Lord,  p.  8,  8vo.  edit. 
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Another  anecdote  of  him,  while  at  Bristol,  is 
related  by  the  same  gentleman,  regarding  what  his 
friend  Fox  probably  thought  •ne  of  his  deficiencies. 
Passing  an  evening  at  Mr.  Noble's  house,  his  hostess 
in  jest  asked  him  to  take  a  hand  at  cards,  when  he 
pleaded  ignorance.  **  Ck>me  then,  Mr.  Burke,"  said 
she,  playfully,  ^*  and  I  shall  teadi  you,"  and  he 
accepting  the  challenge  in  the  same  good  humour, 
with  a  witty  remark  on  the  power  of  female  tempta- 
tion,  they  sat  down  to  the  children's  game  of  beggar 
my  neighbour.  This  turning  out  in  his  favour,  he 
was  so  amused  with  the  idea  of  conquering  his 
instructress,  as  to  rally  her,  with  much  eflfect,  daring 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

An  instance  of  his  earnestness  to  serve  unfriended 
merit,  gave  rise  to  an  unusual  scene,  in  which  the 
characteristic  affability  of  the  first  personage  in  the 
kingdom  was  displayed  in  a  marked  manner. 

During  Mr.  Burke's  stay  at  Mr.  Noble's,  a  cler- 
gyman of  high  character,  a  friend  of  the  latter,  being 
resident  in  the  house,  he  became  so  much  pleased 
with  his  conversation  and  manners,  that  hearing 
he  possessed  only  a  poor  curacy,  he  expressed 
his  inclination,  should  it  ever  be  in  his  power,  to 
forward  his  interests.  Some  years  afterwards,  tJie 
living  that  he  served,  which  was  in  the  gift  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  becoming 
vacant,  the  clergyman  applied  to  Mr.  Noble  to 
remind  Mr.  Burke  of  his  promise.  The  latter 
replied,  that  being  very  little  known  to  the  illus- 
trious personage  in  question,  he  could  not  expect 
much  attention  to  be  paid  to  his  application ; 
"  but  at  any  rate,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Noble,  **  let  your 
friend  write  himself,  and  I  will  present  the  letter." 
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Mr.  Burke  accordingly  had  an  audience  at  Carlton 
House,  was  received  in  the  most  gradous  manner, 
and  having  presented  his  petition,  it  was  acceded  to 
in  an  instant  in  the  handsomest  manner.  In  the 
fidness  of  his  heart,  the  orator,  from  the  business  of 
returning  thanks,  was  betrayed  into  an  animated 
discourse  on  the  situation,  interests,  and  duties  of 
princes,  till  at  length  recollecting  himself  he  abruptly 
ceased,  with  an  apology  for  the  liberty  he  had  quite 
unintentionally  taken.  **  No  apology  is  necessary, 
my  dear  Mr.  Burke,"  said  his  Royal  Highness, 
graciously  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  in  the 
most  condescending  manner ;  *'  from  your  lessons 
we  must  all  derive  wisdom  ^  and  it  is  to  be  r^retted 
that  so  few  imitate  your  candour.''  **  I  cannot, 
however,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  on  repeating  the  circum- 
stance to  his  friends,  **  forgive  myself  for  the  inde- 
corum of  which  I  think  I  was  guilty ;  but  the  sua- 
vity of  the  gentleman  made  me  forget  my  situation ; 
--in  addressing  my  Prince,  I  thought  I  was  speak- 
ing to  my  son." 

In  the  discussions  at  the  India-House  he  some- 
times took  part,  and  in  those  of  November  this  year 
respecting  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor  to 
Madras,  bore  testimony  to  the  talents  and  character 
of  his  old  acquaintance  Lord  Macartney,  who  proved 
ultimately  the  successful  candidate.  On  the  24th 
of  this  month,  his  son  Richard,  who  had  entered 
himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  November,  1775, 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  took  chambers,  intending 
to  practise,  which  he  continued  for  some  years.  Here 
more  than  one  acquaintance  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages  had  occasion  to  caU  upon  him  some  time  after- 
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wards ;  he  was  a  young  man  of  talents  much  above 
mediocritir,  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  father,  whom 
he  occasionally  assisted  in  researches  connected  with 
parliamentary  duty,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
^  The  Yorkshire  Question  ;**  a  reply  to  Major  Cart- 
wright's  plan  of  reform ;  and  several  letters  and 
tract  in  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  time. 

In  the  session  of  1780  and  1781,  Mr.  Burke  took 
a  leading  part  on  the  message  announcing  the  rup- 
ture with  Holland,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  respecting  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser's  appointment  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, a  proposal  by  Lord  North,  to  make  the  India- 
Company  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  renewal  of  their 
privil^;es,  on  the  Budget,  on  the  causes  of  the  War 
in  the  Camatic,  on  a  Commission  for  examining  the 
Public  Accounts,  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  on 
Mr.  Hartlejr's  BiU  to  restore  peace  with  America,  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Fox  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  another  by  Mr.  Minchin  on  the  supposed 
neglect  of  3000  British  seamen,  in  Spanish  prisons  ; 
followed  by  one  by  himself  on  the  treatment  of  the 
people  of  St.  Eustatius,  by  Sir  George  Rodney  and 
General  Vaughan,  supported  by  all  the  Opposition ; 
on  the  latter  subjects,  the  humanity  of  his  disposition 
was  complimented  as  being  only  equalled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius. 

In  February,  the  Reform  bill,  or  at  least  that 
branch  of  it  relating  to  the  civil  list,  was  again 
introduced,  in  accordance  with  the  solicitations  of  a 
variety  of  political  associations,  whose  thanks  and 
compliments  flowing  from  many  pairts  of  the  king- 
dom, formed  some  counterpoise  to  the  ill-humour  he 
had  expeiienced  at  Bristol.    Four  able  speeches  Were 
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expended  upon  it  in  vain.  Much  of  his  illustration^ 
and  of  his  reasoning  on  the  point  were  new ;  his 
reply  is  said  to  have  surpassed  every  thing  that  could 
be  conceived  on  a  subject  seemingly  so  exhausted ; 
the  encomiums  on  his  labour,  eloquence,  and  wit,  even 
from  the  ministerial  side,  were  unprecedented,  and 
a  common  remark  in  the  House  was,  *'  that  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  country  whose  powers  were 
equal  to  the  forming  and  accomplishing  so  system- 
atic and  able  a  plan  of  reform."  Lord  North,  who 
was  not  the  last  to  applaud,  delayed  for  some  days 
to  give  it  a  negative,  though  adjured  by  the  mover 
to  do  so  at  once  if  he  meant  it,  without  giving 
further  anxiety  to  him  or  to  the  House,  and  be,  at 
least  for  one  day  in  his  life,  ^^  a  decisive  Minister*** 
In  support  of  the  measure  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first 
speech  in  Parliament. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  kind  feelings  of 
Mr.  Burke  were  appealed  to  by  a  young  and  friend- 
less literary  adventurer,  subsequently  an  eminent  poet^ 
whose  name  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  who,  buoyed  up  with  the  praise  his 
verses  had  received  in  the  country,  and  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  fortime  by  them  in  London,  had  adven- 
tured on  the  journey  thither,  with  scarcely  a  friend 
or  even  acquaintance  who  could  be  useful  to  him, 
and  with  no  more  than  three  poimds  in  his  pocket. 
This  trifle  being  soon  expended,  the  deepest  distress 
awaited  him.  Of  all  hopes  from  literature  he  was 
speedily  disabused ;  there  was  no  imposing  name  to 
recommend  his  little  volume,  and  an  attempt  to  bring 
it  out  himself  only  involved  him  more  deeply  in  diffi- 
culties.   The  printer  it  appeared  had  deceived  him. 
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and  the  press  was  at  a  stand,  from  the  want  of  that 
potent  stunnlns  to  action  which  puts  so  much  of  the 
world  in  motion.  Hearing,  however,  or  knowing 
something  of  an  opulent  Peer,  then  in  London,  who 
had  asummer  residence  in  his  native  county,  he  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  to  him  his  little  volume,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted ;  but  on  requesting  a  very  small 
sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  usher  it  into  the  world, 
received  no  answer  to  his  application.  His  situation 
became  now  most  painful ;  he  was  not  merely  in 
want,  but  in  debt ;  he  had  applied  to  his  friends  in 
the  country,  but  they  could  render  him  no  assistance. 
His  poverty  had  become  obvious,  he  said,  to  the 
persons  with  whom  he  resided,  and  no  further 
indulgence  could  be  expected  from  them ;  he  had 
given  a  bill  for  part  of  his  debt,  which,  if  not  paid 
within  the  following  week,  he  was  threatened  with  a 
prison ;  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  to  whom 
he  could  apply ;  despair  he  added  awaited  him  which- 
ever way  he  turned. 

In  this  extremity  of  destitution.  Providence  di- 
rected him  to  venture  on  an  application  to  Mr.  Burke. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  that  gentle- 
man, other  than  common  fame  bestowed  ;-^no  intro- 
duction but  his  own  letter  stating- these  circumstances 
—no  recommendation  but  his  distress ;  but,  in  the 
words  he  used  in  the  letter,  **  hearing  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  a9id  presuming  to  think  him  agreaioner 
he  applied  to  him,  and  as  it  was  proved,  with  a 
degree  of  success  far  beyond  any  possible  ex- 
pectations he  could  form.  Mr.  Burke,  with  scanty 
means  himself,  and  unbribed  by  a  dedication,  did 
that  which  the  opulent  Peer  declined  to  do  with 
it ;  but  this  was  not  all ;  for  he  gave  the  young 
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poet  his  friendship,  criticism,  and  advice,  sent  some 
part  of  his  family  round  to  their  friends  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  his  work,  introduced  hun  to  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  country,  and  very  speedily 
became  the  means  of  pushing  him  on  to  fiune  and 
fortune. 

As  a  critic  also,  Mr.  Burke  was  frequently  called 
upon  by  authors  for  his  opinion  and  correction, 
whenever  they  could  procure  an  introduction  to  him» 
and  many  indeed  without  this  customary  preliminary; 
and  about  this  time  another  candidate  for  poetic 
fame,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
sent  a  present  of  a  pleasing  volume  of  poems,  which 
was  answered  by  a  complimentary  note,  and  an  in« 
vitation  to  breakfast  in  Charles-street. 

Another  anecdote  of  his  humanity,  occurring  nearly 
at  the  same  period,  was  lately  related  by  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  rank  who  professed  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  way  of  contrast  to  the  eccentric  but 
mistaken  kindness  of  an  Irish  philanthropist  of  our 
own  day  to  one  of  the  same  class  of  unhappy 
objects. 

Walking  home  late  one  evening  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke  was  accosted  by  one  of 
those  unfortunate  women  who  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  streets,  with  solicitations  of  a 
description  which  perceiving  were  not  likely  to  have 
effect,  she  changed  her  style  of  supplication,  and 
begged  pecuniary  assistance  in  a  very  pathetic  and 
seemingly  sincere  tone.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
she  stated  herself  to  have  been  lady's  maid  in 
a  respectable  family,  but  being  seduced  by  her 
master's  son,  had  at  length  been  driven  through 
gradations  of  misery  to  her  present  forlorn  state ; 
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she  confessed  to  be  wretched  beyond  description, 
looking  forward  to  death  as  her  only  relief.  The 
conclusion  of  the  tale  brought  Mr.  Burke  to  his  own 
door;  turning  round  with  much  solemnity  of  manner, 
he  addressed  her^  ^^  Young  woman,  you  have  told  a 
pathetic  story ;  whether  true  or  not  is  best  known 
to  yourself;  but  tell  me,  have  you  a  serious  and 
settled  wish  to  quit  your  present  way  of  life,  if  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  ?"  **  Indeed,  Sir, 
I  would  do  any  thing  to  quit  it." — **  Then  come  in,** 
was  the  reply ;  "  Here  Mrs.  Webster,**  said  he  to 
the  housekeeper,  who  lived  in  the  family  for  about 
30  years,  *^  here  is  a  new  recruit  for  the  kitchen ; 
take  care  of  her  for  the  night,  and  let  her  have  every 
thing  suitable  to  her  condition,  till  we  can  inform 
Mrs.  Burke  of  the  matter.** — She  remained  a  short 
time  under  the  eye  of  the  family,  was  then  provided 
with  a  place,  and  turned  out  afterwards  a  well- 
behaved  woman. 

His  playfulness  of  manner  was  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  humanity  and  good  nature,  as  the 
following  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time 
wiU  testify : — 

Two  strolling  players  and  their  Wives,  who  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Penn  and 
Beaconsfield,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  liberal  patro- 
nage of  Mr.  Burke,  had  acquired  some  celebrity  from 
performing,  by  means  of  rapid  changes  in  dress  and 
considerable  powers  of  mimickry,  all  the  characters 
in  the  pieces  which  they  represented.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  a  fox-hunter  was  to  be  exhibited,  to 
whom  a  pair  of  leather  small-clothes  was  deemed  an 
indispensable  article  of  dress,  but  unfortunately  there 
was  no  such  article  in  their  wardrobe.     In  this 
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dilemma^  Mr.  Burke^  who  was  then  at  General 
Haviland's  at  Penn,  and  whose  invention  and  assist- 
ance commonly  contrived  to  overcome  their  dif&cul- 
ties,  was  applied  to :  for  a  moment  he  was  at  faidt, 
but  soon  recollected  that  the  identical  garment  formed 
part  of  his  host's  military  costimie.  How  to  procure 
it,  however,  was  the  difficulty ;  to  ask  for  it  they 
knew  would  have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner 
a  species  of  profanation :  the  old  general  was  held 
fast  in  bed  by  the  gout,  the  wardrobe  stood  close  to 
the  bed,  and  in  this  seemingly  secure  station  was 
deposited  the  leathern  indispensables.  **  Come,  Dick," 
said  Mr.  Burke  to  his  brother  Bichard,  who  equally 
enjoyed  a  jest  of  this  kind,  **  we  must  out-general 
the  general ;  you  must  be  the  decoy,  and  I  shall  be 
thief;  attack  the  old  soldier  on  his  favourite  military 
topic,  lead  him  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where 
his  prowess  was  displayed  with  Wolfe,  fight  the 
battle  and  slay  the  slain  once  more;  and  in  the 
mean  time  if  my  fingers  be  nimble  and  my  luck 
good,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  march  off  with  the 
breeches." — This  jocular  scheme  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  subsequently  afforded  a  frequent 
topic  for  merriment  to  the  visitors  at  Penn. 

On  another  occasion,  a  strolling  party  at  Beacons- 
field  had  called  at  Butler's-court,  to  know  what  play 
their  patron  wotdd  be  pleased  to  order;  one  of 
Shakespeare's  was  mentioned,  when  Mr.  Burke  in- 
quiring of  the  manager,  whether  from  the  strength 
of  his  company  reasonable  justice  coulcl  be  done  to 
the  characters,  some  difficulty  was  started  about  one 
of  them,  an  official  personage,  called  in  the  play  the 
Recorder.    Just  at  that  moment  Richard  Burke, 
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(ben  Record^  of  Bristol,  opened  the  door  of  the 
room,  biit  observing  a  stranger  in  seeming  confer- 
ence with  his  brother,  attempted  to  withdraw,  when 
Edmund  instantly  and  happily  observed — '*  Here,'* 
said  he  to  the  Thespian  hero,  '^  is  a  gentleman  who 
will  suit  you  exactly : — Come  hither,  Dick,  we  want 
you;  or  in  other  words,  Mr.  Manager,  to  speak 
with  due  theatrical  correctness — *  Enter  Mr.  Re- 
corder.* ** 

To  these  ammements  he  frequently  treated  all  his 
servants  for  the  benefit  of  the  players,  when  their 
success  in  finding  auditors  had  been  indifferent ;  and 
by  way  of  enhancing  the  treat,  often  sent  them  off  in 
his  carriage,  and  any  other  vehicles  at  hand,  when 
he  did  hot  go  himself.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
the  house  being  literally  emptied  of  all  the  establish- 
ment, save  Mrs.  Burke,  two  noblemen  unexpectedly 
arrived  from  London,  for  whom  shis  had  not  only  to 
make  tea,  but  to  become  codk  and  footman,  by  boiling 
the  water  herself,  and  by  carrying  the  tea  eqiiipage  to 
the  drawing-room, — offices  in  which  her  noble  gtiests 
Very  good-humouredly  volunteered  to  assist ;  until 
at  length  one  df  the  under  gardeners  appearing, 
relieved  the  hostess  from  her  embarrassment. 

In  June  1781,  the  appearance  of  some  Persees, 
sent  from ,  India  in  a  diplomatic  capacity^  exdted 
considerable  notice  iii  London,  and  being  s^edall^ 
recommended  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  carrii^  then!  to  visit 
th^  chief  objects  of  curiosity"  in  the  metropolis,  ahd 
among  othet  pldces  the  House  of  Cotnnldns,  and  the 
King^s  Levee.  On  the  discussion  bf  India  affairs, 
partly  connected  with  the  mission  of  these 
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he  addressied  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  (Sir  William)  Jones — 

^'  I  do  not  know  I  can  justify  mfself  in  the  liberty 
I  take  with  you ;  but  confiding  in  your  humanity 
and  condescension,  I  beg  if  you  have  leisure  for  it, 
that  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  breakfast  with  me, 
and  assist  me  with  your  opinion  and  advice  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Bengal  bill.  The  natives  of  the  East, 
to  whose  literature  you  have  done  so  much  justice, 
are  particularly  under  your  protection  for  their 
rights.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest 
esteem  and  regard,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
obedient  humble  servant,  ^  Edm.  Bueke." 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  also  in  June,  of  this  year, 
to  repeal  the  Marriage  Act»  excited  particular  notice, 
on  account  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  Burke  as  its 
chief  opponent,  the  two  firiends  supporting  their 
respective  views  with  extraordinary  ability.  Those 
of  the  former  were  considered  too  general  and  too 
philoflophical  for  a  practical  statesman,  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  world,  while  the  latter  seemed  to  keep 
his  eye  more  on  facts,  on  the  truth  of  his  general 
principles,  and  on  their  application  to  the  condition 
of  society  in  this  country.  It  was  rejected  without 
a  division ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Fox  took  up  the  matter 
from  a  family  feeUng,-~the  aversion  shown  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  family  to  his  mother's  marriage 
with  his  father.  Some  of  the  ideas  thrown  out  by 
the  Member  for  Malton  are  said  to  have  furnished 
a  few  hlnta  to  Mr.  Malthus  in  his  work  on  popu* 
lation. 

8  c  S 
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It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  look  back  and  trace  the 
contradictory  opinions  entertained  of  statesmen^ — 
the  most  vilified  of  all  the  animals  in  the  creation — at 
different  periods  of  their  career  militant,  and  the  little 
credit  they  receive  for  the  most  honest  opinions  and 
conduct,  when  unwilling  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
zealots  of  different  parties.  At  this  time  the  Tories 
considered  Mr.  Burke  one  of  their  most  formidable 
adversaries,  while  some  of  the  more  violent  Whigs 
thought  him  little  better  than  half  a  Tory,  verifying 
the  line  of  Pope— 

"  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory/' 

The  former  occasionally  hinted  that  he  treated  rank, 
wealth,  and  connexion,  with  too  little  ceremony ;  the 
other  that  he  was  too  aristocratical  in  his  notions  for 
a  bold  and  dedded  Whig.  **  I  admired,  as  every 
body  did,  the  talents,  but  not  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Burke,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  writing  of  this  parti- 
cular period,  and  his  reasons  for  questioning  the 
latter  are  rather  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  bishop 
-— '*  His  opposition  to  the  clerical  petition  first  excited 
my  suspicion  of  his  being  a  high  Churchman  in 
re^gion,  and  a  Tory,  perhaps  an  aristocratic  Tory, 
in  the  state."* 

Alluding  to  these  accusations  in  the  speech  on  the 
Marriage  Act  just  mentioned,  he  gives  the  substance 
of  those  doctrines,  which,  having  more  fully  illus- 
trated ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  then  chaifped 
with  having  broached  for  the  first  time ;— doctrines 
which  teach  no  more  than  the  strict  preservation  of 
all  the  rights  of  all  the  orders,  high  and  low,  in  die 
state ;  and  whieh,  whether  known  to  us  as  Whig- 
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gism  or  Toryism,  contains  the  main  prindplee  of 
sound  patriotism. 

*^  I  sm  accused,  I  am  told  abroad,  of  being  a  man 
of  aristocratic  principles.  If  by  aristocracy  they 
mean  the  peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admiration,  nor 
vulgar  antipathy  towards  them ;  I  hold  their  order 
in  cold  and  decent  respect.  I  hold  them  to  be  of 
an  absolute  necessity  in  the  constitution ;  but  I 
think  they  are  only  good  when  kept  within  their 
proper  bounds 

**  If  by  the  aristocracy,  which  indeed  comes  near^ 
to  the  point,  they  mean  an  adherence  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  against  the  poor  and  weak,  this  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  very  extraordinary  part.  I  have  incurred 
the  odium  of  gentlemen  in  this  House,  for  not  pay- 
ing sufficient  regard  to  men  of  ample  property. 
When,  indeed,  the  smallest  rights  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  kingdom  are  in  question,  I  would  set 
my  face  against  any  act  of  pride  and  power, 
countenanced  by  the  highest  that  are  in  it ;  and  if  it 
should  come  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  a  contest 
of  blood — ^my  part  is  taken ;  I  would  take  my  fate 
with  the  poor,  and  low,  and  feeble. 

^*  But  if  these  people  come  to  turn  their  liberty 
into  a  cloak  for  maliciousness,  and  to  seek  a  privi- 
lege of  exemption,  not  from  power,  but  from  the 
rules  of  morality  and  virtuous  discipline,  then  I 
wotQd  join  my  hand  to  make  them  feel  the  force, 
which  a  few,  united  in  a  good  cause,  have  over  a 
multitude  of  the  profligate  and  ferocious." 

To  a  new  and  brilliant  recruit  to  the  banners  of 
Opposition,  already  rich  in  one  department — and 
that  an  envied  department-4)f  fame,  and  with  whom 
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$8  a  member  of  tlie  Literary  Club  be  had  been  for 
some  time  acquainted,  he  is  said  to  have  given  some 
friendly  though  disregarded  advice  on  his  first  effwts 
in  Parliament  which  were  made  in  the  course  o£ 
this  session. 

This  was  the  witty  and  ingenious  Mr.  Sheridan^ 
who,  possessed  of  talents  the  most  useful,  and  even 
splendid,  only  wanted  industry  to  become  equal  to 
some  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  age.  Even  as  it 
was,  indolent  and  dissipated,  neglecting  study  and 
averse  to  business,  his  uncommon,  natural  powers 
always  placed  him  in  the  first  rank.  A  good  poet, 
he  would  not  cultivate  poetry;  the  fiirst  comic 
dramatist  of  the  age,  and  almost  in  our  language^ 
he  deserted  the  drama;  a  shrewd  politician,  he 
wanted  that  solidity  of  thought  and  conduct,  whicfa^ 
after  all,  form  the  surest  passports  of  public  men  to 
public  favour;  a  powerful  orator,  he  would  not 
always  cultivate  that  degree  ci  knowledge  which 
could  alone  render  it  efiective  and  convincing  in  the 
assembly  which  he  had  to  address*  He  was  ready, 
shrewd,  and  remarkably  cool  in  temper  in  debate, 
but  like  some  advocates  at  the  bar  whose  example 
few  prudent  men  would  desire  to  imitate,  he  seemed 
often  to  pidc  up  his  case  from  the  statements  of  the 
opposite  side.  Power,  fortune,  and  distinction,  all 
the  induc^nents  which  usually  work  on  the  minds 
of  men,  threw  out  their  lures  in  vain  to  detach  him 
from  pleasure,  to  which  alone  he  was  a  constant 
votary. 

With  all  these  deductions,  his  exertions  in  Parlia^ 
ment  were  frequent  and  vigorous,  and  often  very 
powerful;  his  wit  and  ingenuity  never  failed   to 
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amuse  and  iaterest,  if  they  did  not  persuade ;  with 
greater  preparation  for  Parliamentary  discussioii, 
few  could  haye  produced  a  s^iiger  impressipn. 
His  speech  on  the  B^um  charge,  of  more  than  five 
hours'  continuance,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest 
orations  ever  delivered  in  Parliament,  drew  from 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  compliments  of 
a  high  and  unusual  order ;  and  from  the  houae 
generally,  and  the  galleries, — ^members,  peers, 
strangers  of  all  sorts  by  common  consent — vehement 
shouts  of  applause  and  the  unusual  tribute  of  clap- 
ping of  hands.  With  such  powers,  who  but  must 
regret  their  inadequate  exercise,  and  unhonoured 
close  ?  For  it  is  melancholy  to  remember  that  this 
admired  man,  the  firiend  of  the  great,  the  pride  of 
wits,  the  admiration  of  senates,  the  delight  of  thea- 
tres, the  persevering  champion  of  his  party  for  so 
many  years,  should  at  length  be  permitted  to  termi- 
nate his  career  in  humiliating  distress ;  adding  an- 
oth^  to  the  many  instances  too  familiar  to  us,  of 
great  talents  de^tute  of  the  safeguards  of  correct 
principle  or  ordinary  prudence. 

Inferior  to  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom,  at  one  time  he 
professed  to  look  up  as  a  guide,  in  some  natural 
gifts,  in  moral  strength  of  charaeter,  in  extent  of 
knowledge,  in  industry,  and  mental  activity,  and 
in  what  may  be  termed,  the  very  highest  order  of 
political  genius,  there  were  in  their  history  several 
points  of  resemblance.  Natives  of  the  same 
coimtry,  they  sprang  from  that  rank  in  life  which 
i|9  compelled  to  work  its  own  way  to  wealth  or 
eminence.  From  the  study  of  the  law  in  England, 
they  were  both  weaned  by  the  attractions  of  general 
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literature ;  and  from  this  again,  by  the  more  ani- 
"mating  bustle  of  politics ;  it  was  their  fate  to 
struggle  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  up- 
hill path  of  Opposition  for  a  momentary  enjoy- 
ment of  power,  which  was  no  sooner  obtained,  than 
it  was  as  suddenly  snatched  from  their  grasp.  lU 
success,  however,  did  not  shake  their  constancy; 
disinterestedness  was  in  an  eminent  degree  a  merit 
of  both.  For  amid  unparalleled  shiftings  of  principle 
and  of  party,  by  men  who  had  not  the  apology  of 
stinted  or  embarrassed  fortunes  to  plead,  they  con- 
tinued faithful  to  their  leaders ;  a  fidelity  not  less 
honourable  than  remarkable,  for  it  was  imitated  by 
few.  In  addition  to  these  coincidences,  the  similarity 
may  be  carried  a  point  further.  Though  always 
foremost  in  the  support  of  their  party,  they  rose 
superior  to  party  feelings  when  the  public  safety 
seemed  endangered — Mr.  Burke  on  occasion  of  the 
riots  in  1780 ;  Mr.  Sheridan  during  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore.  The  French  Revolution  misled  the  latter, 
as  it  did  many  other  able  and  ingenious,  though 
perhaps  not  very  profound  or  reflecting  men ;  and, 
on  this  account,  in  the  language  of  the  former,  they 
became  **  separated  in  politics  for  ever.^ 

A  resolution  of  Congress  to  recall  General  Bur- 
goyne  from  his  parole  in  England  induced  Mr.  Burke, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  latter,  to  address  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
in  August,  1781,  requesting  his  influence  to  get  the 
order  rescinded.  The  philosopher  was  more  than 
usually  polite  in  reply.  **  Mr.  Burke  always  stood 
high  in  my  esteem ;  and  his  affectionate  concern  for 
his  friend  renders  him  still  more  amiable;"  expressing 
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for  him  in  another  sentence  what  perhaps  no  other 
English  statesman  of  any  party  enjoyed,  *'  great  and 
invariable  respect  and  affection." 

In  support  of  the  amendment  to  the  address  moved 
by  Mr.  Fox,  November  27th,  1781,  Mr.  Burke 
uttered  a  bitter  philippic  against  the  principle  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  figure  of  shearing 
the  wolf,  in  allusion  to  the  right  of  taxing  America, 
which  the  minister  still  insisted  on,  made  a  very 
strong  impression  on  the  House;  when  after  descant- 
ing on  our  repeated  losses  and  defeats,  he  went  on  to 
expose  the  folly  of  claiming  rights  which  could  not 
be  enforced — 

''  But  he  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  these  rights,  which  had  cost  us  so  much,  and 
which  were  likely  to  cost  us  our  all.  Good  Ood! 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for 
which  we  went  to  war  ?  Oh,  excellent  rights !  CHi, 
valuable  rights !— Valuable  you  should  be,  for  we 
have  paid  dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh  valuable 
rights !  that  have  cost  Britain  thirteen  provinces, 
four  islands,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more 
than  seventy  millions  of  money!  Oh,  wonderfikl 
rights  !  £hat  have  lost  to  Great  Britain  heir  empire 
on  the  ocean,  her  boasted,  grand,  and  substantial 
superiority,  which  made  the  world  bend  before  her ! 
Oh,  inestimable  rights !  that  have  taken  from  us  our 
rank  among  nations,  our  importance  abroad  and?our 
happiness  at  home;  that  have  taken  from  us  our 
trade,  our  manufactures,  and  our  commerce;  that 
have  reduced  us  from  the  most  flourishing  empire  in 
the  world,  to  be  one  of  the  most  compact,  unenviable 
powers  on  the  face  of  the  globe  \    Oh,  wonderful 
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righto !  that  are  likely  to  take  horn  va  d  that  yet 

I 


**  What  were  theae  ri^te  ?  Can  any  man  desorSie 
them  ?  Can  any  man  give  them  a  body  and  scral,  a 
tangible  subetance,  answerable  to  all  these  mighty 
costs  ?  We  did  all  this  because  we  had  a  right  to  do 
it ;  that  was  exactly  the  Uct^^*  And  all  this  we 
dared  to  do  because  we  dared.' 

^  We  had  a  right  to  tax  Amarica,  says  the  nohle 
lord,  and  as  we  had  a  xigfat»  we  must  do  it.  We 
must  risk  erery  thing,  forfeit  every  thing,  think  of 
no  consequences,  take  no  ooasideration  into  view  but 
our  right ;  consult  no  abili^,  nor  measure  our  right 
with  our  power,  but  must  have  our  right.  Oh! 
miserahie  and  infieituated  ministers !  miserable  and 
undone  eotmtry !  not  to  know  that  right  signifies 
nothing  without  mighty  that  the  claim  without  the 
power  of  enforcing  it  was  nugatory  and  idle  in  the 
copyhold  of  rival  states,  or  of  immense  bodies  of 
peo|^.  Oh  !  says  a  silly  man  fiill  oi  his  prerogative 
d  dominion  over  a  few  beaste  of  the  fields  there  is 
excellent  wool  on  the  back  of  a  wolf,  and  therefore 
he  mnet  be  sheared.  What !  shear  a  wolf?  Yes. 
But  will  he  eomply?  have  you  considered  the 
trouble  ?  how  "Will  you  get  this  wool  ?  Oh !  I  have 
considered  nothing,  and  I  will  consider  nothing  but 
my  right :  a  wolf  is  an  animal  that  has  wool ;  all 
animals  that  have  wool  are  to  be  shorn,  and  there- 
fore I  will  shear  the  wolf.  This  was  just  the  kind 
of  reasoning  urged  by  the  Minister,  and  this  the 
counsel  he  had  given." 

The  omission  in  Lord  Comwallis's  capitulation  of 
any  article  to  secure  the  American  loyaljste  s^rvii^ 
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in  the  British  army  finom  the  veBgeiaioe  of  tkrar 
countrymea,  fonned  another  topic  <of  isdignaiit  re* 
proach  with  Mr»  Burke.  Nexlidaykberetttrsedtothe 
charge  with  imdimiiiiaihed  ^^Urit ;  iaiiom^  in  a  ftir 
days  by  two  reaewate  of  the  jaQtim  reapeotiiig  8t. 
£u$tatiu8 ;  ageseral  feeling  eyfetjug  tim/t  the  peofte 
of  that  inland  had  been  uBJUfitifiably  troated,  which 
the  heavy  damages  afterwards  awarded  by  jiuraM 
against  th^  commanders,  naval  and  ittiUtary»  served 
to  confirm. 

Shwtly  afterward  he  presented  a^  petition  to  the 
House»  privately  conveyed  to  hiin»  written  im  ib» 
blank  leaf  of  an  octavo  volume  with  blaok  lead  pencil 
(pen  and  ink  being  denied  him),  from  Mr.  hmxr^mi, 
American  Envoy  to  Holland,  who,  being  captured 
on  his  passage,  had  been  ecHnmitted  to  the  tower  4 
year  before ;  the  seeming  rigour  of  the  ease  exciting 
all  his  sensibility, -the  cause  of  the  primmer  was 
taken  up  with  such  warmth,  that  be  was  libscated 
on  bail  shortly  afterward,  and  soon  exchanged  for 
General  Burgoyne.  On  this  occaai<w  (Dec  $d)  an 
unusual  degree  of  courtesy  was  shown  lum  I^  tibe 
House ;  for  not  being  in  his  plaee  when  tike  privatf 
business  had  concluded^  and  jMr.  Fox  saying  be  was 
sure  his  honourable  friend  had  not  departed  from  his 
intention,  it  was  agreed  to  await  his  arrival  rathv 
than  proceed  to  other  business. 

Several  of  the  politicians  of  Ireland  being  in  4ie 
habit  of  occasionally  consulting  him  on  the  public 
measures  adopted  there.  Lord  Kaounare  at  this 
moment  solicited  his  opinion  on  a  bill  then  in 
progress  for  the  alleged  relief  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, particularly  in  matters  of  education;    to 
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which  he  replied  in  a  letter  *  dated  Slst  of  Fe*- 
bnuuy,  178S,  soon  after  published  without  his  con- 
sent in  the  Irish  metropolis.  This  piece,  occupy- 
ing 80  octavo  pages,  which  has  all  his  accustomed 
force  and  perspicuity,  was  written  amid  a  multi- 
plicity of  business,  public  and  private,  allowing  him 
so  little  leisure  that  it  was  said  to  be  dictated  some- 
times while  eating  a  family  dinner,  sometimes  while 
dressing,  or  even  engaged  in  familiar  conversation. 

In  public  he  was  occupied,  after  the  recess,  in 
supporting  some  motions  of  Mr.  Fox  against  Lord 
Sandwich  and  the  Admiralty  Board ;  on  the  employ- 
inent  of  General  Ainold  as  "  a  rebel  to  rebels ;"  on 
the  Ordnance  Estimates ;  in  an  aUe  reply  to  the 
new  American  Secretary  (Mr.  Welbore  Ellis) ;  on 
General  Conway's  motion,  February  SSd,  for  termi- 
nating the  war  with  the  colonies,  which  reduced  the 
Ministerial  majority  to  one ;  and  on  Lord  John 
Cavendish's  motion  of  censure  on  Ministers,  March 
8th. 

In  animadverting  on  the  difficulty  of  proposing 
new  taxes  (March  6th)  he  observed  with  his  accus- 
tomed felicity  of  satire,  that  on  looking  over  the 
blessed  fruits  of  Lord  North's  administration,  he 
found  the  country  loaded  with  ten  new  taxes — ^beer, 
wine,  soap,  leather,  horses,  coaches^  post-chaises, 
post-horses,  stamps,  and  servants ; — recollecting  that 
he  had  omitted  sugar  in  this  enumeration,  he  re- 
marked that  since  St.  Christopher's  was  lost,  and 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  must  probably  follow,  the 
omission  was  of  small  importance,  as  we  should  soon 
have  no  sugar  to  tax. 

*  Burke's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 
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*'  What  fresh  burdens  can  the  Noble  Lord  add  to 
this  taxed  and  taxing  nation  ?  We  are  taxed  in 
riding  and  in  walking,  in  staying  at  home  and  in 
going  abroad,  in  being  masters  or  in  being  servants^ 
in  drinking  wine  or  in  drinking  beer ;  in  shorty  in 
eveiy  way  possible* » 

'^  But  viewing  the  account,"  he  continued,  ^'  in  a 
mercantile  form,  he  must  confess  that  for  a  hundred 
millions  of  money,  we  had  purchased  a  fall  equiya- 
lent  of  disaster.  If  we  were  debtor  by  less  in  that 
sum  of  money,  we  were  also  creditor  by  less  in  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  thirteen  continental  pro- 
vinces, besides  St.  Vincent's,  Grenada,  Dominica, 
Tobago,  St  Christopher's,  Senegal,  Pensacola,  and 
Minorca,  worth,  at  a  moderate  computation,  four 
millions  and  a  half  annually." 

When  at  length  this  long  and  arduous  political 
struggle  terminated  (19th  March,  1782),  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry,  amid  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  Opposition,  he  afforded  an  example  of 
moderation  by  checking  the  too  clamorous  joy  of 
his  friends,  and  reminding  them  how  many  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter;  how  necessary  it 
was  to  guard  against  their  own  favourite  desires, 
opinions,  vanity,  love  of  power,  or  emolument; 
how  much  the  public  expected  from  them;  and 
how  much  they  stood  pledged  to  achieve;  in 
which  recommendation  he  was  seconded  by  Ge- 
neral Conway,  another  amiable  and  moderate  man. 
— ^Recollecting  the  dictation  which  Mr.  Fox  often 
wished  to  assume  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party, 

*  This  idea  was  dilated  into  an  amusing  article  wluch  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  a  oelelirated  periodical  work  devoted  to  criticism. 
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ft  fa  dJAeult  to  beliere  that  this  lecture  was  not 
chiefly  meant  for  him;  from  a  misgiving  in  tiie 
mind  of  Us  coadjutor  (so  truly  verified  by  the  result) 
that  his  rashness,  or  impatience  of  superior  lead  or 
influence,  would  ultimately  ruin  the  party. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  subject  of  the 
ezdlange  of  Mr.  Laurens  for  General  Burgoyne, 
drew  fix>m  Mr.  Burke  the  following  characteristic 
letter,  the  momiiig  of  the  first  decisive  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war : — 

"  Deab  Snt, 

^  Your  most  obliging  letter  demanded  an  early 
answer.  It  has  not  received  the  acknowledgment 
wjiich  was  so  justly  due  to  it.  But  Providence  has 
trell  supplied  my  deficiencies  ;  and  the  delay  of  the 
aliswer  has  made  it  mudi  more  satisfactory  than  at 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  dared  to 
promise  myself  it  could  be. 

'*  I  congratulate  you  as  the  friend  of  America,  I 
trunt  as  not  the  enemy  of  England,  I  am  sure  as 
the  fiidnd  of  mankind,  on  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  carried  by  a  majority  of  19>  at 
two  o'clock  this  morning,  in  a  very  full  House.  It 
was  the  declaration  of  234 ;  I  think  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  whole.  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  a 
speedy  peace  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
English  nation,  perhaps  to  a  general  peace;  and 
that  our  happiness  may  be  an  inti^oduction  to  that 
of  the  world  at  large.  I  most  sincerely  congratu- 
late you  on  the  event. 

**  1  wish  t  could  say  that  I  have  accomplished 
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toy  connnission.  Difficulties  remain.  Bnt»  as  Mr. 
Laurens  Is  released  from  his  confinement,  and  has 
recovered  his  health  tolerably,  he  may  wait,  I  hope, 
without  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  for  the  final 
adjustment  of  this  troublesome  business.  He  is  ah 
exceedingly  agreeable  and  honourable  man.*  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  speaks  of  you  as  I  do ;  and  is  perfectly 
sensible  of  your  warm  and  friendly  interposition  in 
his  favour.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
highest  possible  esteem  and  regard,  dear  Sir, 
^'  Your  most  faithful  and 

"  Obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Edmund  Burke. 

"  London,  Charles  Street, 
Feb.  28th,  1782," 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  another  proof  of  Mr. 
Burke's  kindness  of  disposition,  that  he  had,  as  he 
said,  until  very  recently,  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  General  Burgoyne.  On  the  second  debate 
(December  17th)  the  General  said — 

'^  Gratitude  did  not  come  up  to  the  true  magnitude 
of  the  feelings  he  experienced  towards  him  (Mr. 
Burke),  and  he  reverenced  him  the  more  because  he 
knew  the  real  source  of  his  attachment  to  proceed 

*  This  character  is  belieyed  to  have  been  just,  being  distin- 
guished afterwards  in  his  native  country  for  uncommon  disinte- 
rested&eiB  and  contempt  for  the  common  scrambling  after  place 
and  power,  too  common  even  in  republican  America.  He  resided 
after  the  peace  chiefly  on  his  estate ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1792, 
desired  his  body  to  be  burned  to  ashes  in  his  garden  by  nine 
favourite  Negroes,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
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principally  from  a  generous  concern  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  a  disinterested  feeling  for  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  J3Le  considered  the  Jriendskip  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  as  the  greatest  blessings  as 
fveUas  the  greatest  honour,  that  had  ever  happened 
to  him  in  his  lifer 

About  the  same  time,  General  Conway,  on  another 
subject,  gave  utterance  to  a  nearly  similar  eiqiression 
of  sentiment,  by  saying  **  that  he  had  an  esteem  for 
the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  perhaps 
superior  to  any  he  felt  for  any  other  man  what* 
ever.** 
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Thus  had  terminated  the  most  hard  and  ably- 
fought  party  contest  in  our  history,  and  with  it  vir- 
tually the  war  in  which  it  originated ;  but  it  did 
not  leave  Mr.  Burke,  as  it  found  him,  undisputed 
leader  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Fox,  his  political  pupil  and  friend,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  treading  closely  on  his  heels  in 
Parliament,  and  who  had  now  advanced  to  an  equa- 
lity in  the  conduct  of  business  there,  and  to  superior 
popularity  out  of  doors,  finally  took  the  lead.  For 
this  there  were  some  obvious  reasons.  Inferior  to 
his  tutor,  as  a  great  and  commanding  orator, 
and  what  ought  to  be  of  more  consequence  to 
the  coimtry — as  a  wise  and  soimd  statesman,  he 
frequently  excelled  most  men  in  vigour  of  debate ; 
but  more  especially  possessed  a  peculiar  tact  beyond 
all  his  contemporaries  and  all  his  predecessors 
without  exception,  for  being  at  the  head  of  a  poli-* 
tical  party.  He  enjoyed  all  the  weight  which  birth 
and  connexion  (and  these  are  essential  objects  among 
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the  Whigs  of  England)  could  give :  his  acquaintance 
with  the  great  was  necessarily  extensive,  and  his 
friendships  nearly  as  general ;  with  the  young,  by 
community  of  pursuits  and  pleasures,  with  the  old 
and  staid,  by  community  of  information  and  talent. 
His  fortune  originally  was  considerable,  had  it 
not  been  squandered,  his  temper  in  general  easy, 
his  thirst  for  popularity  excessive,  his  manners 
adapted  to  gain  it,  and  his  sacrifices  to  ensure  it ; 
his  very  faults  and  weaknesses  were  with  many 
more  matter  of  jest  and  favour  than  of  censure. 
Some  of  his  doctrines  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  who  placed  confidence  in  his  sincerity ;  and 
with  scarcely  a  shilling  he  could  call  his  own,  they 
were  pleased  to  think  him  in  spirit  the  most  inde- 
pendent. 

In  all  these  points  he  had  the  advantage  over  his 
coadjutor,  who  also  suffered  some  loss  of  weight  by 
his  rejection  at  Bristol,  by  his  disregard  of  the 
popular  voice  when  he  thought  it  ill-directed,  by  a 
more  imcompromising  temper,  by  being  supposed  a 
dependant  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and,  among  a 
certain  class,  by  being  a  native  of  Ireland.  There 
was  imquestionably  a  jealousy  through  life  of  the 
merits  and  influence  of  Mr.  Burke,  even  among 
many  who  advocated  the  same  cause,  which  nothing 
but  very  uncommon  powers  and  exertions  enabled 
him  to  surmount,  and  of  which  he  frequently  com* 
plained.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  however, 
he  had  kept  the  effective  lead  in  the  Ciommons  for 
ten  years ;  and,  had  Lord  North  fallen  three  years 
sooner^  would  have  been  made  eflScient  Minister ;  the 
common  opinion,  early  expressed  at  the  table  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  being,  that  "  he  was  the  only 
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man  who  could  save  the  empire  from  dismember-* 
ment"  Even  just  before  that  Minister's  resignation, 
he  himself  remarks  he  had  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  public  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  jea- 
lousy and  obloquy  which  had  assailed  him  during 
much  of  his  career.  ^'  I  do  not  say  I  saved  my 
country — ^I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  much  service. 
There  were  few  indeed  that  did  not  at  that  time 
acknowledge  it." 

That  Mr.  Fox  should  now  prevail,  with  West- 
minster at  his  back,  with  unbounded  popularity  in 
the  nation,  and  the  advantage  of  that  aristocratic 
feeling  in  his  favour,  obviously  inherent  in  the  public 
mind  on  all  public  matters,  forms  no  cause  for  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Burke,  who  considered  humility  in  the 
estimate  of  ourselves  a  species  of  moral  duty,  sub- 
mitted to  the  sense  of  his  party  without  a  murmur. 
A  vain  man  would  have  resented  this ;  a  weak  one 
complained  of  it ;  an  ambitious  or  selfish  one  pro- 
bably taken  advantage  of  it  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  quit  the  connexion  for  ever,  and  throw  the  weight 
of  his  name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  scale. 

In  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  office,  his  share  was 
a  seat  in  the  Privy  Ciouncil,  and  the  Paymaster-Ge- 
neralship of  the  Forces,  then  the  most  lucrative 
office  in  the  State,  and  remarkable  for  having  been 
held  by  Lords  Chatham,  Holland,  North,  and  Charles 
Townshend,  previous  to  their  becoming  first  Minis- 
ters. Considerable  surprise  was  expressed  at  his 
not  being  included  in  the  Cabinet;  one  reason 
assigned  for  which  was  his  desire  to  purge  the  office 
in  question  of  its  acknowledged  impurities,  though 
the  real  one  perhaps  was  the  necessities  of  his  party, 
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which  required  the  Cabinet  offices  for  men  of  greater 
family  and  Parliamentary  interest,  though'  of  far 
iirferior  talents ;  and  also  it  should  be  added,  for 
the  gratification  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  his  friends, 
who  enjoyed  a  much  larger  share  of  the  royal 
favour.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Burke  drove  no 
bargain  on  the  subject  for  himself,  expressing  to 
his  friends  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  a  great 
statesman  of  the  present  day,* — ^namely,  his  willing- 
ness to  serve  his  country,  not  where  ambition  might 
dictate,  but  where  the  general  interests  of  govern- 
ment required.  His  moderation  will  be  still  more 
esteemed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  chief  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  Administration  were  committed 
to  his  direction  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
To  this  he  alluded  three  months  afterwards  on  the 
discussions  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

After  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  mode- 
ration, forbearance,  disinterestedness,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  it  may  be  designated,  was  not  misplaced. 
Those  who  affect  humility  in  political  consequience 
will  commonly  be  taken  at  their  word  by  their 
associates ;  and  an  attentive  inquirer  will  find  that 
Mr.  Burke  constantly  made  this  mistake  throughout 
his  public  life.  The  pride  of  the  Whig  Aristocracy 
indeed  had  scarcely  begun,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
to  thaw  during  the  most  active  part  of  his  career, 
and  he  was  therefore  perhaps  constrained  to  give 
way  to  the  more  potent  influence  of  birth  and 
family  influence ;  but  whiggism  was,  and  no  doubt 
deserved  to  be,  injured  by  the  arrangement :— on  the 

♦  Riglit  Hon.  George  Canning — Speech  at  Liverpool^  Septan* 
ber,  1822. 
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present  occasion  he  ought,  beyond  doubt,  to  have 
been  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  he  insisted  upon  it,  a 
seat  could  not  well  have  been  refused.  The  omis- 
sion certainly  hurt  his  political  reputation  among 
many  who  could  not  know  or  appreciate  the  genero- 
sity of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  it  is  ignorantly  urged  as  a  kind  of  re- 
proach, that  though  far  superior  in  talents  to  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet  except  Mr.  Fox,  he  submitted 
to  accept  of  an  inferior  office  in  administration. 

Politics,  however,  unlike  literature,  is  seldom  a 
Republic.  Party  is  Monarchy  in  miniature,  where 
each  must  keep  an  appointed  station  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  where  other  circumstances,  such  as  great 
popularity,  high  rank,  property,  or  weight  in  the 
(Country,  independent  of  talents,  must  combine  to 
constitute  a  chief  suitable  to  the  popular  taste. 

But  were  a  man  in  this  country,  of  great  capacity 
and  attainments,  though  of  little  influence  or  fortune, 
such  for  instance  as  Mr.  Burke  himself  was,  delibe- 
rately to  choose  his  side  in  politics  as  he  would  a 
profession — ^that  is,  for  the  advantages  it  is  likely 
to  bring— he  would  probably  not  be  a  Whig.  That 
numerous  and  powerful  body  is  believed  to  be  too 
tenacious  of  official  consequence  to  part  with  it  to 
talents  alone — and  too  prone  to  consider  high  rank, 
leading  influence,  and  great  family  connexion,  rather 
than  abilities  of  humbler  birth,  as  of  right  entitled 
to  the  first  offices  of  government.  .  Tliey  are  will- 
ing indeed  to  grant  emolument,  but  not  to  grant 
power,  to  any  other  than  lawyers,  who  do  not  mate- 
rially interfere  with  their  views  on  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  government ; — an  opinion  which,  notwith- 
standing the  profession    of  popular  principles,   is 
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believed  to  have  made  them  sometimes  unpopular 
in  the  great  market  of  public  talent,  and  to  have 
driven  many  useful  allies  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Tories. 

His  Majesty,  on  the  change  of  administration^ 
received  his  new  servants  unwillingly,  nor  is  it  great 
matter  for  surprise.  It  is  hard  for  any  man,  and 
most  of  all  perhaps  for  a  king,  to  receive  into  his 
confidence  and  councils  those  who  for  nearly  SM) 
years  together  have  thwarted  his  most  favourite 
views.  So  strong  was  the  aversion  in  his  mind  to 
the  Rockinghams,  that  Lord  Shelburne,  leader  of  ano- 
ther branch  of  Opposition,  was  offered  the  Treasury 
before  it  was  offered  to  the  Marquis,  but  feeling  the 
want  of  sufficient  weight  and  connexion  in  Parliar 
ment,  he  prudently  declined  it.  Lord  Rockingham, 
in  consequence,  insisted,  before  he  accepted  of  office, 
upon  certain  stipulations,  which  were— to  concede 
independence  to  America,  to  introduce  a  system  of 
economy  into  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  and 
to  carry  some  popular  bills  through  Parliament. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Paymaster-General 
were  more  considerable  than  those  of  any  Member 
of  the  Cabinet.  His  Reform  BUI,  though  much 
mutilated,  passed  both  Houses,  as  he  found,  what 
most  reformers  in  time  discover,  that  it  is  easier  to 
propose  public  correctives  when  out  of  office,  than 
to  carry  them  into,  effect  when  in.  Many  good 
reasons,  indeed,  were  assigned  for  the  alterations ; 
and  as  the  measure  even  then  stood,  no  similar  pur- 
gation of  ministerial  influence  by  one  measure  is 
known  in  our  history,  36  offices  eligible  to  be  held 
by  Members  of  Parliament  being  at  once  abolished. 
He  also  declared  his  readiness,  whenever  the  sense 
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af  the  House  would  go  with  him,  to  adopt  every 
part  of  the  plan  he  had  first  proposed. 

The  bill  to  regulate  his  own  office  was  deemed  a 
species  of  feat  in  ingenuity,  labour,  and  knowledge 
of  business ;  the  system  being  so  complicated,  and 
the  abuses  so  ancient,  that  a  universal  feeling  pre- 
vailed among  preceding  Paymasters,  down  to  the 
lowest  clerks  in  the  establishment,  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  one  being  simplified,  or  the  other  amended. 
He  nevertheless  succeeded  in  his  object  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Powel  and  Bembridge,  surren- 
dering to  the  public  the  interest  and  other  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  enormous  sum  of  1,000,000/., 
which  was  not  unfirequentlythe  amount  of  the  Paymas- 
ter's balance  in  hand.  His  disinterestedness  did  not 
stop  there.  As  Treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital  he  be^ 
came  entitled  to  the  profits  of  clothing  the  pensioners, 
amounting  to  700/.  per  annum,  and,  by  a  new  agree- 
ment  with  the  contractor,  managed  to  save  600/. 
more ;  these  sums,  which  as  regular  perquisites  of 
office  might  have  been  enjoyed  without  impropriety 
or  notice,  he  generously  threw  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  by  this  reform 
of  the  office,  47*000/.  per  annum  were  saved  to  the 
public,  of  which  sum  25,300/.  were  the  usual  and 
avowed  perquisites  of  the  Pa3anaster,  which  all  his 
predecessors  constantly  received.  Considering  his 
pecuniary  circumstances,  these  were  no  ordinary 
sacrifices,  and  they  gained  from  the  country  at  large, 
and  from  Parliament,  just  as  much  credit  as  such 
things  voluntarily  given  usually  do— little  notice 
and  no  recompense. 

He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  opening  the  nego- 
ciation  with  Holland,  in  a  variety  of  censures  passed 
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by  Mr.  Oundas  on  the  Govemment  of  India,  and  in 
conceding  independence  to  the  Irish  Parliament^ 
expressing  in  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  some  ingenious  sentiments  in  his  usual  (espe- 
cially in  epistolary  writing)  elegance  of  manner : — 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  The  slight  mark  of  your  Lordship's  remem- 
brance of  an  old  friend,  in  the  end  of  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  to  Lord  Rockingham,  gave  me  very 
great  satisfaction.  It  was  Blways  an  object  of  my 
ambition  to  stand  well  with  you.  I  ever  esteemed 
and  admired  your  public  and  private  virtues,  which 
have  at  length  produced. all  the  effects  which  virtue 
can  produce  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  in  the  universal 
love  of  your  countrymen.  I  assure  you,  my  Lord, 
that  I  take  a  sincere  part  in  the  general  joy ;  and 
hope  that  mutual  affection  will  do  more  for  mutual 
help,  and  mutual  advantage,  between  the  two  king- 
doms than  any  ties  of  artificial  connexion  whatso- 
ever. If  I  were  not  persuaded  of  this,  my  satis- 
faction at  the  late  events  would  not  be  so  complete 
as  it  is.  For,  born  as  I  was  in  Ireland,  and  having 
received,  what  is  equal  to  the  origin  of  one's  being, 
the  improvement  of  it  there,  and  therefore  full  of 
love,  and  I  might  say,  of  fond  partiality  for  Ireland, 
I  should  think  any  benefit  to  her,  which  should  be 
bought  with  the  real  disadvantage  of  this  kingdom, 
or  which  might  tend  to  loosen  the  ties  of  connexion 
between  them,  would  be,  even  to  our  native  country, 
a  blesging  of  a  very  equivocal  kind. 

^^  But  I  am  convinced,  that  no  reluctant  tie  can 
be  a  strong  one,  and  that  a  natural  cheerful  aUiance 
will  be  a  far  securer  link  of  connexion  than  any 
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principle  of  subordination  borne  with  grudging  and 
discontent.  All  these  contrivances  are  for  the  hap- 
piness of  those  they  concern ;  and  if  they  do  not 
effect  this»  they  do  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing. 
Go  on  and  prosper ;  improve  the  liberty  you  have 
obtained  by  your  virtue,  as  a  means  of  national 
prosperity,  and  internal  as  well  as  external  imion. 

^^  I  find  that  Ireland,  among  other  marks  of  her 
just  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grattan  (on  which,  your  Lord- 
ship will  present  him  my  congratulations),  intends 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  honour,  which  is  to  be 
decorated  with  sculpture.  It  will  be  a  pleasiure  to 
you  to  know,  that,  at  this  time,  a  young  man  of 
Ireland  is  here,  who  I  really  think,  as  far  as  my 
judgment  goes,  is  fiiUy  equal  to  our  best  statuaries, 
both  in  taste  and  execution.  If  you  employ  him, 
you  will  encourage  the  rising  arts  in  the  decoration 
of  the  rising  virtue  of  Ireland;  and  though  the 
former,  in  the  scale  of  things,  is  infinitely  below  the 
latter,  there  is  a  kind  of  relationship  between  them. 
I  am  sure  there  has  ever  been  a  dose  connexion 
between  them  in  your  mind.  The  young  mmi's 
name  who  wishes  to  be  employed  is  Hickey.*  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  sentiments 
of  regard  and  esteem,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Edmund  Burke. 

"  WhiteliaU,  June  12th,  178fi." 

*  Another  instance  of  Mr.  Burke's  kindness;  he  had  already 
brought  forward  a  poet  and  painter  of  celebrity,  and  now  wished 
to  do  the  same  by  a  sculptor,  but  he  died  young.  A  good  bust  of 
Mr.  Burke,  by  him,  is  in  existence.  It  was  the  property  of  his 
relative,  Thos*  H.  Burke,  Esq.,  and  has  been  presented  by  him 
lately  to  the  British  Museum. 
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When  the  news  arrived  of  the  great  naval  victoiy 
in  the  West-Indies,  he  declined  to  renew  the  inquiiy 
against  the  commander-in-chief,  respecting  St.  Eus- 
tatius,  saying,  that  on  public  grounds  he  had  brought 
it  forward,  and  on  public  grounds,  if  the  House 
thought  proper,  he  would  let  it  drop ;  and  then, 
after  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  laurel  crown  of 
the  Romans,  concluded  hy  adding — ^^  If  there  were 
a  bald  spot  on  the  head  of  Rodney,  he  would  wil- 
lingly cover  it  with  laurels." 

By  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  promised 
all  his  influence  to  the  popular  cause,  and  who  after- 
wards took  much  credit  to  himself  with  the  people 
of  Westminster  for  the  fact,  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
attend  a  discussion  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  known  opinions,  he  must  have 
opposed ; — ^making  a  sacrifice  in  this  instance,  to  the 
popularity  of  his  friend's  name,  which  he  never  made 
to  his  own. 

Administration,  on  the  whole,  did  much  for  popu- 
larity, and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  their 
aim  to  acquire  it,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  had  been  seized  with  a  prevailing  com- 
plaint of  the  time  named  influenza,  unexpectedly 
died.  Lord  Shelbume,  without  any  intimation  to 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  John  Townshend,  or 
others  of  the  party  attached  to  the  deceased  noble- 
man, instantly  vaulted  from  the  Home  Department 
into  the  vacancy ;  and  they,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
act  with  him,  immediately  resigned. 

This,  which  has  been  usually  considered  a  hasty 
measure,  certainly  did  not  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  an  assertion 
made  by  some,  who  profess  to  have  known  8<Hne- 
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thing  of  the  political  decrets  of  the  time,  that  it 
arose  chiefly  from  the  irritation  of  Mr.  Burke.  The 
s^i^S^tion,  on  the  contrary,  came  £rom  Mr.  Fox, 
whose  importance,  from  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  administration,  was  more  directly  affected  by  that 
event ;  while  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  both,  while 
they  disagreed  with  the  new  head  of  the  Treasury 
on  some  public  points,  entertained  a  strong  dislike 
to  the  private  character  of  the  man :  and  he  in  return 
is  said  to  have  felt  quite  as  cordial  an  aversion  to  them. 

The  origin  of  this  hostility,  particularly  between 
Mr.  Burke  and  the  new  Premier,  which  was  of  long 
continuance,  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  arose  pro- 
bably from  some  peculiar,  perhaps  unconstitutional, 
sentiments  to  which  his  Lordship  had  occasionally 
given  utterance  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  some  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  quoted  afterwards  more  than  once 
in  order  to  condemn — ^to  alleged  inconsistencies 
which  had  occurred  when  he  was  in  office  beforeh- 
and perhaps  to  sometiiing  which  Mr.  Burke  might 
have  heard  of  him  from  his  friend  Mr.  Lauchlan 
Macleane,  when  the  latter  was  his  Lordship's  Under 
Secretary  in  1768. 

That  the  feeling  of  the  Noble  Lord  and  his  friends 
towards  the  late  Paymaster  was  not  less  marked, 
was  obvious  on  the  9th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Fox 
having  justified  the  line  of  conduct  he  himself  had 
pursued,  and  being  replied  to  by  General  Conway, 
who,  with  others  of  their  friends,  had  no/  resigned, 
Mr.  Burke  rose  to  support  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  met 
with  violent  confusion  and  noise  at  the  bar.  For 
a  moment  he  felt  some  emotion,  arising  from  deli- 
cacy, as  he  said,  to  one  part  of  the  House,  and  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  towards  the  other ;  but 
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those  who,  by  the  present  unaccountable  tumult 
seemed  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  knew  where 
to  find  him.^-Adverting  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, he  said  he  was  a  man  of  dear  head  and 
pure  heart,  and  his  successor  was  directly  the  reverse 
— a  man  of  all  others  the  most  unlike  him ;  — add- 
ing, after  a  variety  of  strong  animadversions,  (rather 
a  strange  species  of  apology) — *'  that  he  meant  no 
offence,  but  would  speak  the  honest  conviction  of 
his  mind : — -If  Lord  Shelbume  was  not  a  Catiline 
or  a  Borgia  in  morals,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  thing  but  his  understanding." 

This  nobleman,  with  very  considerable  talents, 
extensive  information,  and,  perhaps,  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coimtry 
than  Mr.  Fox,  who  filled  that  department,  had,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  acquired  a  character  for  poli- 
tical bad  faith.  He  had  been  designated  a  Jesuit, 
and  nick-named  Malagrida  for  some  years  ;  and  in 
other  points  report  had  long  been  busy  with  his  cha- 
racter; he  was  accused  of  insincerity,  of  absolute 
duplicity,  and  even  of  want  of  common  veradty 
toward  his  colleagues,  to  which,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, some  slighter  circumstances  gave  coimtenancey 
though  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  the  more  serious 
charges  w^e  never  proved.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able likewise,  that  the  unknown  writer  of  Junius's 
Letters  seems  to  have  had  a  similac  aversion  to  him, 
for  in  recommending  portraits  of  the  Ministry  to 
the  caricature  pencil  of  Lord  Townshend,  (Miscel- 
laneous Letters,  No.  5,  Sept.  16,  1767,  Woodfall's 
edition)  he  gives  loose  to  his  licentious  satire  on 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State 
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for   the   Southern  Department,  in   the  following 
strain : — 

"  There  is  still  a  young  man,  my  Lord,  who  I 
think  will  make  a  capital  figure  in  the  piece.  His 
features  are  too  happily  marked  to  be  mistaken.  A 
single  line  of  his  face  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  the 
heir  apparent  of  Loyola  and  all  the  College.  A 
little  more  of  the  devil,  my  Lard,  if  you  please  about 
the  eye-brows ;  thafs  enough ;  a  perfect  Malagrida 
I  protest !  So  much  for  his  person ;  and,  as  for  his 
mind,  a  blinking  bull-dog  placed  near  him  will  form 
a  very  natural  type  of  all  his  good  qualities." 

By  the  friends  of  his  Lordship  the  revolt  of  the 
Rockinghams  was  ascribed  to  petulance ;  to  the  dis- 
appointed ambition  of  Mr.  Fox ;  to  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Burke  to  place  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  consequent  discontent 
at  finding  the  Earl's  influence  in  the  highest  quarter 
so  much  greater  than  their  own.     Of  this  superior 
influence,  there  had  been  already  abimdant  proofs 
given  them ;  particularly  in  his  being  offered  the 
Treasury,  as  already  stated,  in  preference  to  the 
Marquis ;  in  securing  almost  unknown  to  that  noble- 
man, the  Order  of  the  Garter  for  himself,  a  heavy 
pension  for  Colonel  Barre,  a  peerage,  a  pension,  and 
the  unusual  honour  of  a  *seat  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  Mr.  Dun- 
ning, both  his  intimate  friends  and  chief  supporters 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  besides  an  imderstood 
obligation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burke,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  let  the  cutting-edge  of  his  Reform 
Bill  glance  harmless  over  the  Duchy  in  question, 
now  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  friend. 
.  The  pension'  to  Colonel  Barre  exciting  animad- 
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version  some  time  afterward  in  the  Conunons,  his 
Lordship  urged  that  it  was  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Rockingham  liimself,  in  lieu  of  the  Pay-office»  which 
he  wished  to  give  to  Mr.  Burke ;  and  that  he  had 
the  letter  in  his  pocket  in  which  the  offer  was  made. 
Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  John  Townshend  peremptorily 
denied  any  such  arrangement  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, called  the  story  an  utter  fabrication,  and  dared 
him  to  produce  the  letter ; — the  letter  never  was  pro- 
duced.    Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Lee,  reiterated 
the  charge  of  breach  of  veracity  on  other  points. 
These  circumstances  account,  in  some  measure,  for 
Mr.  Burke's  increased  aversion  to  the  new  Minister ; 
for  that  he  thought  his  own  motives  pure  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  he  could  not,  he  said,  give  a  stronger  instance 
of  sincerity,  than,  with  a  small  fortune  and  large 
family,  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative  office  to  public  prin* 
ciple.     And  to  the  moment  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  arriving  to  summon  the  House  to  hear  the  pro- 
rogation, he  did  not  cease  from  strong  animadversion. 
On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  December 
5th,  1782,  he  assailed  the  speech  and  its  authors,  on 
that  and  the  following  days,  **  in  a  vein  of  wit, 
argument,  and  satire,  so  finely  blended,  and  so  power- 
fully carried  on,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  reported 
debates  of  the  time,  '^  that  the  House  was  kept  in  a 
burst  of  laughter  the  whole  time ; "  and,  at  other 
times,  particularly  a  few  days  afterward,  varjring 
his  attack  by  invective  or  serious  argument.     On 
the  former  occasions,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  though    personally  complimented 
more  than  once,  was  nettled  by  the  wit  of  Mr. 
Burke  into  some  petulant  and  even  angry  remarks. 
Lord  Shelbume,  who  had  in  the  recess  signed 
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the  preliminaries  of  peace,  discovering  his  deficiency 
in  Parliamentary  strength,  deputed  Mr.  Pitt  toward 
the  end  of  autumn,  to  wait  personally  on  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  last  private  interview  these  eminent  men  ever 
had  with  each  other,  in  ordei'  to  attempt  a  reconci- 
liation. The  latter,  however,  woidd  not  hear  of  his 
lordship  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 
On  the  contrary,  he  preferred  a  junction  with  Lord 
North,  who,  by  the  numbers  still  attached  to  him  in 
the  House,  held  the  balance  between  Ministry  and 
Opposition ;  and  who  by  throwing  his  weight  into 
the  latter  scale,  formed  that  celebrated  coalition 
which,  by  the  vote  of  the  21st  of  February  con- 
demning the  peace,  threw  out  the  Ministry,  and 
succeeded  to  their  places.  The  Paymaster-General 
resumed  his  office;  his  brother  Richard,  from  a 
practising  barrister,  became  one  of  the  secretaries  to 
the  Treasury,  and,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
Recorder  of  Bristol. 

Part  of  the  odium  of  forming  this  amalgam  of 
parties  fell  upon  Mr.  Burke,  though  with  little 
justice ;  for  though  he  concurred  in  it  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  he  neither  interfered  much  with  the 
arrangements,  nor  defended  it  with  his  accustomed 
vigour ;  and  had,  in  fact,  strongly  objected  to  it,  till 
overpowered  by  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
was  both  eloquent  and  urgent  with  him  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  debate  of  the  17th  of  February,  1783, 
on  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Powys,  who  stigmatised  the  coalition,  Mr.  Burke 
said,  there  was  nothing  heterogeneous  in  such  an 
alliance,  if  any  such  had  been  formed — ^which  he 
had  yet  to  learn;  a  sufficient  intimation  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  it.     If  it  be 
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true  that  Lord  Shelbume  himself  had  previously 
made  overtures  to  Lord  North  for  the  same  purpose. 
Opposition  might  consider  it  as  only  fighting  the 
minister  with  his  own  weapons. 

Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  is  known  to 
have  been  the  first  proposer,  and  direct  mediator,  in 
forming  the  coalition.  Lord  John  Townshend,  always 
distinguished  for  the  strictest  principle  and  integrity, 
avowed  himself  with  pride  one  of  the  authors  of  it ; 
Lord  Loughborough  recommended  it ;  Mr.  Sheridan, 
though  doubtful  at  first,  ultimately  approved  it; 
Colonels  North  and  Fitzpatrick  conducted  the  n^o- 
•ciation  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  Mr.  Fox  himself 
nobly  said,  that  his  friendships  were  eternal,  his 
enmities  only  momentary ;  and  after  40  years'  expe- 
rience and  reflection.  Lord  Erskine*  has  found 
nothing  in  it  to  condemn.  The  true  secret  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  coalition  probably  was  the  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  carry  the  India  bill. 

Whatever  share,  therefore,  belongs  to  Mr.  Burke, 
in  the  business  of  the  coalition — and  it  certainly 
was  not  great — ^he  acted  under  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  leading  Members  of  his  own  party,  and  of 
all  the  Members  of  that  with  which  they  joined. 
He  had,  in  fact,  fewer  reasons  for  avoiding  it  than 
Mr.  Fox.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  had  threatened 
Lord  North  with  impeachment;  at  other  times, 
however,  he  paid  many  compliments  to  his  personal 
integrity  and  amenity  of  manners,  while  the  Minister, 
as  if  to  evince  the  propriety  of  the  latter  compliment, 
often  rendered  justice  to  the  splendid  powers  of  his 
adversary,  even  in  moments  when  most  severely 

*  A  few  hours  after  this  was  written,  the  death  of  this  distiii- 
guished  lawyier  was  announced  in  the  newspi^rs. 
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assailed  by  him ;  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  hia 
power,  kind  offices  had  not  iinfrequently  passed 
between  them.  The  dislike  of  Mr.  Bnike  was 
political^  pointing  solely  at  the  Minister;  that  of 
Mr.  Fox  was  not  only  political,  but  personal  to  the 
man.  He  had  said,  that  that  Minister's  blood  onght 
to  expiate  his  misdeedS'^-that  be  was  the  greatest 
criminal  in  the  State — ^that  he  would  be  idEraid  to 
trust  himself  with  him  alone-^-and  that,  if  he  evet 
acted  with  him  he  would  be  content  to  be  thought 
for  ever  infamous ;  intemperate  and  inconsiderate 
assertions  which  his  own  generous  nature  was  the 
first  to  condemn.  For  using  them.  Lord  North 
frankly  forgave  him ;  for  recanting  them,  the  public 
never  did. 

One  of  the  first  aets  of  the  Paymaster4jreneral, 
and  for  whi^h  he  incurred  considerable  censure^  was 
to  restore  Messrs.  Powell  and  Bembridge,  cashier 
and  accoimtant  of  the  office,  who  had  been  dismissed 
by  Colonel  Barre  for  alleged  mal-practices.  His 
benevolent  feelings  *  in  this  instance  mastered  his 
prudence.  The  truth  was,  he  did  not  believe  them 
personally  implicated  in  guilt  frc»n  the  unreserved 
disclosures  they  had  made  to  him  of  the  affairs  of 
the  office ;  he  conceived  it  also  a  design  on  the  part 
of  Ixml  Shelbume  and  his  friends,  to  lessen  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Fox  by  throwing  imputations  on 
the  memory  of  his  father  whose  accounts  formed 
the  subject  of  dispute ;  and  a  still  stronger  reason 


^  It  is  also  trae>  that  the  derksof  th/eofioe  wrpteto 

inability  to  get  through  the  husmess  of  the  department, 
unless  those  gentlemen  were  restored. 

VOL.  I.  a  E 
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was,  that  by  their  assistance  and  theirs  alone  he  had 
accomplished  the  reform  of  his  office. 

In  a  debate  (March  S7th)  on  Williams's  Divorce 
bill,  he  again  differed  from  Mr.  Foit  on  a  question, 
which,  like  that  of  the  Marriage  Act,  might  be 
termed  the  politics  of  morals.  A  clause  had  been 
introduced  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  the  upper  House, 
bastardizing  the  issue  of  women  convicted  of  adul* 
toy,  bom  after  separation  from  the  husband.  Mr. 
Fox  opposed  it  strongly.  Mr.  Burke  supported  it, 
with  what  the  reported  accounts  describe  as  *^  won^ 
derful  force ;  **  giving  his  friend  perhaps  a  hint  on 
ihe  score  of  morals,  by  sarcastically  observing  *'  that 
though  no  friend  himself  to  divorces  for  insufficient 
causes,  he  remarked  that  most  of  the  difficulties 
started  up6n  them,  came  from  bachelors,  men, 
strangers  to  the  nice  feelings  of  husbands,  «nd  to 
the  aggravating  sensations  which  the  injured  honour 
of  married  men  could  alone  feel." 

He  opposed  on  the  7th  of  M&y,  in  an  excellent 
speech,  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  latter  took  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon 
him,  on  an  accusation  advanced  against  the  Pay- 
master  of  altering  and  expunging  clauses  aocording 
to  his  own  taste,  in  a  bill  coimected  with  his  office ; 
and  though  the  Speaker  pointed  out  the  miscon«» 
oqrtion  of  the  Member  who  made  the  charge^  Mr« 
Pitt  clui^  to  it  with  some  pertinacity  as  a  handle 

■ 

for  censure; — so  little  do  statesmen  in  opposition 
differ,  when  the  object  is  to  criminate  the  more  for- 
tunate possessor  of  power. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  drew  up  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  administratiott  of 
justice  in  the  provinces  of  Benga],^  Bahar,  and 
Qrissa — a  well  digested,  comprehensive,  and  in- 
structive document,  oocupjdng  262  octavo  pages, 
and  dated  25th  of  June,  178S. 

It  embraces  the  state  of  the  company  as  it  then 
stood ;  the  commerce  of  the  whole  of  India,  under 
the  heads  of  internal  and  external ;  and  the  govern* 
ment  exercised  under  the  charter  and  under  the 
different  acts  of  parliament,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  same  heads  of  internal  and  external  departments. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  some  of  which  were  subsequently  formed 
into  charges  against  him,  comes  under  animadver- 
sion ;  and  the  curious  history  is  given  of  offering 
his  resignation  as  Crovemor  General,  in  1776, 
through  his  agent,  Mr.  Macleane,  whom  he  had 
expressly  sent  home  for  this  among  other  purposes ; 
and  when  he  found  this  surrender  was  unexpectedly 
accepted,  utterly  disclaiming  such  resignation — ^the 
authority  of  his  agent  for  giving  it — ^his  own  hand 
writing  containing  his  instructions  to  that  effect — 
and  even  the  testimony  of  two  of  his  personal  friends 
(Mr.  Vansittart,  and  Mr.  John  Stewart)  witnesses  of 
the  directions  given  to  Mr.  Macleane. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  same  Committee^ 
drawn  up  in  the  same  year,  and  relating  chiefly  to 
Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  corrupt  receipt  of  presents, 
is  also  the  production  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  a  shorter, 
though  not  less  able,  paper  than  the  former,  fiUii^ 
above  eighty  octavo  pages,  but  rendered  .bulky,  as 
originally  published,  by  the  number  of  appendices  of 
official  documents.     Both  pieces  might  have  been 

2  £  2 
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meant  aa  precursors  of  the  India  Bill»  in  order  to 
impress  the  pnblic  mind  with  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  for  a  change. 

So  diversified  were  his  powers,  and  so  ready  his 
means  of  throwing  them  out  upon  all  subjects,  that 
in  the  midst  of  these  important  investigations  and 
serious  contentions,  he  found  time,  as  is  pretty  well 
ascertained,  to  address  the  following  judicious  and 
interesting  though  anonjrmous  paper  to  Barry,  con- 
taining free  but  friendly  criticisms  on  his  great 
pictures,  then  exhibiting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.    The  ability  shown  by  the  writer  interested 
the  painter  so  much,  that  he  eagerly  returned  an 
answer,  as  directed,  to  the  bar  of  the  Cocoa  Tree, 
in  Pall*Mall,  soliciting  personal  acquaintance  or  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  qo  competent  a  critic    No 
rejoinder  was  ever  made,  nor  the  actual  author 
positively  known,  but  adding  to  his  acknowledged 
love  for  the  arts,  the  r^ard  shown  for  the  individual 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  with  the  internal  evir 
dence  of  style  and  matter,  the  writer  could  be  no 
other  than  his  great  patron.    His  reasons  for  not 
avowing  himself  were  probably  a  desire  to  avoid 
unprofitable  personal  argument  with  an  intractable 
spirit  such  as  the  painter  was ;  or  to  prevent  any 
increase  of  that  unreasonable  jealousy  felt  by  the 
latter  at  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda» 
frmn  whom  he  might  think  the  Observations  addressed 
to  him,  came.    Of  this  jealousy,  Barry,  who  was  in 
temper  the  Rousseau  of  painters,  could  not  divest 
hkxuirif,  tlijtiiring  his  patron's  friendship  for  thi^ 
great  artist  of  the  age  a  degree  of  neglect  ahown  to 
kis  «wn  fame  and  merits. 
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"  To  James  Barry,  Esq. 

"  PROFESSOR  OF  PAINTING,  ROTAL  ACADEMY. 

«  Sir, 

*•  As  you  have  submitted  your  works  to  public 
inspection  before  they  are  finished,  in  order  to  avail 
yourself  of  any  observations  which  may  be  made 
upon  them,  I  conclude  that  any  individual  who 
offers  you  his  opinion  generally,  and  in  detail,  and 
his  reasons  for  entertaining  that  opinion,  will  not 
only  do  you  a  real  service,  but  likewise  act  towards 
you  with  that  kindness  and  civility  which  it  becomes 
every  member  of  the  community  to  observe  towards 
a  man  who  has  certainly  laboured  with  very  meri- 
torious zeal  and  industry  to  serve  it.  This  all  must 
allow,  whatever  their  opinion  may  be  of  your  suc- 
cess, though  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions 
concerning  your  work,  considered  generally,  and 
with  relation  to  its  main  design.  It  certainly  sur- 
passes any  work  which  has  been  executed  within 
these  two  centuries,  and  considering  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  artist  has  had  to  struggle,  any  that 
is  now  extant. 

**  As  I  flatter  myself  that  these  difficulties  are 
now  at  an  end,  I  shall  consider  the  work  abstract- 
edly from  them,  as  a  great  effort  of  modem  art, 
which,  from  its  splendid  and  substantial  merits,  is 
likely  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  taste  of  the 
times,  and  in  this  light  is  of  general  importance,  and 
demands  the  attention  of  every  individual  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  he  can,  to  render  it  perfect,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  trivial  errors  are  of  great  con- 
sequence in  great  men  and  great  works,  for  those 
imitators  who  cannot  reach  their  merits  will  surpass 
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th^ir  faults.  As  you  have  explained  your  own  prin- 
ciples, I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  make  a  few  ohser- 
vations  upon  them,  as  being  of  more  importance 
than  the  execution  of  your  work ;  the  faults  in  the 
latter  affect  only  artists  as  great  judges  of  art ;  but 
faults  in  the  former  affect  the  whole  community 
when  they  come  from  persons  of  high  reputation. 

**  Your  distinction  between  abstract  ideal  character 
and  beauty,  and  imitative,  is  undoubtedly  just,  but 
I  think  you  cairy  it  too  far  when  you  depreciate  the 
one  to  raise  the  other.  So  far  from  setting  them  at 
variance,  it  behoves  every  friend  to  the  art  to 
endeavour  to  evince  the  necessity  of  imiting  them. 
Without  the  power  of  combining  and  abstracting, 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  forms  and  colours 
will  produce  only  uninteresting  trifles ;  but  without 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  forms  and  colours,  the 
most  happy  power  of  combining  and  abstracting 
will  be  absolutely  useless  ;  for  there  is  no  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  can  bring  its  energy  Into  effect,  unless 
the  memory  be  stored  with  ideas  for  it  to  work 
upon.  These  ideas  are  the  materials  of  invention, 
which  is  only  a  power  of  combining  and  abstracting, 
and  which  without  such  materials  would  be  in  the 
same  state  as  a  painter  without  canvas,  boards,  or 
colours.  Experience  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
ideas  of  any  kind ;  and  continual  observation  and 
study  upon  one  class  of  objects,  the  only  way  of 
rendering  them  accurate. 

**  The  painter  who  wishes  to  make  his  pictures 
(what  fine  pictures  must  be)  nature  elevated  and 
improved,  must,  first  of  all,  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  nature  as  it  is  ;  before  lie  endeavours,  like 
Lysippus,  to  make  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  he 
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must  know  liow  to  render  them  as  they  are :  he 
must  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  and  countenance ;    to  know  anatomy 
will  be  of  little  use,  u^less   physiology  and  phy- 
siognomy are  joined  with  it,  so  that  the  artist  may 
know  what  peculiar  combinations  and  proportions  of 
features   constitute  dijSerent  characters,  and  what 
effect  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  have 
upon  these  features.     This  is  a  science  which  all  the 
theorists  in  the  world  cannot  teach,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  by  observation,  practice,  and  attention.     It 
is  not  by  copying  antique  statues,  or  by  giving  a 
loose  to  the  imagination  in  what  are  called  poetical 
compositions,  that  artists  will  be  enabled  to  produce 
works  of  real  merit,  but  by  a  laborious  and  accurate 
investigation  of  nature  upon  the  principles  observed, 
by  the  Greeks ;  first,  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  common  forms  of  nature,  and 
then,  by  selecting  and  combining,  to  form  compo- 
sitions according  to  their  own  elevated  conceptions. 
This  is  the  principle  of  true  poetry,  as  well  as  of 
painting  and  sculpture.    Homer  and   Shakspeare 
had    probably  never  seen  characters  so  strongly 
marked  as  those  of  A<^lles  and  Lady  Macbeth ;  at  . 
least,  we  may  safely  say,  that  few  of  their  readers 
have,  and  yet  we  all  feel  that  these  characters  are 
drawn  from  nature,  and  that  if  we  have  not  seen 
exactly  the  same,  we  have  seen  models  or  miniatures 
of  them.     The  limbs   and  features  are  tiiose  <^ 
common  nature,  but  elevated  and  improved  by  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  artist.     This  taste  may  be  the 
gift  of  nature,  the  result  of  organization ;  and  the 
skill  may  be  acquired  by  habit  and  study  ;  but  the 
ground  works^  the  knowledge  of  limbs  and  features^ 
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must  be  acquired  b7  practical  attention  and  accurate 
observation* 

**  And  here,  Sir,  that  portrait  painting  which  you 
affect  so  much  to  despise,  is  the  best  school  that  an 
artist  can  study  in,  provided  he  studies  it,  as  every 
man  of  genius  will  do,  with  a  philosophic  eye,  not 
with  a  view  merely  to  copy  the  face  before  him,  but 
to  learn  the  character  of  it»  with  a  view  to  employ 
in  more  important  works  what  is  good,  of  it,  and  to 
reject  what  is  not.  It  was  in  this  view  that  the 
great  painters  of  the  Roman  and  Bolognese  schools 
collected  such  numbers  of  studies  of  heads  from 
nature,  which  they  afterwards  embellished  and  intro«- 
duced  in  their  pictures,  as  occasion  required.  Hence 
that  boundless  variety  which  is  observable  in  their 
works;  the  want  of  which  is  the  only  material 
£ault  of  your  great  and  masterly  picture  of  the 
Olympic  Victors. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  to  the  historical 
painter  to  make  his  works  an  assemblage  of  caries^ 
tures^  like  those  of  Hogarth,  and  some  of  our  pre- 
sent artists ;  but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  character 
so  insi^d  that  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Fielding  would  not 
have  been  able  to  discover  something  peculiar  in,  so 
there  is  scarcely  any  countenande  so  vacant  but  that 
there  are  some  trifliiig  features  whidi  may  be  of  use 
to  a  skilful  and  ingenious  artist ;  though  it  seldom 
or  ever  happens  that  any  character  of  countenance 
is  suffidently  strong  and  perfect  to  serve  of  itself 
for  the  hero  of  a  poMi  or  picture,  until  it  has  been 
touched  and  ^anbellished  by  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  poet  or  painter. 

**  Portrait  painting  may  be  to  the  painter  what 
the  practiod  knowledge  c^  the  world  is  to  the  poet. 
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proTided  he  considers  it  as  a  school  by  which  he  is 
to  acquire  the  means  of  perfection  in  his  art,  and 
not  as  the  object  of  that  perfection. 

**  It  was  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
gare  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare  that 
superiority  which  still  exists  over  all  other  works  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  it  was  a  philosophic  attention 
to  the  imitation  of  common  nature  (which  portrait 
painting  ought  to  be)  that  gave  the  Roman  and 
Bolognese  schools  their  superiority  over  the  Floren- 
tine,  which  excelled  so  much  in  theoretic  knowledge 
of  the  art. 

*•  I  was  the  more  sorry  to  see  any  censures  drop 
from  you  on  this  branch,  because  it  will  give  little 
snarlers  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  with  a  spirit 
of  pedantry  common  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  you 
censure  what  you  cannot  attain.     I  am  one  who 
think  you  can  attain  it,  if  yoti  would  turn  your 
attention  that  way  \  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  would, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  if  you  possessed 
the  imitative  powers  only  in  the  degree  which  Mr. 
Gainsborough  does,  added  to  the  poetical  taste  and 
genius  which  now  animate  your  works,  you  would 
be  the  first  artist  that  has  appeared  since  the  revival 
of  arts.     It  was  in  the  combination  of  these  two 
powers  that  Annibal  Caracci  excelled;  you  have 
indisputably  siu^assed  him  in  one,  and  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  rival  him  in  the  other. 
**  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  rage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  for  having  their  phizes 
perpetuated,  whether  they  are  worthy  of  it  or  not, 
is  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  art; 
because  it  makes  that  branch  more  profitable  than 
any  other ;  and  therefore  makes  many  men  of  great 
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talents  consider  it  as  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
arty  instead  of  the  means  of  that  object. 

*^  But  there  is  another  error  on  the  contrary  side 
not  less  fatal,  which  is  the  contempt  our  young 
artists  are  apt  to  entertain  for  the  lower  detail  of 
nature,  and  the  forward  ambition  which  they  all 
have  of  undertaking  great  things,  before  they  can  do 
little  ones — of  making  compositions  before  they  are 
acquainted  sufficiently  with  the  copstituent  parts. 
We  are  told  that  many  ancient  artists  bestowed 
their  whole  lives  upon  a  single  composition.     Such 
was  ApoUodorus  who  made  the  Laocoon,  and  Lysi- 
machus  who  made  the  famous  Hercules,  destroyed 
by  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople    in  the  18th 
century,  together  with  many  more  of  the  sublimest 
productions  of  Grecian  art  and  genius.    We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  these  great  artists  employed  so 
many  years  in  chipping  one  block  of  marble,  but 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  was  employed  in 
studying  nature,  particularly  the  vast  and  intricate 
branches  of  physiology  and  pathology,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  execute  perfectly  the  great  works 
which  they  had  conceived. 

<<  These  sciences  are  in  a  manner  neglected  by  the 
modems,  but  the  author  of  the  Laocoon  was  as 
deeply  skilled  in  them  as  Haller  or  Gaubius,  and 
hence  he  has  been  able  to  give  that  consistency  of 
expression  which  prevails  through  the  whole  body^ 
from  the  face  through  every  muscle,  to  the  ends  of 
the  toes  and  fingers.  I  was  once  told  by  a  person 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  experiments  and 
investigations  of  this  kind,  that  every  discovery  he 
had  made  disclosed  to  him  fresh  beauties  in  thei 
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wonderful  group  of  Laocoon,  axid  that  to  understand 
it  thoroughly  would  require  to  kno^  more  of  tiia 
human  body  than  most  of  anatomists  attempt  to 
know.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  forms,  positions, 
and  proportions,  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
animal  machine,  but  we  should  know  the  nice 
changes  that  are  produced  in  them  by  the  various 
affections  of  the  mind,  grief,  agony,  rage,  &c. 
Without  this  we  may  produce  splendid  compositions 
and  graceful  figures,  but  we  shall  never  approach 
that  perfection  to  which  the  ancients  arrived.  A 
perfection,  to  which,  I  fear,  the  very  constitution  of 
modem  society  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Such 
a  minister  as  Pericles,  might,  perhaps,  overcome  it» 
but  considering  the  present  system  of  education,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  one  should  appear. 
To  distinguish  between  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  but  to  distinguish 
between  barely  good  and  what  is  truly  excellent 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  and  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  any  of  these  few  are  kings  and  ministers,  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  reward  an  artist  for  giving 
up  his  whole  time  to  one  object,  which  he  must  do,^ 
if  he  means  to  make  it  truly  excellent. 

**  There  is  another  erroneous  principle  which  is 
extremely  general  in  the  present  age,  and  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  faulty  taste.  This  is  the  con- 
founding greatness  of  size  with  greatness  of  manner, 
and  imagining  that  extent  of  canvas,  or  weight  of 
marble,  can  contribute  towards  making  a  picture  or 
statue  sublime.  The  only  kind  of  sublimity  which 
a  painter  or  sculptor  should  aim  at,  is  to  express  by 
certain  proportions  and  positions  of  limbs  and  fea? 
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tares,  that  strength  and  dignity  of  mind,  and  vigour 
and  activity  of  body,  which  enable  men  to  conceive 
and  execute  great  actions :  provided  the  space  in 
which  these  are  represented,  is  large  enough  for  the 
artist  to  distinguish  them  clearly  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  at  the  distance  from  which  he  intends  his 
work  to  be  seen,  it  is  large  enough. 

^  A  space  which  extends  beyond  the  field  of 
vision,  only  serves  to  distract  and  mislead  the  eye, 
and  to  divide  the  attention.  The  representation  of 
gigantic  and  monstrous  figures  has  nothing  of  sub- 
limity either  in  poetry  or  painting,  which  entirely 
depend  upon  expression.  When  Claudian  describes 
a  giant  taking  a  mountain  on  his  shoulders,  with  a 
river  running  down  his  back,  there  is  nothing  sub- 
lime in  it,  for  there  is  no  great  expression,  but 
merely  brute  strength ;  but  when  Homer  describes 
Achilles  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  dad  in 
celestial  armour,  like  the  autumnal  star  that  brings 
fevers,  plagues,  and  death ;  we  see  all  the  terrible 
qualities  of  that  hero,  rendered  still  more  terriUe  by 
being  contrasted  with  the  venerable  figure  of  Priam, 
standing  upon  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  tearing  his 
white  hair  at  sight  of  the  approaching  danger.  This 
is  the  true  sublime-— the  other  is  all  trick  and 
quadcay.  Any  madman  can  describe  a  giant  striding 
from  London  to  York,  or  a  ghost  stepping  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  but  it  requires  genius,  and 
genius  experienced  in  the  ways  of  men,  to  draw  a 
finished  character  with  all  the  excellencies  and 
excesses,  the  virtues  and  infirmities  of  a  great  and 
exalted  mind,  so  that  by  turns  we  admire  the  hero, 
and  sympathise  with  the  man— exult  and  triumph  in 
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his  valour  and  generosityi  shudder  at  his  rage^  and 
pity  his  distress.  This  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  a 
character  every  where  to  be  seen  in  miniature,  which 
the  poet  drew  from  nature,  and  then  touched  and 
embellished  according  to  his  own  exalted  ideas. 
Had  he  drawn  him  with  great  virtues  and  great 
abilities,  without  great  passions,  the  characti^  would 
have  been  unnatural,  and,  of  course,  uninteresting ; 
for  a  vigorous  mind  is  as  necessarily  accompanied 
with  violent  passions,  ais  a  great  fire  with  great 
heat. 

**  The  same  principle  which  guided  Homer  shouhl 
guide  the  painter  in  studying  after  nature.  He 
should  attempt  to  copy  and  not  to  create,  and  when 
his  mind  is  sufficiently  stored  with  materials,  and 
his  hand  sufficiently  exercised  in  art,  then  let  him 
select  and  combine,  and  try  to  produce  something 
superior  to  conmaon  nature,  though  copied  from  it. 
But  let  him  not  imagine,  that  because  he  can  pr«K 
duce  great  things,  he  can  therefore  produce  good 
things,  or  that  when  he  has  covered  a  great  extent 
of  canvas  with  bold  and  hasty  sketches,  he  has  pro* 
duced  a  fine  picture  or  sublime  composition.  Such 
works,  compared  with  the  beautiful  and  animated 
little  compositions  of  the  Bolognese  sdbool,  put  me 
in  mind  of  Claudian's  battle  of  the  giants  compared 
with  Virgil's  battle  of  the  bees.  In  the  former,  aH 
the  objects  are  vast,  but  tl»  action  and  expresaioB 
extravagant  and  absurd,  and  the  whole  cold  and 
uninteresting.  In  the  latter,  the  objects  areminute^ 
but  the  action  and  expressiim  bold  and  attimatad^ 
and  the  whole  together  warm,  clear,  and  sj^uritdl. 
I  have  seent  &  large  cartoon  copied  firom  the  Utile 
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picture  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  by  Raffaele,  in 
which  the  copyist  thought,  without  doubt»  to  expand 
and  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  author ;  but  hy  losing 
the  majesty  of  the  countenances,  which  makes  the 
original  so  suUime,  notwithstanding  its  being  in 
miniature,  his  colossal  copy  became  ridiculous  instead 
of  awfiil. 

^  It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  have  observed  of 
late  years  this  taste  for  false  sublime  gaining  groimd 
in  England,  particularly  among  artists.  I  attribute 
it  in  great  measure  to  certain  compositions,  \diich 
have  been  extolled  by  interested  prejudices,  and 
admired  by  credulous  ignorance,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  were  not  understood.  Few 
readers  take  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves, 
9o  that  when  a  work  is  ushered  into  the  world  with 
great  pomp,  and  imder  the  sanction  of  great  names, 
its  real  merits  are  examined  only  by  a  few,  the 
generality  being  content  to  admire,  because  it  is  the 
fiE»hion  to  admire.  If  the  work  under  these  drcum* 
stances  be  pompous  and  unmeaning,  its  success  is 
sure,  as  its  pomp  dazzles,  and  its  vacancy  puzzles, 
both  which  are  admirable  ingredients  to  procure 
respect. 

^  This,  I  think,  is  the  true  way  to  account  for  the 
applause  and  admiration  that  have  been  given  to 
those  miserable  rhapsodies  published  by  M acpherson, 
under  the  name  of  Ossian.  They  were  ushered 
into  the  world  with  great  pomp,  as  the  productions 
of  an  ancient  baxd,  and  recommended  by  the  respect- 
able authority  of  Dr.  Blair,  aided  by  all  the  national 
prejudice  of  the  Scotch.  Few,  therefore,  were 
willing  to  allow  that  they  disliked  them,  and  still 
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fewer  bold  enough  to  declare  their  dislike  openly. 
Hence  tkey  have  been  received  by  many  as  standards 
of  true  taste  and  sublimity,  which  the  author 
modestly  declared  them  to  be.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  corrupting  all  true  taste,  and  introducing 
gigantic  and  extravagant  tinsel  for  easy  dignity  and 
natural  sublimity.  I  attribute  this  false  taste  to 
these  poems,  because  I  see  so  many  artists  who  have 
been  working  from  them ;  all  of  whose  works  are 
tainted  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  others 
wise,  as  the  poems  themselves  (for  so  they  are 
improperly  called)  are  nothing  but  a  confused  com- 
pilation of  tinsel  and  fdstian,  such  as  any  one  might 
write  who  had  impudence  enough  to  publish. 

^<  Fashionable  authors  have  great  influence  upon 
the  taste  of  a  nation ;  Seneca  and  Lucan  certainly 
corrupted  that  of  the  Romans ;  and  Homer  as  cer- 
tainly formed  that  of  the  Greeks.  Before  his  time, 
Sidon  was  the  coimtry  of  the  arts«  as  he  himself 
frequently  mentions ;  but  as.^  soon  as  that  spirit  of 
true  taste,  elegance,  and  sublimity,  which  he  had 
breathed  into  them  began  to  operate,  they  infinitely 
surpassed  all  other  nations.  The  sliield  of  Achilles 
contains  all  the  beauties  of  picturesque  composition 
which  have  ever  been  imagined ;  and  Phidias  owned 
that  whatever  expression  of  majesty  he  had  been 
able  to  give  to  his  Jupiter,  was  owing  to  Homer. 

^'  Why  will  not  oiir  modem  artists  continue  to 
search  this  rich  and  inexhaustible  mine,  instead  of 
copying  the  fantastic  ideas  of  every  ignis  fatu,u9 
who  catches  the  attention  of  the  day.  We  have  an 
Excellent  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  for  those 
who  cannot  read  him  in  his  own  language  ;  and  it 
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raimot  be  laad  that  his  subjects  are  hadqi^ad,  as 
few  of  the  modems  have  worked  after  him»  and  the 
woricB  of  the  andents  have  mostlf^  perished.  I  am 
persuaded  that  understanding  Homer  well»  espe* 
dally  in  his  own  tongue*  would  contribute  more 
toward  perfecting  taste  than  all  the  metaphysical 
treatises  upon  the  arts  that  ever  have  or  can  be 
written,  because  such  treatises  can  only  tdl  what 
true  taste  is,  but  Homer  every  where  showM  it.  He 
shows  that  the  true  sublime  is  always  easy  and 
always  natural ;  that  it  consists  more  in  the  manner 
than  in  the  subject^  and  is  to  be  found  by  a  good 
poet  or  good  painter  in  almost  every  part  of  nature. 

'^  Could  this  truth  be  once  established,  I  think  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  would 
be  removed ;  but  while  a  prejudice  prevails  that 
great  works  must  be  of  great  size,  and  that  sublime 
compositions  cannot  exist  but  in  great  space,  it  is 
impossible  such  compositions  should  be  oftea  at^ 
tempted ;  for  the  si;ze  of  the  rooms  and  the  manner 
of  furnishing  th^on,  necessary  to  make  houses  com* 
fortable  in  a  northern  climate  exduda  very  large 
pictures*  Tins  prejudice  is  of  modem  growth,  for 
the  immod^irf;e  siee  of  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  at 
Ddphi  was  never  loc^ced  upcm  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tioa  in  the  more  polished  ages  q£  Greece,  but  only 
to  be  defended  on  account  of  the  vast  variety  of 
poetical  beauties  introduced  by  the  genius  dT  the 
artist  The  finest  works  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  were 
aitfaer  single  figures,  ot  composidons  which  did  not 
exceed  three,  or  at  most,  five  figures. 

^  Having   ext^uled    these   observations    nmch 
fsrther  than  I  at  first  intended,  I  shall  defer  en* 
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tering  into  a  detail  of  your  work  until  I  know  your 
sentiments  of  what  I  have  already  written,  which  if 
you  think  worth  while,  you  will  direct  to  R.  J.  L., 
at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  Pall  Mall.'* 

The  recess  of  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
coction of  the  celebrated  India  bill,  of  which  Mr. 
Burke  is  said  to  have  been  a  joint  penman  with  the 
reputed  author,  though  this  hais  never  been  proved. 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Ministry  who  knew  much  of  the  matter  while  in 
progress  previous  to  its  coming  before  the  public, 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  it  was  submitted  to  his 
revision ;  he  might  likewise  have  been  the  author  of 
the  second  or  supplementary  bill,  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the^  new  government,  and  securing  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  natives ;  but  all  the  great 
and  leading  principles  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

A  writer,*  however,  who  must  ever  claim  a  great 
share  of  public  attention,  seems,  by  the  following 
account,  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion — 
.  ''  It  is  to  Mr.  Burke  that  the  first  daring  outline 
of  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  chief  materials  for  filling 
it  up,  are  to  be  attributed — ^whilst  to  Sir  Arthur 
Pigof  s  able  hand  was  entrusted  the  legal  task  of 
drawing  xthe  bill.  The  intense  interest  which  Burke 
took  in  the  affairs  of  India  had  led  him  to  lay  in 
such  stores  of  information  on  the  subject,  as  naturally 
gave  him  the  lead  in  all  deliberations  connected  with 
it.     His  labours  for  the  Select  Committee,  the  ninth 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  p.  2S7^B,  4tp.  edit. 
VOL.   I.  2  F 
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Ite^it  of  which  id  pregnant  with  Us  mi^ty  miod, 
may  be  considered  as  the  source  and  foundatioD  of 
this  bill.    *    ♦    * 

"  Burke  was  indeed  at  this  time  the  actuating 
spirit  of  the  party — as  he  must  have  been  of  any  party 
to  which  he  attadied  himself.  Keeping»as  he  did,  the 
double  engines  of  his  genius  and  his  industry  inces- 
santly in  play  over  the  minds  of  his  more  indolent  col- 
leagues, with  an  intentness  of  purpose  that  nothing 
could  divert,  and  an  impetuosity  of  temper  that 
nothing  could  resist,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  gained  such  an  entire  mastery  over  their 
wills,  or  that  the  party  who  obeyed  him  should  so 
long  have  exhibited  the  mark  of  his  rash  spirit  im- 
printed upon  their  measiu^.  The  yielding  temper 
of  Mr.  Fox,  together  with  his  unbounded  admiration 
of  Burke,  led  him  easily,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  views  of  his  friend,  and  then  the 
ardour  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  self-Jdndling 
power  of  his  eloquence,  threw  an  earnestness  and 
jBre  into  his  public  enforcement  of  those  views,  whidi 
made  even  himself  f oiget  that  they  were  adopted  firora 
anothw,  and  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the  convic- 
tion that  they  were  all,  and  firmn  the  first,  his  own.** 

This  statement,  involving  Burke  as  the  actual^ 
Fox  the  nominal,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pigot  as  legal 
father  and  guardian  of  the  bill,  had  first  appeared  ill 
a  volume  published  four  years  ago,  among  other 
misstatements  and  prejudices  directed  against  Mi^, 
Burke ;  but  the  pen  of  the  writer  being  then  foiiHd 
as  ponderous  as  his  tongue  had  formerly  proved  to 
another  auditory,  the  death  of  this  production  was 
nearly  simultaneous  with  its  birth.    The  story  it 
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told,  however,  rests  upon  no  sufficient  foun^ataon; 
no  paroof  of  the  cireumstanoe  is  adduced ;  und  our 
credence  is  required  merely  to  an  assertion  proceed 
ing  from  the  suspicious  quarter  of  an  avowed  poli- 
tical enemy.  Besides,  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
passage,  who,  though  of  a  very  different  stamp 
of  intellect  from  the  first  propagator  of  Ae  story, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  thing  like  malice,  will  be 
suspected,  perhaps,  to  be  affected  with  similar 
political  partialities,  adds  no  matter  of  fact  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  anecdote.  Mingled  with  that 
admiration  of  Burke,  which  every  lover  of  genius, 
of  talents,  or  of  moral  character  must  ever  feel  fw 
him,  a  keen  observer  will  probably  discover  in  the 
latter  pwt  of  the  quotation  I  have  given,  a  strained 
effort  of  ingenuity  to  prove  that  Mr.  Fox  foamed 
the  measure  was  his  own — ^that  he  acquiesced  in 
believing  he  had  suggested  the  jisat — that  his  natural 
ardour  misled  him  on  this  point — and  that  the  e^ 
ItmdUngai  his  eloquence^^c^^f  him  to  suppose  that 
the  materials  used  in  the  composition  were  collected 
and  assorted  by  himself. 

The  origin  of  all  this  ingsnbus  but  cobweb  theory, 
is  the  persevering  endeavours  used  by  the  warm  fol- 
lowers and  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  throw  off  from  his 
ahoulders  the  burden  of  all  the  political  mistakes  he 
oomraitted  upcm  those  of  any  one  fitted  to  bear  them; 
and  Burice,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party,  is 
usually  singled  out  as  this  Atlas  of  error.  No 
r^eeting  man,  however,  will  be  influmced  by  Hob 
partial  distribution  of  what  a  staunch  mod^nn 
Whig  may  consider  poUUad  juetice ;  for  in  tlie 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  correct,  except  we  su|p» 
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pose  that  Mr.  Fox  had  not,  or  did  not  exert,  an 
understanding  and  a  tvill  of  his  own — ^points  which 
those  who  attended  to  his  general  conduct  or  the 
usual  tenacity  of  his  opinions,  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe. — That  Burke  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
India  bill ;  that  he  gave  his  opinion  on  parts  of  it ; 
.that  he  revised  other  parts;  and  that  he  consequently 
knew  more  of  it  while  in  its  dormant  state  than  most 
others  of  the  ministry,  are  matters  already  admitted. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  fact  on  which  to  ground  a 
.belief  of  his  being  the  original  projector  of  the  mea- 
sure, or  a  probability  of  his  proposing  the  more 
daring  and  arbitrary,  and  consequently  obnoxious 
parts  of  it. 

Examining  likewise  either  his  preceding  or  sub- 
sequent opinions,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
the  prominent  and  innovating  features  of  the  plan 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  usual  cautious  legisla- 
tion of  one,  who  always  entertained  a  strong  distrust 
of  great  and  sudden  changes  in  modes  of  government, 
and  was  therefore  little  likely  to  propose  the  entire 
subversion  of  one ;  a  sentiment  which  he  particularly 
advanced  during  the  debates.  Neither  is  it  probable, 
that  he  who  was  never  accused  of  egotism  on  other 
questions,  should  on  this  become  so  laudatory  on 
what,  if  the  allegation  were  true,  must  have  been  so 
much  indebted  to  his  own  hand.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  a  debate  in  1793,  on  the 
question  of  voluntary  gifts  to  government  and  ^i- 
rolments  of  volunteers,  upon  the  propriety  of  whidi 
he  dijSered  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  in 
reply  to  some  allusion  to  similar  events  about  the 
end  of  the  American  war,  that  the  mind  of  that 
gentleman  was  so  much    taken  up  at   the  period 
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in  question  with  his  India  bill,  that  he  could 
attend  to  nothing  else.  Such  an  assertion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  they  were  no  longer  inti- 
mate, would  scarcely  have  been  hazarded,  had  he 
himself  been  equally  concerned.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  high  eulogium  he  passed  on  the 
character  of  Fox  in  his  great  speech  on  the  bill,  was 
mostly  in  allusion  to  his  being  the  author  of  it. 

The  motives  indeed  which  dictated  this  important 
measure,  however  misrepresented  at  the  time,  ought 
no  longer  to  be  matter  of  doubt  among  intelligent 
men.     It  is  the  idlest  of  all  things  in  a  country  like 
England,  to  talk  of  a  preconcerted  scheme  to  overawe 
the  King,  to  annihilate  the  prerogative,  to  render  the 
voice  of  the  people  nugatory,  or  to  fix  any  ministry 
whatever  perpetually  in  place ;  assertions  which  may 
serve  a  momentary  purpose  to  render  a  body  of  poli- 
tical rivals  unpopular,  but  are  unworthy  of  the  pen  of 
history ;  and  their  best  refutation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  that  followed  the  attempt  to  carry 
this  very  bill.-    The  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  in  many  points,  could  not  well  be 
worse  conducted  than  it  had  been.     Its  proceedings 
for  more  than  20  years  together  had  called  forth 
constant  animadversion  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
nation ;  and  frequent  inquiries  and  discussions  there, 
as  well  as  in  Courts  of  Justice,  had  elicited  facts  so 
little  creditable  to  our  sway,  as  to  become  a  source 
of  reproach  with  foreigners  upon  our  national  fame 
and  character  for  justice.     Nothing  could  be  more 
self-evident  than  the  necessity  for  some  reform,  as 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  bill  soon  afterwards,  and 
the  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  proved. 
The  mode  of  reform  now  attempted  was  quite 
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another  matter.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  a  great»  aA 
energetJe,  an  inrentiye,  Imt  an  arbitrary  mind.  It 
imparted  to  the  l^slatnre  a  new  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution^  that  of  appointing  the  Gonunia- 
sioners  who  were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  go- 
iremment  over  that  vast  Continent ;  it  annihilated 
with  littie  preface  or  apology  tlie  chartered  ri^ts 
of  the  India  Company :  took  from  it  the  manage- 
ikient  of  its  property  by  open  force ;  offered  no  com- 
promise ;  soothed  no  objections  or  prejudices ;  and 
attempted  no  conciliation ;  the  principle  itself,  and 
die  mode  of  carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  were 
equaUy  objectionable.  It  was  distinguished  by 
andfiier  striking  and  unprecedented  peculiarity—* 
for  it  had  the  efieet  of  uniting  the  King  and  the 
people  for  the  first  time  against  a  majority  of  llie 
Hoiise  of  Cammons. 

Mr.  Burke  of  course  viewing  tiie  measure  through 
a  different  medium,  urged  its  success  with  all  his 
powers.  He  reserved  himself  chiefly  for  the  second 
reading,  the  ist  of  December,  1783,  when,  in  a 
crowded  House  prepared  to  hear  something  uncom- 
mon, he  delivered  one  of  those  surprising  orations, 
which,  in  vigour,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  that  forcible 
y«t  expansive  grasp  with  which  he  usually  festens 
on  a  subject,  seemed  to  leave  the  energies  of  other 
men  far  behind. 

Disdaiming  several  questionable  arguments  urged 
by  some  Ministerial  members,  in  its  support,  his 
reasoning  turns  principally  on  the  necessity  of  the 
measure — ^the  breach  of  the  articles  of  its  diarter 
by  the  Company,  and  consequently,  as  in  other 
agreements,  the  nullity  of  the  compact — ^the  enor- 
nlous  abuses  of  power  by  the  Company's  servants 
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— the  utter  inaliility  for  a  series  of  years  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses,  by  renumstrance,  or  censure,  or 
aceoration;  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  by  the 
voice  dF  Parliament,  by  the  voice  of  the  Directors 
oi  the  Company  themselves,  by  the  voice  of  many 
of  the  highest  servants  of  that  Company  on  the 

spot  where  the  abuses  were  conmiitted.  It  was 
only  from  a  conviction  that  the  system  was  wholly 

incorrigible  by  less  lenient  means,  that  he,  fdr  one, 

would  ever  lend  his  hand  to  the  subversion  of  thait 

or  any  other  established  mode  of  govenupaent.     The 

present  bill,  he  said,  would  guard  agdnst  future 

robberies  and  oppressions,  and  its  highest  honour 

and  title  would  be  that  of  securing  the  rice  in  his 

pot  to  every  man  in  India. 

**  The  most  ignorant  individual  in  the  House," 
says  ^  contemporary  member,  '^  who  had  attended 
to  the  mass  of  information  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Burke  on  that  occasion,  must  have  departed  rich 
in  knowledge  of  Hindostan.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  crowd  greater  variety  of  matter  applicable  to  the 
subject  into  smaller  compass ;  and  those  who  differed 
n^ost  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  did  not  render  the 
less  justice  to  his  gigantic  range  of  ideas,  his  ludd 
exposition  of  events,  and  the  harmonic  flow  of  his 
periods.'' 

"  The  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,'*  in  the  words  of 
another  contemporary,  **  upon  this  grand  turning 
point  of  the  Administration,  was  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  sublime,  and  finished  composition  that  his 
studies  and  his  labours  had  produced." 

While  his  zeal  and  eloquence  assisted  to  propel 
the  bill  through  the  Commons,  he  was  seen  along 
with  Mr.  Fox,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne 
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in  the  House  of  LordB,  during  the  discussion  there, 
anxious  and  agitated,  striving  by  the  influence  of 
personal  character  and  talents  to  do  the  same  service 
in  that  assembly  which  he  had  done  in  the  lower 
House.  Other  and  superior  influence,  however,  was 
also  at  work.  The  King,  more  alarmed  for  his 
authority  than  perhaps  the  occasion  required,  ex^ 
erting  his  natural  weight  an:iong  the  Peers,  caused 
the  bill  to  be  thrown  out,  and  immediately  flung 
the  Ministry  after  it,  by  a  message  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  December  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of  office : 
and  thus  this  famous  measure,  upon  which  so  much 
labour  and  talent  had  been  expended,  became  the 
lever  by  which  to  prize  its  authors  out  of  office. 

Offensive,  or  unjust,  or  imprudent  as  the  design 
may  have  been,  it  is  not  perhaps  generaUy  known 
that  this  plan  for  seizing  upon  India  as  a  direct  pos- 
session of  the  Crown  was  originally  the  suggestion  of 
another  and  perhaps  greater  Minister,  quite  as  bold, 
as  ambitious,  and  as  decided  in  character  as  Mr.  Fox 
himself.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.  Mr.  Burke  said  more  than  once,  that  to 
his  personal  knowledge  his  Lordship  in  1766  and 
1767)  seriously  contemplated  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  territorial  power  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a 
government  in  India,  and  the  assumption  of  it  by  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain,  leaving  to  the  Company 
only  an  exclusive,  or  nearly  exclusive,  right  to  the 
trade  of  that  country.  A  similar  design  has  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  in  1781 ; 
or  at  least  that  he  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure,  from  the  inability  of  the  Government  at 
home  to  controul  effectually  the  proceedings  of  the 
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local  authorities  in  India.  The  fact  however  is  by 
no  means  brought  home  to  the  latter.  Yet  were  it 
true,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  scheme,  or  that  of 
Lord  Chatham,  would  have  contained  the  offensive 
clauses  which  created  such  alarm  and  aversion  toward 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  three  months'  struggle  which  ensued  between 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  accepted  the  Treasury,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition who  constantly  outvoted,  censured,  and 
threatened  him  with  even  weightier  proofs  of  dis- 
approbation, has  little  to  do  with  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Burke,  who  exerted  himself  less  on  this 
than  on  any  other  great  emergency  of  his  political 
life.  He  probably  felt  the  force  of  the  difficulty  so 
apparent  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  discussion — 
that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  his 
own  Minister,  and  against  the  Minister  so  chosen 
m>  specific  offence  could  be  alleged ;  the  weight  of 
the  argument,  therefore,  was  against  the  supporters 
of  the  party.  It  is  also  true  that  he  always  thought 
and  always  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  himself 
into  office  imfairly,  if  not  unconstitutionally. 

Mr.  Fox  fought  this  unprecedented  political  battle 
with  uncommon  skill ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  kept  his  ground 
with  equal  ingenuity,  courage,  and  perseverance, 
backed  indeed  by  the  favour  and  exhortations  of  his 
Majesty,  who  had  taken  so  strong  an  antipathy  to 
the  former  gentleman,  that  sooner  than  again  receive 
him  as  first^oinister,  he  had  expressed  ^determina- 
tion  to  quit  England  for  Hanover.  Perseverance 
rendered  this  singular  resolution  unnecessary,  for 
the  Opposition  majority  gradually  dwinding  from 
54  to  1,  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  March  1784 ; 
and  the  new  elections  running  everywhere  in  favour 
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of  Ministry,  sMended  by  every  Bymptom  of  popular 
sympathy  and  satisfaetioii,  no  less  than  160  of  their 
opponents  were  thrown  out»  nnder  the  name  of 

Mr.  Pitt»  who  accomplished  this  victory  of  the 
King's  will  over  all  the  leading  interests  of  the 
country,  was  one  of  those  rare  examples  of  men  who, 
by  the  union  of  uncommon  talents  with  peculiar 
good  fortune,  seem  cut  out  by  nature  to  influence 
or  to  govern  kingdoms.  He  was  a  lucky  man, 
however,  before  he  became  a  great  one ;  for  his  good 
fortune  placed  him  in  a  station  which,  at  his  period 
of  life,  and  little  acquaintance  with  the  public,  he 
had  no  reason  to  expect ;  and  his  talents  enabled  him 
to  maintain  the  important  post  which  he  had  thus 
gained*  It  was  an  unprecedented  occurrence  in 
this,  or  perhaps  any  other  European  country,  to  see 
almost  a  boy  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs ; 
to  see  him  snatch  it  from  grey-headed  experieojce 
and  unquestioned  fame ;  to  retain  it  from  youth  to 
manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  the  borders  of  age, 
with  no  diminution  of  royal  or  popular  favour,  ren- 
dering the  State,  in  more  than  one  sense,  a  species  of 
patrimonial  inheritance. 

In  looking  bade  to  the  first  few,  and  of  course 
more  inexperienced  years  of  his  administration,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  skill,  the  mingled 
prudence  and  moderation,  with  which  it  was  even 
then  conducted.  He  had  to  provide  a  government 
for  India,  to  revive  trade,  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  to  regulate  and  increase  the 
revenue,  and  to  restore  many  other  national  inte- 
rests nearly  ruined  by  the  American  war.  He  had 
to  face  in  Parliament  a  combination  of  by  far  the 
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ablest  men  this  country  ever  saw ;  scmietimes  indeed 
in  vehement  contrition,  sometimes  anticipating, 
sometimes  bending  to  tiieir  suggestions,  but  com- 
monly holding  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  so  wisdy, 
that  they  had  few  substantial  opportunities  for 
finding  fault.  To  uphold  him,  indeed,  he  enjoyed 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  patronage  of  the  people 
and  the  King ;  yet  without  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
either,  on  the  ground  g£  established  reputation  or  of 
previous  services,  as  to  be  certain  of  its  continuance, 
without  the  exertion  on  his  own  part  of  great  poli- 
tical dexterity.  Taken  as  it  were  upon  trial,  he 
had  his  character  to  acquire.  His  father's  name, 
indeed,  was  a  tower  of  strength  upon  which  he 
securely  reckoned,  and  doubtless  it  proved  the  first 
and  readiest  passport  to  public  esteem. 

To  both  King  and  people  it  was  obviously  neces- 
sary for  him,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood,  to  pay  assiduous  court,  and  he  did  this 
without  any  seeming  art  or  effort,  oscillating  to  one 
side  or  the  other  as  circumstances  required ;  in  favour 
with  both,  yet  subservient  to  neither,  though  exposed 
occasionally  to  the  accusation  of  insincerity.  If  to 
the  popular  side  he  gave  his  vote,  to  the  other  he  was 
charged  with  lending  his  secret  influence — a  charge 
certainly  unjust ;  yet,  even  if  true,  the  former  might 
be  an  assertion  of  principle,  the  latter  possibly  an 
unavoidable  sacrifice  to  expediency,  whidi  every 
Minister,  and  almost  every  man,  must  occasionally 
make  in  his  connexion  with  office  or  with  the  world. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  he  had 
an  arduous  part  to  play  in  Parliament,  and  he 
played  it  well ;  after  that  event,  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  Opposition  in  their  admiration  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  in  that  country,  he  gained  an  accession  of 
strength  which  fixed  him  more  firmly  in  his  seat 
than  ever.  His  manners  were  somewhat  distant, 
with  neither  the  amenity  of  Fox  nor  the  frankness 
of  Burke.  His  moral  character  stood  high ;  his 
prudence — the  better  part  of  talents  perhaps  as  well 
as  of  courage — wasfelt;  his  personal  disinterestedness 
experienced  and  acknowledged ;  his  rectitude  of 
intention  universally  believed.  Altogether,  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  as  a  public  and  private 
man,  carried  him  through  even  the  disasters  of  the 
French  war  with  little  decrease  of  popularity. 

His  eloquence  was  that  of  business — ^precise,  lo- 
gical, singularly  fluent,  with  a  command  and  choice 
of  the  very  best  words,  hitched  into  the  very  best 
places,  which  the  most  gifted  men  rarely  possess, 
and  to  which  a  tall  figure,  aind  fine  toned  voice, 
gave  in-esistible  effect.  It  was  deficient,  however, 
in  variety,  in  splendour,  in  felicity  of  illustration,  in 
what  may  be  termed  those  flashes  of  genius,  which 
not  only  throw  light  on  an  intricate  and  difficult 
point,  but  sometimes  succeed  in  cutting  the  knot  of 
a  sophism,  which  cannot  be  clearly  unravelled ;  it 
dealt  little  in  classical  quotation  or  allusion,  though 
he  was  an  excellent  classic ;  it  did  not  seem  so  much 
the  emanation  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive,  as  of  a 
bounded  but  admirably  regulated  intellect,  and  which 
probably  caused  Burke  once  to  call  him  ^*  the  sublime 
of  mediocrity."  There  is  in  it  little  of  passion,  and 
few  of  those  overwhehning  bursts  which  surprise  us 
frequently  in  Burke,  and  sometimes  in  Fox ;  in  all 
these  respects  he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  both,  par- 
ticularly to  the  former,  and  more  especially  in  wit 
and  sarcasm  (though  his   sarcasms  were  frequent 
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and  bitter),  tod  in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion. He  adheres  indeed  closer  to  the  point  than 
either,  but  on  the  whole  warms  and  interests  us  less, 
possibly  from  the  position  he  held  compelling  him 
to  stand  so  much  upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  in  his  speeches  a  simplicity  and 
seeming  integrity  of  manner  that  won  confidence  to 
what  he  said ;  and,  besides  being  more  brief  than 
those  of  his  great  rivals,  he  possessed  the  still  greater 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  a  cautious  politician — ^that  of 
never  committing  himself  too  decidedly ;  of  not 
sajring  too  much  or  too  little  on  doubtful  points ;  of 
being  able  at  any  time,  as  some  one  remarked,  to 
deliver  **  a  King's  Speech  off-hand."  Few  had  more 
power  over  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his 
speeches  told  with  great  effect.  But  although  of  a 
quite  different  character  from  those  of  his  father, 
they  are  likely  to  share  the  same  fate  as  literary 
compositions — ^that  is,  never  to  be  consulted  a  second 
time  for  any  extraordinary  originality  of  thought, 
exhibitions  of  genius,  or  the  very  highest  attributes 
of  eloquence. 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  May,  1784, 
the  chief  effort  of  the  late  Paymaster  was  in  moving 
(June  14th)  a  representation  to  the  King  on  the  late 
dissolution ;  ^^  a  paper,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  some  years 
afterwards,  **  which  would  make  the  fame  of  some 
men,  but  which  in  the  number  and  excellence  of 
Mr.  Burke's  productions  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
remembered. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  on  Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  his 
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aWik  MetniB,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Buiiw 
o^poaed  it  in  a  rery  powerful  speecdi,  followed  hjr 
Mr<  Diuidas,  Lord  North,  Mr.  W.  W.  Grenvilie, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave — exhibiting,  by  this  question,  a 
complete  disjunction  of  the  usual  party  opinions. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  he  predicted 
several  of  its  ineffici^icies  in  a  manner  \i4uch  a  very 
competent  judge  of  the  matter,*  in  a  passing  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  one  of  the  wwest  men  and  greatest 
Orators  of  our  coimtry,  says  has  been  realized  to  the 
letter. 

He  was  not  viewed,  however,  with  much  £iVour 
by  many  of  the  new  Members  of  the  House.  In 
eonunon  with  Mr.  Fox,  he  had  incurred  consider- 
able odium,  but,  imlike  him,  hfid  taken  no  pains  to 
work  it  ofif.  His  habits  being  more  retired,  he  did 
|iot  now,  or  at  any  time  sufficiently  court  inter^ 
course  and  familiarity  with  one  dass  of  society,  or 
the  bustle  and  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands, 
and  hoistmg  upon  shoulders  of  another ;  the  latter, 
in  fact,  were  not  much  to  his  taste.  So  strong  was 
the  prejudice,  or,  as  it  was  considered,  combination 
diiefly  of  the  younger  Members,  against  him  in  the 
House,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a 
signal  for  coughing,  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed 
dislike,  by  men  who  had  no  chance  of  success  in 
contending  against  him  in  any  other  manner.f  The 
speedi  introducing  the  representation  to  the  King 
was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion  was 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm — Political  History  of  India. 

t  T%e  present  Lord  Rolle  is  said  to  have  led  this  new  band  of 
amton,  for  which  the  RoUiad  uiilicted  upon  him  exemplaij 
punishment. 
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fwdved  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India 
qiiestiDiifi  of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  tfaft ' 
unpopularity  of  himself,  or  of  the  subject,  he  was 
almost  overpowered  by  continued  and  violent  voel* 
feration.  And  on  another  of  these  occasions,  instead 
of  threatening,  like  a  distinguished  modem  leader  * 
of  Opposition  not  long  ago  when  similarly  assailed, 
<<  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,**  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  that  **  he  could  teach 
a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more  mdody  and 
equal  comprehension.*' 

At  another  time,  having  occasion  to  rise  with 
papers  in  his  hand,  a  rough-hewn  country-gentle- 
man,  who  had  more  ear  perhaps  for  this  melody  6f 
the  kaunds  than  for  political  discussion,  exclaimed 
with  something  of  a  look  of  despair,  *'  I  hope  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read  that 
large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long 
speech  into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Burice  was  so  swoln, 
or  rather  so  nearly  suffocated  with  rage,  that,  utterly 
incapable  of  utterance,  he  ran  out  of  the  House. 
«  Never  before,"  said  the  facetious  Oeorge  Selwyn, 
who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I  see  the 
fiible  realized — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass." 

MuaJing  the  lion  was  in  fact  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking ;  and  as  several  of  Mr.  Pitt's  younger 
friends  were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned, 
the  Minister  was  accused  of  promoting  it.  It  is 
certain  that  he  then  thought  him  his  most  formidable 
opponent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  variety  of  his 
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powers,  whidi  made  it  difficult  to  give  him,  what 
Mr.  Fox's  more  straight-forward  mode  of  attadc 
commonly  received,  a  complete  answer,  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  ruffled  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  temper.  The 
same  reason,  that  of  *^  muzzling  the  lion "  towards 
himself,  has  been  assigned  for  the  Minister  allowing 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  go 
on,  after  having  in  the  first  instance  decidedly  put 
his  face  against  it. 

An  able  anonymous  writer*  of  that  day  expresses 
his  surprise  at  the  indecorous  interruptions  *'  given 
to  a  man  possessed  of  an  eloquence  with  whidi  aU 
that  remains  of  antiquity  must  lose  in  the  competi- 
tion ; "  but  the  truth  was,  they  had  been  so  frequent 
towards  other  popular  men,  that  on  a  motion  by  &Sr 
George  Saville,  a  session  or  two  before,  the  curious 
spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Corn- 
wall) severely  reprimanding  a  large  body  of  Mem- 
bers in  a  long  speech,  as  **  a  set  of  gentlemen  who 
spent  most  of  their  time  elsewhere,  and  did.  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  attend  to  any  part  of .  the  debate,  in 
order  that  they  might  decide  with  decency,  or  vote 
with  conviction." 

In  the  month  of  April,  when,  on  account  of  being 
so  lately  ejected  from  office  and  from  public  favour, 
an  act  of  respect  to  him  became  additionally  kind, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  elected  Mr.  Burke  its 
Lord  Rector,  and  re-elected  him  in  the  following 
November.  His  installation  drew  a  large  concourse 
of  spectators,  including  all  distinguished  for  rank  or 
eminence  in  the  surrounding  country,  anxious  to 
see  a  man  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much  ;  several 

*  Believed  to  be  Or.  Tower>  then  writing .  in  the  New  Annual 
Register. 
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of  the' literati,  amoiig  whom  was  professor  Dogald 
Stewart,  accompanied  him  from  Edinburgh.  An 
el^^t  speech  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour 
done  him,  his  regard  for  the  learning  and  talent 
assembled  within  the  walls  in  which  they  were,  and 
his  esteem  for  the  national  character,  by  which  he 
confessed  he  had  been  favourably  impressed.  '*  They 
are  a  people,"  said  he,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Windham,  ^'  acute  and  proud,  of  infinite  pretension, 
and  no  inconsiderable  performance;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  offensive  egotism  and  nationality, 
which  it  seems  a  point  of  conscience  to  push  down 
every  body's  throat,  on  the  whole  very  estimable." 

On  another  occasion  being  asked  his  opinion  of  a 
Scotsman  of  some  consideration  who  had  been  re^ 
cently  introduced  to  him ;  ^^  A  very  good  kind  of 
man,"  was  the  reply,  ^'  only,  like  all  the  rest  of 
them  (alluding  to  their  nationality)  he  stinks  ^ 
Scetlieism.''  At  another  time  he  observed  to  Wilkes, 
*'  You  never  heard  a  Scotchman  in  your  life  converse 
for  twenty  minutes  together,  that  he  did  not  lug  in 
Scotland  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  there  were 
no  better  means  of  introducing  her.  Every  thing 
in  their  country  is  in  their  eyes  of  importance  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  though  in  itself  trivial  or 
inferior  to  what  you  find  elsewhere; — ^wretched 
hovels  are  transformed  into  the  remains  of  feudal 
grandeur ;  rocks,  heaths,  and  rugged  mountains,  into 
picturesque  scenery ;  highland  vagabonds,  who  lived 
by  plundering  their  more  peaceable  neighbours,  are 
gravely  introduced  to  us  as  bold  and  warlike  chief- 
tians ;  sorry  pamphletteers  (provided  only  t|iey  be 
Scotch)  are  represented  as  men  of  talents;   rural 
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traditions^  such  as  all  countries  produce,  become 
Poems  of  Ossian ;  and  when  learning  is  in  question, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  their  opinions,  quite 
e(Xtinguish  the  glories  of  Oxford  and  Cambridgi^ 
but  these  are  excusable  foibtes."  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  (1785)  he  tO(^  a  tour  to  the  Hi^daxkb, 
and  expressed  much  satis&ction  from  the  joumejr ; 
deriving,  as  he  confessed,  not  only  increase  of 
pleasure,  but  of  health,  firom  the  diange  of  scene. 

Shortly  before  tins,  he  had  lost,  by  death,  his 
friend  Sir  George  Saville,  one  of  the  most  amiaUe 
men  of  his  time,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Burke  a 
close  intimacy  commenced  about  the  time  of  the  entiy 
of  the  latter  into  Parliament,  and  which  continued 
without  interruption  until  dissolved  by  that  whidi 
dissolves  all  human  connexions.  Sir  George  was  a 
man  of  the  most  upright  intentioiffi,  warm  heart, 
and  of  very  considerable  talents.  To  the  latter  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  in  their  parliamen- 
tary exertion  he  was  frequently  believed  to  be 
oUJged  to  Mr.  Burke  for  suggesting,  shaping,  and 
revising  some  of  the  measures  he  introduced  into 
the  House ;  obligations  indeed  incurred  in  common 
with  every  other  member  of  the  party.  To  his 
virtues  and  merit  Mr.  Burke  paid  the  following  ani- 
mated tribute  in  his  speech  at  Bristol  in  178S,  alluding 
to  the  act  of  1778  for  relieving  the  Roman  Cathcdios. 

^  The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  Geoige  Saville. 
When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanity  was  to 
be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight  and  authority 
that  belonged  to  it,  the  world  could  cast  its  0yeB 
upon  none  but  him.  I  hope  that  few  things  whidi 
have  a  tendency  to  Uess  or  to  adorn  life,  have  wholly 
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enqwd  my  observation  in  my  passage  throogli  it 
I  have  sought  the  acquaintance  of  tibat  gentietnan^ 
and  have  seen  him  in  all  situatioiis.  He  »  a  true 
genius :  with  an  un4ei«tanding  vigmrous,  and  aento^ 
and  Mfined,  and  distinguishing  even  to  excess ;  and 
iUnminatBd  with  a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and 
originid  cast  of  imagination.  Wi<h  tiiese  he  pos* 
sesses  many  external  and  iastrmnental  advantagsa ; 
and  he  makes  use  of  them  all.  His  fiiMrtune  is  amongst 
the  largest ;  a  fortune  which,  whdly  unincumbered 
as  it  is  with  one  single  chai^  from  luxury,  vanity, 
or  excess,  sinks  under  the  benevolence  of  its  dis- 
penser. 

*^  This  private  benevolence,  expending  itsdf  into 
patriotism,  renders  his  whole  being  the  estate  of  the 
public,  in  whidi  he  has  not  reserved  s.peeulimm  for 
himself  of  profit,  diversion,  or  relaxation.  Inuring 
tiie  session,  the  first  in,  and  the  last  out  of  the 
House  of  Commmis ;  he  passes  from  the  senate  to 
the  camp ;  and  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of  his  anoea-> 
tons,  he  is  always  in  the  senate  to  serve  his  country, 
or  in  thefidd  to  defend  it  But  in  aU  well-^wrougfat 
compositions,  some  particular  stand  out  more  ani^ 
nently  than  the  rest;  and  the  things  which  will 
earry  his  name  to  posterity,  are  his  two  bills ;  I 
meanttiat  for  a  limitation  of  the  daims  of  the  erown 
upon  landed  estates ;  and  this  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  By  the  former  he  has  emand* 
pated  property ;  by  the  latter  he  has  quieted  con- 
science; and  by  both,  he  has  taught  that  grand 
lesson  to  government  and  subject-«no  longer  to 
regard  each  other  as  adverse  parties% 

"  Such  was  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  com- 
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plained  of  by  men  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as  he 
is;  an  act  most  assuredly  not  brought  in  byhini' 
from  any  partiality  to  the  sect  which  is  the  object 
of  it.  For,  among  his  faults,  I  really  ciEmnot  help 
reckoning  a  greater  degree  of  prejudice  against  that 
people  than  becomes  so  wise  a  man.  I  know  that 
jhe  inclines  to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mixed  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  asperity,  to  the  system ;  and  he 
has  few,  or  rather  no  habits  with  any  of  its  proSes- 
sors.  What  he  has  done  was  on  qtdte  other  motives. 
The  motives  were  these,  which  he  declared  in  his 
excellent,  speech  on  his  motion  for  the  bill ; — ^namely, 
his  extreme  zeal  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
he  thought  utterly  disgraced  by  the  act  of  1699 ; 
and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all  kind  of  oppression,  under 
any  colour,  or  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever." 

To  this  worthy  man  and  upright  senator  a  very 
handsome  statue  is  erected  in  York  Cathedral.  He 
is  represented  leaning  on  a  pillar,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  scroll,  on  which  is  written,  ^^  The  Petition  of  the 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  York ;"  meaniugthe 
petition  for  parliamentary  reform,  on  which  question 
however  he  and  his  eloquent  friend  wholly  differed. 
On  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  six  feet 
high,  the  height  of  the  monument  being  altogether 
sixteen,  is  the  following  inscription,  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Burke : —  •       ' 

To  the  Memory  of 
SIR  GEORGE  SAVILLE,  BART. 

Who, 

In  five  successive  Parliaments, 

Represented  the  County  of  York ; 

The  Public  Love  and  Esteem  of  his 

Fellow  Citizens 
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Have  decreed  this 

Moaument. 

His  Life  was  an  Ornameot  and  Blessing 

To  the  Age  in  which  he  lived ; 

And>  after  his  deaths  his 

Memory 

Will  continue  to  he  tienefidal  to  mankind. 

By  holding  forth  an  example  of 

Pure  and  unaffected  Virtue^ 

Most  worthy  of  Imitation, 

To  the  latest  Posterity. 

He  departed  tins  life  January  the  9th, 

1784, 

In  the  58th  year  of  his  i^. 

Beloved  and  lamented. 

In  private  life  he  was  Benevolent  and 

Sincere; 

His  Charities  were  extensive  and  secret ; 

His  whole  heart  was  formed  on  principles 

Of  Generosity,  Mildness,  Justice,  and  universal-  Candour. 

In  puUic,  the  patron  of  every  national 

Improvement ; 

In  the  Senate,  unoorru|>t ; 

In  his  commerce  with  the  world  disinterested. 

By  genius  entitled  in  the  means  of 

Doing  good; 

He  was  unwearied  in  doing  it. 

>  • 

In  the  autumn,  his  house  at  Beaconsfield  was  en- 
tered in  the  night,  and  robbed  of  a  quantity  of  plate 
and  other  articles  of  value ;  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
veyance which  it  appeared  brought  the  thieves  from 
London  to  effect  it,  and  carried  them  and  their  booty 
back,  he  used  familarly  to  term  it  the  curricle  robbery. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  found  time  to  draw  up  for 
a  distant  relation,  Mr.  E.  P.  Burke,  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  **  Lectures  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,"  intended  to  be  filled  up  and  delivered 
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by  that  gentleman  at  Merdiant  Taylor's  Hall,  fins- 
*tol ;  they  are  said  to  have  borne  the  stamp  of  his 
characteristic  genius,  knowledge,  and  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  ccHmnercial  principles  and  history. 

About  th^  4ame  time  death  withdrew  from  the 
world  his  lAS  acquaintance  Dr.  Johnson,  from  whom, 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  27  years,  no  estrangement 
occurred  to  interrupt  their  mutual  admiration  and 
regard.  Visiting  him  in  hia  last  illness,  with  some 
other  frieiids,  Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that  the  presence 
of  strangers  might  be  oppressive  to  him.  **  No,  Sir,'' 
said  the  dying  moralist,  **  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must 
be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed,  when  your  company 
would  not  be  a  delight  to  me."  He  followed  him  to 
the  grave  as  a  moiuner ;  and  in  contemplating  his 
character,  applied  to  it  a  fine  passage  from  Cicero» 
which  might  equally  suit  his  own-^-^IiUentum  enkm 
animum  quasi  arcum  hahtkat,  nee  Umguescens  snc-^ 
cumbebat  seneetuH.  —  When  some  one  censured 
Johnson's  general  rudeness  in  society,  he  replied 
with  equal  consideration  and  truth,  **  It  is  well, 
when  a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  worse 
to  accuse  himself  of  than  some  harshness  in  conver- 
sation." He  often  remarked  that  Johnson  was 
greater  in  discourse  than  even  in  writing,  and  that 
BoBwell's  Life  was  the  best  record  of  his  powers  ; 
in  1790,  he  became  one  of  the  committee  formed  to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  memory. 

Shortly  before  this  he  had  lost  by  death  another 
highly  esteemed  friend,  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
already  made.  General  Haviland ;  who  redding  at 
Penn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaconsfield,  a  dose 
intimacy  had  commenced  between  the  families,  which. 
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cemented  by  thesubsequent  unionof  the  aoa  of  the  Ge- 
neral with  the  niece  of  Mr.  Burke,  continued  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  through  life.  The  6eneral»^who 
had  spent  nearly  all  his  days  in  the  army,  was  ahigh 
spirited  and  most  honourable  old  soldier,  a  compa- 
nion of  Wolfe  in  America,  and  who  became  .  perso- 
nally known  to,  and  highly  esteemed  by,  his  late 
Majesty,  through  some  anecdotes  told  of  his  romantic 
generosity ;  one  of  which  may  be  mentiotied. 

Haying  applied  twice  or  thrice  ineffectually  for  a 
commission  for  his  own  son,  a  vacancy  at  length 
occurred  in  his  own  regiment,  ths^  45th,  to  which  it 
was  considered  he  had  the  right  of  nomination ;  the 
family  congratulated  him  on  the  opportunity  which 
thus  presented  of  accomplishing  his  wishes  without 
further  trouble,  when,  to  their  surprise  he  said  he 
had  altered  his  determination ;— -the  boy  could  not 
have  it.      **  There  is,"  said  he,  *'  young  » 

who  is  more  in  want  of  it  than  he  is ;  his  father 
gave  me  a  commission  when  he  might  otherwise 
have  disposed  of  it,  and  being  now  dead,  and  his 
family  unprovided  for,  it  is  but  right  I  should  repay 
to  the  son  what  I  owe  to  the  father.-— My  boy  must 
wait  ;'^ — and  the  commission  was  given  accordingly, 

Mr.  Burke  used  to  say  that  he  knew  few  men  not 
professedly  devoted  to  study,  who  possessed  more 
ingenuity  and  information  than  the  General.  He 
had  likewise  a  great  genius  for  mechanics;  could 
even  repair,  and  it  is  said,  make,  watches ;  a  pocket 
compass  very  correct  and  neatly  executed  by  him^ 
has  been  seen  by  the  writer ;  in  short,  nearly  all  the 
wood  and  iron  work  in  his  house  was  done  by  him- 
self, having  a  fq;rge  and  bellows  for  the  purpose,  and 
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when  this  source  of  amiuement  was  exhausted,  he 
was  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  neighbouring  cot- 
tagers for  work.  An  antiquarian  friend  relates  to 
the  writer,  that  there  were  few  pottage-pots,  skil- 
lets, or  saucepans  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  which 
had  not  at  one  time  or  another  furnished  evidence 
of  the  General's  skill; — and  relates  the  following 
anecdote  :^^ 

**  John  Tilbury,  now  living,  and  at  the  age  of  90 
still  vigorous  enough  to  take  a  leading  part  in  singing 
the  psalms  at  Penn  Church,  and  who  at  that  time 
frequently  joined  the  church  choir  with  his  bassoon, 
had  the  mishi^  to  break  «ome  of  the  brass  work 
of  his  instrument — and  as  a  matter  of  course  carried 
it  to  the  General  to  repair.  *  When  finished.  Tilbury 
drew  out  his  canvas  bag  of  money  with  a  flourish, 
and  put  the  question — *^  Well  General,  what  am  I  in 
your  debt  for  the  job  ?"  "  My  price,"  replied  the 
veteran  with  good  hiunour,  **  is,  should  it  be  again 
broken,  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  again  repair- 
ing iV 

He  had  a  great  antipathy  to  an  untruth,  and 
rarely  or  never  forgave  any  person  who  had  once 
sinned  in  this  respect  towards  him.  Of  this  the 
young  officers  under  his  command  were  so  well 
aware,  as  some  of  them  now  living  say,  that  when 
they  wished  for  leave  of  absence,  and  assigned  some 
fictitious  reason  to  him  to  obtain  it,  they  continued 
in  the  greatest  dread  lest  the  real  motive,  which  was 
commonly  a  pleasurable  excursion,  should  be  dis- 
covered.* 

r 

*  The  following  notice  of  thu  veteran  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  period  of  his  death,  September,  1784,  believed  to  be 
fiDom  the  pen  of  Burke : 
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Mrd.  StJisbuiy  Haviland»  his  lady,  weU-known 
among  many  of  the  wits  of  the  time  for  possessing 

• 

''  Died  at  Peiin,  in  Buckingfaanuihiiej  in  the  &7th  year  of  Ida 
age,  General  William  Haviland,  Colonel  of  the  45di  regunent 
He  was  an  officer  distinguished  for  his  long  and  aUe  services^ 
having  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  army;  for  Jiis  father  being  all 
officer,  he  was  bom  while  the  regiment  was  on  duty  in  Ireland. 
He  himself  acted  as  Lieutenant  under  Lord  Cathcart  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Carthagena;  and  afterwards  with  Vernon  at 
the  conquest  of  Porto  Hello.  He  then  served  as  Aid-du-Camp 
under  General  Blakeney  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland.  In 
the  subsequent  war,  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities  he  served 
in  America,  where  he  had  a  separate  command,  and  by  his  exer* 
tions  and  success  received  the  particular  acknowk^^ents  of  Lord 
Amherst,  who  has  ever  since  honoured  him  with  his  friendship. 

''  A  singular  genius  fbr  modumics  enabled  him  to  oonoert  mea» 
sures  for  passing  th^  Rapids ;  and  the  fertility  of  his  resources  in 
other  unusual  circumstances,  made  him  very  efficient  (under  his 
distinguished  commander)  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
English  arms  in  America.  In  the  same  war  he  acted  as  second 
in  command  at  the  conqust  of  Martinique^  and  in  a  very  high  oae 
at  the  Havannah ;  so  that  having  had  the  good  fortune  throu^ 
life  to  be  placed  in  the  most  con^cuous  scenes  of  action  on 
chosen  services,  and  with  the  most  eminent  men,  he  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  even  among  them  to  attain  a  high  reputation  for 
courage  and  ability. 

"  When  the  last  war  broke  out  he  was  put  on  the  stafi^  and 
after  being  a  very  short  time  at  Whitehaven,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  western  division  of  the  island  during  the 
whole  time  the  French  invasion  was  expected,  and  there  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  station  was  important  and  the 
service  delicate ;  there  he  had  the  happiness  to  preserve  perfect 
harmony  between  the  regular  forces  and  militia;  while  by  the 
prudent  disposition  of  his  troops  and  an  exact  discipline  he  per- 
formed the  moxe  substantial  functions,  he  maintain^  the  dignity 
of  his  situation  by  a  style  of  life  which  became  tiie  service  df  his 
Sovereigii. 

'^His  house  was  open  to  the  navy  tfs  well  as  to  the  army;  and 
the  force  of  person^  character,  which  was  cordial,  plain,  in- 
formed, and  unaffected,  did  much  to  facilitate  the  national  service 
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an  ori^nal  and  vigorous  mind,  was  much  admired 
hy  Bfr.  Burke,  who  when  in  town,  frequently  corre* 
sponded  with  her  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  She 
had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  wrote  verses  with  ease 
and  spirit.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Balfour  and  Miss 
Aston,  who  lived  with  her  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  were  likewise  superior  women;  and  the 
former,  who  possessed  a  lively  disposition,  is  said 
to  have  given  Garrick  the  first  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  IrUh  Widow^  in  his  farce  of  that  name,  by 
a  trick  played  off  in  a  familiar  party  upon  the  sim* 
plicity  of  Goldsmith.  This  lady  it  seems,  for  a 
piece  of  amusement,  personated  such  a  character-*^ 
just  arrived  from  Ireland,  full  of  brogue  and  blun- 
ders— ^with  wit,  rant,  and  impudence — a  little  gen- 
tility nevertheless~-and,  added  to  all,  assuming  to  be 
an  authoress,  soliciting  subscriptions  for  her  poems. 
Some  of  these  she  read  with  an  affected  enthusiasm, 
which  created  the  greatest  amusement  among  those 
who  were  in  the  secret.  Croldsmith — ^the  great  Gold- 
smith as  she  called  him,  h^  countryman  and  of 
course,  friend,  she  flattered  extravagantly,  and  re- 
in a  oountry  little  inured  to  tihe  burthen  of  anna,  and  when  so 
many  principal  gentlemen  were  drawn  away  firom  their  oocupap 
tions  and  amusements.  The  same  disposition  followed  him  through 
life.  To  his  own  regiment  he  was  a  kind  father,  and  to  the 
younger  officers  of  it  his  house  was  literally  a  home.  The  conse- 
quenoe  however  is,  that  in  a  long  course  of  service,  overloddng 
many  opportunities  of  emolument  but  none  of  benevolence,  though 
he  always  maintained  a  just  economy,  he  has  left  his  family  in 
very  nazxow  circumstances;  for  the  sole  reward  of  his  services 
was  a  marching  regiment  on  the  Irish  establishment,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him  very  late  in  life,  and  with  a  constitution 
harassed  and  broken,  not  less  from  the  variety  than  from  the 
length  of  his  services." 
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peatedly  appealed  to  kiM  on  the  merit  of  the  pieces^ 
whidi  he  {Hnuaed  with  all  due  warmth  ia  her  pre* 
srace-^ofiered  hia  aabscriptioii^-^iiid  as  strongly 
abased  the  urarses  (as  well  perhi^  he  mif^)  when 
she  retired.  This  scene,  it  is  said,  offered  a  finished 
specimen  of  acting. 

Among  their  other  acquaintance  was  Bean  Mar- 
lay,  frequently  mentioned  by  BosweU  for  his 
sprightly  and  sociable  qualities,  who  having  passed 
a  very  agreeable  day  in  the  society  of  these  ladies, 
sent  them  the  foUowii^  jeu  d'esprit  :— 

HUMBLY  IMSOBIBBD  TO  VWO  OBI«BBBATBD  COQUJBTS. 

An  Atuwer  to  Mrs.  BavUand^  who  asked,  or  ought  to  have  asked, 

"  What  is  Coquetry  ?  " 

HavUand, — What's  Coquetry?     His  Reverence. — ^April  weather. 
Not  the  8Bme  two  hours  tqgedier ; 
Like  a  weather-oocfc  still  turmngy 
Now  'tis  tnexmg,  now  'tis  huming ; 
Now  'tis  tender,  now  'tis  rude. 
Now  'tis  formal  like  a  prude; 
You^ifuly  beautiful,  and  blooming, 
Wh^  submissive,  still  presuming; 
Every  winning  art  expert  in, 
Lovdy,  lively,  and  uncertain ; 
Flatt'ring  promises  still  making, 
Promises  each  moment  breaking; 
Sweetly  tarifling,  gaily  prating. 
Love  in  every  breast  creating ; 
Tis  a  dear  bewitching  sprite. 
Made  of  beaqty,  wit,  and  spite; 
Form'd  to  deceive  and  to  subdue. 
And  look  like— —false  Balfour  and  you. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Burke  received  a  visit 
from  his  old  friend  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his  daughter, 
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an  ingenious  lady,  already  introduced  to  the  reader 
under  the  name  of  Leadbeater,  who,  charmed  with  the 
situation  of  his  park  and  its  vicinity,  wrote  a  short 
poem  descriptive  of  the  scenery,  the  mansion,  and  a 
faithful  sketch  of  its  owner,  c^  which  the  following 
forms  the  introduction. 

All  hail,  ye  wooda^  in  deqpest  gloom  array'd ! 
Admit  a  stranger  through  your  rey'iend  shade. 
With  timid  step  to  seek  the  fair  retreat. 
Where  Virtue  and  where  Genius  fix  their  seat : 
In  vain  retiring  from  the  puUic  gaze. 
Not  deepest  shades  can  veil  so  bright  a  blaze. 

Lo !  there  the  mansion  stands  in  princely  pride ;. 
The  beauteous  wings  exten4  on  either  side; 
Unsocial  pomp  flies  from  the  cheerful  gate. 
Where  hospitality  delights  to  wait ; 
A  brighter  grace  her  candid  smile  bestows 
Than  the  majestic  pillars  comely  rows. 
Enter  these  ever-open  doors,  and  find 
All  that  can  strike  the  eye,  or  charm  the  mind : 
Painting  and  sculpture  there  their  pride  di^lay. 
And  splendid  chambers  deck'd  in  rich  array. 

But  these  are  not  the  honours  of  the  dome 
Where  Burke  resides,  and  strangers  find  a  home; 
To  whose  glad  hearth  the  sodal  virtues  move, 
Paternal  fondness,  and  connubial  love. 
Benevolence  unwearied,  friendship  true. 
And  wit  unforced,  and  convene  ever  new. 
And  manners,  where  the  polish'd  court  we  trace. 
Combined  with  artless  nature's  noble  grace. 
•  »  •  t  « 

When  the  sad  voice  of  indigence  he  hears. 
And  pain  and  sickness,  eloquent  in  tears — 
Forsakes  the  festive  board  with  pitying  eyes, 
Mingles  the  healing  draught,*  and  sickness  flies; 


*  There  was  in  this  (as  indeed  in  every  other  part  of.  the  cha- 
racter) something  more  than  mere  poetical  compliment  of  the  fair 
authoress. 
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Or^  if  the  mind  be  torn  with  deep  distiew,. 
Seeksj  with  Idnd  care>  the  grievance  to  redress. 
Thisy  this  is  Edmund  Burke — and  this  his  creed— 
This  is  sublime  and  beautiful  indeed. 

« 

To  this  compliment  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
in  reply : — 

'<  My  deae  Miss  Shackleton, 

'^  I  ought  not  to  have  suffered  myself  to  remain 
so  long  at  a  disadvantage  in  your  mind.  My  fault 
is  considerable,  but  not  quite  so  great  as  it  appears ; 
for  your  letter  went  round  by  way  of  Carlisle,  and 
it  was  a  good  while  before  it  came  to  my  hands.  It 
ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  my  care  to  have  made 
the  earliest  possible  acknowledgment,  where  nothing 
more  was  required ;  and  in  a  case  where,  indeed, 
there  was  little  more  in  my  power  to  do  than  to  tell 
you  in  a  few  plain  and  sincere  words,  how  extremely 
sensible  I  was  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  by 
making  this  family  and  this  place  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  original  verses  that 
have  for  many  years  been  made  upon  any  place  or 
any  persons. 

**  They  make  us  all  a  little  more  fond  of  ourselves, 
and  of  our  situation.  For  my  own  part  I  will  not. 
complain,  that  when  you  have  drawn  a  beautiful 
landscape,  you  have  put  an  old  friend  of  your  f ather^s 
as  a  figure  in  the  foreground ;  nor  shall  I  pretend 
that  I  am  not  pleased  even  with  the  excess  of  par- 
tiality, which  has  made  him  an  object  worthy  of 
appearing  in  such  a  sc^ie.  The  scene  itself,  fine  as 
it  is,  owes  much  to  the  imagination  and  skill  of  the 
painter ;  but  the  figure  owes  all  to  it.    You  great 
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artists  never  4nnr  what  is  hdore  you,  but  improve 
it  up  to  the  standard  of  perfection  in  your  own 
minds.  In  this  description^  I  know  nothing  of 
myself;  but  what  ig.better,  and  may  be  of  more 
use,  I  know  what  a  good  judge  thinks  I  ought  to  be. 

^  As  to  your  picture  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
I  cannot  help  observing,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
of  common-plaoe  in  it.  One  cannot  apply  it  equally 
to  every  country,  as  most  things  of  this  kind  may 
be  turned.  It  is  pardcnlar  and  appropriated ;  and 
that,  without  being  minute  or  tsdious  in  the  detail. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  sweet  poem ;  and  shows  a  mind  full 
«f  obaervi^on^  and  retentive  of  images  in  the  hi^iest 
degree.  Some  of  the  lines  are  not  quite  so  finished 
as  to  match  the  rest;  and  some  time  or  other,  I 
nay  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  them  out  to  yon ; 
and  some  of  the  rhymes  hitch  upcm  worAs,  to  wfaidi 
nothing  (not  even  you)  can  give  grace.  But  these 
are  lesser  blemishes;  and  easily  efiaoed  eitfa»  by 
omission  or  a  trivial  change.  You  will  excuse  this 
fireed<mL  But  in  so  fine  a  poem,  in  which  your 
kindness  for  an  old  friend  of  your  iiatber  has  given 
me  so  great  an  interest,  you  will  naturally  expect 
that  I  should  wish  for  the  perfection  which  I  know 
you  can  give  four  work  with  a  little  more  of  your 
eare. 

^  Fnj  excuse  this  very  late  and  very  impofect 
afiknowiedgment  of  the  great  favour  you  have  done 
me.  I  cannot  {dead  business  in  &vour  of  my  dday. 
I  havei  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time.  At  the 
moment  I  write  this,  I  never  was  more  busy  in  my 
lifiB ;  and,  indeed,  thus  much  is  in  favour  of  activi^ 
and  occupation,  that  the  more  one  has  to  do  the 
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more  one  is  capable  of  doing,  even  beyond  onr  direet 
taik.  I  am  ever,  with  Mrs.  Burke's,  my  broilier's, 
and  my  son's  most  afiO^onate  r^aids  to  you,  and 
to  all  Ballitore,  whieli  we  love  with  great  sincerity, 
my  dear  Miss  ShacUefcon, 

'*  Your  most  foithful  and  most  oUiged 

*<  And  obedia^it  humble  servant, 

*^  Edmund  Burke. 

''  Beacamfield,  Dec  IStli,  1784." 


benevolence,  as  the  preceding  poetic  compli- 
ment implies,  was  frequently  shewn  in  administering 
medicine,  of  which  he  knew  a  little  i^  the  practical 
part,  to  his  poorer  neighbours  in  the  country,  when 
they  were  unaMe  to  pay  for  more  regular  advice,  or 
too  distant  to  procure  it  immediately;  and  also  to 
his  servants  and  family.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
in  mixing  some  medicines  for  Mrs.  Burke,  he  used 
a  wrong  one  by  mistake,  and  when  he  found  it  was 
likely  to  be  productive  of  smous  consequences,  ezpe- 
rienced  indescribable  agony  for  a  few  hours  until 
assured  there  was  no  farther  danger.  In  illusion 
to  this  unpleasant  occurrence,  he  sometimes  after- 
wards used  to  say  to  Doctor  Brocklesby,  **  I  mean 
to  leave  off  practice.  Doctor,  for  I  fear  I  am  little 
better  than  a  quadk." 

To  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  showing 
more  compassion  to  the  itinerant  class  than  is  gene- 
rally exhibited,  and  which  his  education  in  Ireland, 
where  from  there  being  no  poor  laws,  more  consi- 
deration is  displa3red  to  such  objects  than  in  this 
country,  tended  to  strengthen.  All  the  silver  which 
he  carried  out,  in  going  for  a  walk,  was  usually 
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^Usposed  of  in  this  way  before  he  came  home»  si 
that  if  a  hackney-coach  brought  him  to  the  door, 
he  was  scarcely  ever  able  to  discharge  it  withbut 
procuring  the  means  from  some  one  in  the  house. 
He  would  not  admit  that  persons  refused  to  assist 
travelling  mendicants  from  policy.  ^  No,  Sir,"  said 
he,  in  a  ^sonversation  on  the  subject,  **  it  is  only  an 
apology  for  saving  their  money." 

Some  years  after  this  time,  when  enfeebled  by 
infirmity  and  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  he 
was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaconsfield, 
with  two  ladies,  near  relatives,  a  beggar-man  rather 
advanced  in  years  accosted  them,  requesting  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Burke,  after  a  few  questions,  gave  him 
a  shilling.  **  I  wonder,  my  dear  Sir,"  remarked  one 
of  the  ladies,  as  they  walked  on,  '*  you  shoidd 
bestow  upon  those  people,  who  are  generally  worth- 
less characters,  so  much ;  what  you  have  just  now 
given  will  be  spent  in  gin/*  **  Madam,"  replied  he 
emphatically,  after  a  pause,  and  assuming  a  severe 
aspect,  '^he  is  an  old  man  ;•— «nd  if  gin  be  his  com- 
fort, let  him  have  gin.** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Speech  on  the  Nahob  of  Arcot's  debts. — Report  of  the  Shipwieck 
of  his  son. — Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings. — Peroration  on 
opening  the  Charges. — ^Visit  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Burke.-^Con- 
versations  with  a  Gentleman  in  London. — Letters  to  Lord 
Charlemont^ — ^Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  him. — P^aoe  to  Bel- 
Ifindenus. — ^Epitaph  on  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 


I:Nr  the  Session  commencing  25th  January,  1785, 
no  notice  being  taken  of  India  affairs  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  amendment, 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  observed,  in 
allusion  to  the  Governor  Greneral,  that  **  there  was 
at  this  moment  in  India  as  great  a  phenomenon  as 
ever  the  world  had  produced.*  A  person  who  stood 
not  as  a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal  in  the  eye 
of  that  House— whose  criminal  charge  was  on  the 
records  of  their  journals,  and  whose  recal  had  been 
ordered  by  that  House ;  nevertheless,  in  defiance  of 
their  authority,  that  criminal  was  at  this  moment 
commanding  our  armies,  and  directing  the  expen* 
diture  of  our  revenues  in  Bengal." 

He  likewise  took  part  on  the  siibject  of  the  West- 
minster scrutiny,  in  which  the  Minister  was  accused 
of  showing  as  much  unworthy  resentment  towards 
Mr.  Fox,  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  Session 
toward  the  Member  for  Malton ;  also  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  cotton  tax ;  on  that  of  the  treatment  of 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation ;  on  the 

VOL.  I.  2  n 
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sinking  fund ;  and,  in  addition  to  others  of  less 
moment,  on  the  Irish  commercial  propositions. 

On  the  latter  qi^estion,  though  siding  chiefly  with 
Opposition,  he  did  not  take  so  active  a  part  as  was 
expected,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  preventing  him,  as  he 
said  in  reply  to  an  allusion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  his 
being  an  Irishman,  from  balancing  minutely  and  in- 
vidiously, conflicting  claims  between  the  country  of 
his  nativity,  and  that  of  his  adoption,  when  the  latter 
had  raised  him  from  nothing,  to  stations  of  high  pub- 
lic trust  and  honour,  with  the  power  to  legislate,  not 
for  any  one  dass  of  persons,  or  for  any  one  spot, 
however  dear  that  spot  might  be  to  him,  but  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

Mr.  Pitf  8  motion  for  reform  in  the  representation 
drew  from  Mr.  Burke  some  pointed  animadversions, 
demanding  how  he^  of  all  men,  could  assume  that  tiie 
people  were  not  sufficieutiy  represented  in  that 
House,  when  he  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  boasting 
that  his  own  place  and  preponderance  there,  were 
solely  owing  to  the  voice  of  tiie  people  ?  On  the 
bill  of  the  Minister  for  regulating  the  public  offices, 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  termed,  a  mere  ratrcatching  mea- 
sure, he  was  ^ually  severe,  and  continuing  the 
allusion,  ludicrously  quoted — 

''  Mice  and  rats^  and  such  small  deer^ 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year." 

Clontrasting  its  biting  and  impracticable  economy 
with  the  profusion  countenanced  in  India,  which  would 
ultimately  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  England,  he  used 
the  following  extraordinary  series  of  figures;  new  and 
forcible  indeed,  and  conveying  a  striking  impression 
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to  the  mind,  but  objectionaUe  from  their  number, 
and  from  following  each  other  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession ;  passages  of  this  kind,  howerer,  are  rare  in 
his  works : — 

^  He  (Mr.  Fltt) .  was  desirous  to  draw  a  resource 
out  c£  the  crumbs  dropped  from  the  trencbers  oC 
penury.  He  was  rasping  from  the  marrowless  hoaeB 
ci  skeleton  establishments  an  empirical  alimentary 
powder  to  diet  into  a  similitude  of  health  the 
languishing  chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation. 
But  while  Parliament  looked  with  anxiety  at  his 
desperate  and  laborious  trifling,  while  they  were 
apprehensive  that  he  would  break  his  bade  with 
stooping  to  pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  he  recovers 
himself  at  an  elastic  boimd ;  and  with  a  broadcast 
swing  of  Ms  arm,  he  squandered  over  his  Indian 
field  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  all  these 
establishments  added  tc^ther." 

This  Indian  field  now  diiefly  occupied  Mr.  Burke's 
thoughts,  as  he  himself  Expressed  it,  ^^  at  all  hours 
imd  seasons,  in  tiie  retirements  of  summer,  in  the 
avocations  of  the  winter,  and  even  amid  the  snows 
(alluding  to  the  ill-reception  he  had  experienced  the 
preceding  session)  that  had  lately  been  showering  on 
his  head."  Besides  the  amendment  to  the  Address, 
alreadynoticed,he  subsequently  supported  motions  by 
other  members  on  the  same  fruitful  subject  of  India. 

But  his  great  effort,  February  38th,  was  on  the 
debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  of  those  remarkable 
outpourings  of  a  most  fertile  and  vigorous  intellect, 
which  on  an  unpromising  theme,  and  under  the 
disadvantage  of  rising  last  in  the  debate,  seemed  to 
combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle.,  and  even 
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overpower  the  hearer.  It  has  been  said  to  be  in 
some  parts  florid.  But  in  energy,  in  rhetorical 
address,  in  a  minute  knowledge  of  India  and  espe- 
cially the  intricacies  of  the  question  itself,  in  the 
boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  those  of  the  Company's 
^rvants  who  were  consiLed  by  their  intrigues  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  these  debts,  in  the  clear- 
ness of  his  narrative  and  detail,  it  was  rated  equal 
to  any  thing  ever  delivered  in  Parliament.  The 
oppressions  exercised  upon  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Tanjore,  by  the  Nabob  and  his  agents,  had  already 
produced  much  animadversion,  and  Mr.  Burke  being 
well  informed  of  the  circumstances  from  private  in- 
formation, as  well  as  public  documents,  characterized 
the  chief  agent  and  counsellor  of  his  Highness  on 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Paul  B  d,  as  "  the  old 
betrayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge,  of  a 
country  which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an 
unremitted,  but  unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,  be^ 
tween  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  renovate  and 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  to  destroy."— Some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  speech  is  said  to  have  evaporated  in 
the  printed  report. 

Shortly  after  this  period  he  suffered  great  agony 
of  mind  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  a  news- 
paper account  of  the  loss,  in  a  violent  storm  off  the 
coast  of  Holland,  of  a  Harwich  packet,  in  which 
his  son  had  embarked  for  the  Continent.  For- 
tunately the  reportproved  untrue;  he  arrived  in  safety, 
and  after  visiting  Holland,  Flanders,  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  states,  was  received  with  some  distinction 
in  the  Court  and  capital  of  France.     During  his 
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father^s  tenure  of  power,  he  had  been  appointed 
Joint-receiver  with  I>r.  King  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  Lands,  held  for  life ;  and  after  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had 
made  him  auditor  of  his  accoimts. 

Some  lines  were  addressed  to  him  on  occasion  of 
the  above  afflicting  rumour,  by  an  old  friend  in  Ire- 
land, beginning — 


<e 


On  a  Report  of  Edmund  Burktfs  Death,  and  of  his 
Son  having  been  lost  at  Sea* 

'^  Safely  secluded  in  the  silent  shade. 

Far  from  the  clamour  and  the  toils  of  state. 

No  foreign  cares  our  calm  repose  inrade. 
One  link  alone  connects  us  with  the  great 

"  For  Burke  we  love,  and  with  affection  dear 
Our  watchful  eyes  pursue  his  track  of  light ; 

And,  when  he  mov'd  in  power's  resplendent  sphere. 
We  bless'd  the  sphere  where  blaz'd  an  orb  so  bright. 

^'  But  when,  with  virtuous  scorn  and  just  disdain. 
From  these  polluted  scenes  he  nobly  tum'd; 

Left  to  corruption  and  her  venal  train. 
We  not  for  him  but  for  our  country  moum'd. 

"  To  him  each  dear  domestic  joy  belongs, 
Joys  more  congenial  to  his  gen'rous  heart 

Than  guilty  wealth,  amass'd  by  cruel  wrongs. 
Than  all  that  pow'r  and  splendour  can  import 

"  Oh,  tell  it  not : — ^recal  the  tidings  sore. 
Which  damp  our  fainting  hearts  with  dulling  breath. 

Rude  as  the  blast  which  ravag'd  Belgia's  shore. 
Where  the  loud  tempest  rous'd  the  seeds  of  death. 
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''  Whflt  eo^  sacrifice  doet  tkou  require^ 
InfAtiate  ooean?  inadlj  do0t  thou  rave  :— 

Muf  t  such  a  son. — ^the  son  of  such  a  sire — 
Must  Burke's  sole  ofifspring  glut  thy  greedy  wave? 


€€ 


If  o'er  his  head  thy  murd'rous  surge  he  roD'd, 
While  youth  resists,  and  virtue  pleads  in  vatn, 
estore  that  treasare-^-^hough  the  corse  he  oold- 
The  mounting  spirit  thou  oould'st  not  detain." 


It  was  at  the  (q>eniiig  of  the  next  session,  January 
84th,  1786,  that  Mr.  Burke  entered  on  one  of  the 
most  tempestuous  scenes  of  his  life — nearly  the 
whole  of  which  was  a  political  storm — ^in  the  prose- 
cution of  Mr.  Hastings,  late  Governor  General  of 
India,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  England. 

Much  consideration  is  necessary  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  degree  of  moral  courage  requisite  for 
this  undertaking,  nothing  so  arduous  or  laborious 
having  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  the 
English  legislature;  for  though  the  work  was  in 
some  measure  divided,  much  the  greater  part  una- 
voidably fell  to  his  share.  It  demanded  not  only 
uncommon  capacity  of  mind,  but  the  most  effective, 
and  popular,  and  Parlimentary  working  talents ;  an 
utter  disregard  of  difficulty ;  a  vast  fund  of  local 
knowledge;  a  perseverance  in  mental  and  bodily 
labour  not  to  be  conquered ;  a  contempt  for  obloquy 
and  reproach  of  every  kind,  such  as  few  men  had 
fortitude  enough  to  encounter;  an  acquaintance  with 
the  powers,  interests,  habits,  actual  condition,  in- 
trigues, and  even  villanies  of  nearly  all  India,  such 
as  no  man,  and  scarcely  any  body  of  men  out  of  the 
country,  could  be  expected  to  possess. 
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The  accused,  besides,  was  no  inconsiderable  man. 
He  was  supposed  to  possess  the  personal  good  opi- 
nion of  the  King.*    He  had  acquired  the  fevour  of 
die  Board  of  Controul.     He  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  India  Company,  which  had  profited  by  his  sway. 
He  had  aggrandized  the  nation  itself,  which,  satisfied 
with  its  acquisitions,  felt  little  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  means  employed  to  procure  them ;  and  in  fieurt 
the  subject,  for  two  or  three  years  before,  would 
scarcely  be  listened  to  in  Parliament.  .  He  had 
governed  a  vast  empire  for  a  series  of  years  and 
was  of  course  enabled  to  profit  by  the  weight,  in  all 
cases  great,  which  authority  bestows.     He  had  not 
only  amassed  a  competent  fortune  himself,  but,  what 
was  of  more  consequence  to  his  political  interest, 
had  enriched  more  men  than  any  half  dozen  Prime 
Ministers  of  England  put  together.     He  had  neces- 
sarily  many  friends  and  a  vast  number  of  apologists, 
several  of  whom  were  in  Parliament,   others  in 
different  situations  of  influence,   who,    from  the 
oblique  morality  with  which  all  India  questions  were 
treated,  scarcely  considered  as  improprieties  there, 
what  in  England  they  would  have  stigmatized  as 
unquestionable  crimes.     In  addition  to  all  these,  the 
evidence  had  to  come  from  a  vast  distance ;  qualified 
by  some  who  thought  the  blame  ought  rather  to  fall 
on  the  agents  than  on  the  principal ;  by  some  who 
hesitated  to  condemn  proceedings  which  had  been 
the  source  of  their  own  gain ;  by  some  who  shrunk 


*  Duxing  the  trial  a  caricature  was  exfaibited  of  Mr. 
trundling  His  Majesty  in  a  wheelbarrow,  with  the  label,  "  What 
a  man  buys  he  may  sell."  *'  Well/'  said  the  King  good-humour- 
edly  on  seeing  it,  ''  1  have  been  represented  in  many  extraordi- 
nary situations,  but  in  a  wheelbarrow  is  really  something  new." 
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from  the  odium  of  coming'  forward,  or  being  con- 
sidered as  public  accusers ;  all  which  drcumstaneea 
were  observed  to  operate  powerfully  in  the  sub- 
sequent evidence  given  upon  the  trial  of  the  Governor 
General. 

Against  all  these  considerations,  against  the 
opinioii  of  some  of  his  own  party,  and  in  some 
d^ee  against  his  own  personal  interests,  Mr.  Burke 
obstinately  persevered,  winning  the  nation  over  to 
his  opinion  before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  what 
was  of  no  less  consequence,  constraining  the  Minister^ 
who  displayed  symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  inquiry 
at  first,  to  the  subsequent  observance  of  impartiality. 
If  he  eventually  failed  in  convicting  the  accused  on  ac« 
count  of  legal  technicalities  and  impediments  cast  in 
his  way,  it  is  less  matter  for  wonder,  than  that  under 
so  many  obstacles,  and  in  the  teeth  of  so  many  power- 
ful interests,  he  could  carry  the  cause  to  a  decision. 
But  the  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  matter 
of  minor  importance  in  his  opinion,  for  the  moment 
the  impeachment  was  voted  by  the  Commons,  he  felt^ 
as  he  often  said,  that  the  great  end  for  which  he 
undertook  it-^public  justice,  was  answered. 

To  those  who  knew  little  of  his  character,  the 
motive  for  this  gratuitous  labour  remained  a  puzzle, 
or  was  solved  by  the  silly  idea  quite  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  it  arose  from  a  slight  shown  by  the 
Governor  General  to  Mr.  William  Burke.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  remembering  how  the  inquiry  waa 
approved  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  some 
latent  feeling  existed  of  indirectly  justifying  the 
India  bill,  by  exposing  more  fully  to  general  indig- 
nation the  enormities  which  that  measure  was  meant 
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to  correct.  But  the  great  and  direct  inducement^ 
beyond  all  question,  was  a  detestation  of  any  thing 
like  oppression  or  injustice  inherent  in  the  man;  not 
simply  as  a  moral  principle,  but  an  ingrafted  feeling; 
ardent,  and  perhaps  too  unrestrained  for  the  im- 
posing station  he  occupied  in  the  country,  but  which 
had  been  shown  in  all  the  chief  actions  oi  his  life^ 
public  and  private ;  in  upholding  against  oppression 
the  Commons  of  America  at  one'  time— «nd  the 
King,  Nobility,  and  Clergy  of  France,  at  another; 
in  resenting  the  tyranny  attempted  to  be  exercised 
over  him  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  what  he  considered  the  harshness,  reproach, 
and  injury  shown  him  by  Mr.  Fox  and  others  of 
the  party  towards  its  decline ;  "  in  whose  breast," 
as  he  subsequently  said  of  himself,  *'  no  anger, 
durable  or  vehement,  has  ever  been  kindled  but  by 
what  he  considered  as  tyranny."  His  philanthropy 
and  integrity  were  constantly  eulogized  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  all  the  eminent  men  most  opposed 
to  him  on  public  affairs,  and  never  more  so  than 
during  the  whole  progress  of  this  prosecution. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  it  was  no 
sudden  burst  of  passion,  no  transient  or  immediate 
feeling  of  resentment,  but  adopted  after  much  and 
serious  deliberation.  Since  1780,  when,  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  attacked 
and  investigated  before  him,  he  had  constantly  re- 
commended his  recall,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
he  deserved  punishment.  He  had  no  other  dislike 
to  that  gentleman,  he  said,  than  a  conviction  of  his 
mis-government,  persevered  in  against  repeated  re- 
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monstranoeB  and  orders ;  be  knew  nothing  odierwise 
of  him ;  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  had 
begun  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  only  picked  up 
Mr.  Hastings  in  their  way.  His  attention  being 
thus  excited  to  a  subject  so  important  to  the  good  of 
oar  Indian  empire,  tiiere  appeared  ample  matter  for 
further  inquiry,  as  almost  every  fresh  arrival  from 
the  East  added  to  the  list  of  alleged  oppressions  or 
offences  by  the  Governor  General.  Strong  dissatis- 
£3Ction,  alternating  with  votes  of  approbation,  had 
been  expressed  at  his  conduct  previous  to  this,  by  the 
Ciourt  of  Directors  at  home ;  but  orders  for  recall 
were  so  intermingled  with  orders  to  remain,  that  to 
many,  not  in  the  secret,  the  proceedings  at  the  India 
House  became  a  riddle ; — ^the  main  solution  of  which 
was,  that  the  Directors  thought  many  of  his  mea^ 
sures  wrong,  and  desired  his  return;  the  Proprietors 
on  the  other  hand,  simply  found  them  profitable,  and 
therefore  wished  him  to  remain. 

In  1776, the  former  voted  his  recall;  while  the  latter 
body,  as  was  then  in  their  power,  according  to  the 
charter,  at  a  General  Court,  rescinded  the  order. 
Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Macleane,  a 
former  friend  of  Mr.  Burke  and  now  the  confidential 
agent  of  Mr*  Hastings,  arrived  and  tendered  the  re- 
signation of  the  latter,  which  was  accepted ;  but  the 
Governor  General,  finding  himself  taken  at  his  word, 
denied havinggiven  that  gentlemanany  such  authority, 
and  resolutely  kept  his  station ;  and  as  Mr.  Macleane 
perished  at  sea  on  his  return  to  India,  this  extraor- 
dinary misunderstanding  was  never  explained  to  the 
world.  In  1779, 1780, 1781,  in  settling  the  govern* 
ment,  he  was  continued.     In  1782,  Mr.  Dundas,  as 
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Chairman  of  the  Secret  Committee^  moved  aid 
eaitied  a  stnng  of  the  severest  resolutions  against 
him»  and  among  others  his  recall,  which  was  ordered 
accordingly;  but  the  Proprietors  having  still  by 
the  Gcxistitution  of  the  Company,  the  power  so  to  do, 
again  negatived  the  order.  At  length,  in  February, 
1785,  he  quitted  Bengal  of  his  own  accord,  just  as 
Lord  Macartney  had  been  appointed  to  it  from 
Madras,  but  whose  assumption  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority it  was  declared  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  party 
had  determined  to  resist  even  by  force,  had  that 
nobleman  readied  Calcutta  before  he  embarked. 

On  reaching  England,  the  Directors  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services, 
though  for  years  they  had  complained  that  his  pro* 
eeedings  were  most  objectionable,  that  he  despised 
their  authority,  and  never  paid  the  slightest  regard 
to  their  orders  when  they  happened  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  own  opinion.  And  Mr.  Dondas  had  ahready 
declared  that  *'  Mr.  Hastings  rarely  quitted  Calcutta 
that  his  track  was  not  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
some  prince,  the  desertion  of  some  ally,  or  the  de- 
population of  some  coimtry." 

All  these  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
offences  laid  to  his  charge,  tended  to  confirm  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  purpose,  and  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
his  motives  at  any  rate  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct 
oi  such  an  imperious  and  refractory  servant  oould 
not  be  questioned.  Alluding  to  these  during  the 
preliminary  proceedings  he  observed  : 

**  Least  of  all  could  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of 
truth,  that  he  was  actuated  by  passion.  Anger, 
indeed,  he  had  felt,  but  surely  not  a  Uameable 
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anger ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  an  inquiring  anger,  a 
digesting  anger,  a  collating  anger,  an  examining 
anger,  or  a  selecting  anger  ?  The  anger  he  had  felt 
was  an  uniform,  steady,  public  principle,  without 
any  intermixture  of  private  animosity ;  that  anger, 
which  five  years  ago  warmed  his  breast,  he  felt 
precisely  the  same,  and  unimpaired,  at  that  mo- 
ment." 

**  Let  who  will  shrink  back,"  said  he,  touching  on 
the  same  theme,  in  1785,  **  I  shall  be  found  at  my 
post.  Baffied,  discountenanced,  subdued,  discredited, 
as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  will  be 
only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  therefore,  shall 
at  any  time  bring  before  you  any  thing  toward  the 
relief  of  our  distressed  fellow-citizens  in  India,  and 
towards  the  subversion  of  the  present  most  corrupt 
and  oppressive  system  for  its  government,  in  me 
shall  find  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  steady,  earnest, 
and  faithful  assistant." 

Ten  years  afterward,  when  the  trial  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  he  again  alluded  to  his  motives. 

«  Were  I  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  never 
done),  it  should  be  for  those  (services)  in  which  for 
fourteen  years,  without  intermission,  I  have  showed 
the  most  industry,  and  had  the  least  success  ;  I  mean 
in  the  affairs  of  India.  They  are  those  on  which  I 
value  myself  the  most ;  most  for  the  importance  ; 
most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the  judgment ;  most 
for  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit. 
Others  may  value  them  most  far  the  intention.  In 
that  surely  they  are  not  mistaken^ 

The  belief  in  Mr.  Hastings^s  guilt  was  very 
general  in  India  as  well  as  in  England,  by  those 
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who  had  the  nearest  views  of  what  was  going  on. 
Among  these,  in  addition  to  many  others,  was  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  whose  knowledge  of  India, 
whose  integrity  and  abilities  were  equally  unques- 
tioned, and  to  whom  for  his  eminent  services  a  statue 
has  just  been  voted  by  the  company.  To  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  this  gentleman  stedfastly  persevered  on 
all  occasions  in  the  strongest  censure  of  the  obnoxious 
Governor  General,  and  as  firmly  resisted  every  pro- 
position that  could  be  considered  complimentary  to 
his  memory. 

From  authority  which  the  writer  cannot  question, 
he  is  likewise  informed,  that  a  gteat  statesman  of 
the  present  day,  formerly  high  in  authority  in  India, 
and  from  his  knowledge  acquired  in  that  station  the 
best  possible  judge  of  the  matter,  entertains  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  particularly 
on  the  first  three  charges,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  convicted. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.Dundas 
under  Lord  North's  administration,  was  the  first  ac- 
cuser of  Mr.  Hastings,  procured  the  vote  for  his  recal, 
and  threatened  him  with  punishment.  Mr.  Francis 
also,  in  the  debate  in  1788  on  the  propriety  of  making 
him  a  manager  of  the  impeachment,  boasted,  that  **  he 
supplied  the  information,  furnished  the  materials,  and 
prompted  the  prosecution^  and  therefore  he  would  not 
stand  aloof  if  the  house  thought  proper  to  employ  him 
in  that  capacity."  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  unjust  to 
consider  Mr.  Burke,  as  is  frequently  done  through 
ignorance  or  malice,  either  as  the  original  accuser, 
or  as  the  only  instigator  of  a  prosecution  which 
unquestionably  arose  from  the  very  purest  motives. 
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The  obloquf  cast  upon  him  during  the  trial, 
in  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  in  verse  and 
in  prose,  in  private  and  in  many  puUic  discus- 
sions not  excepting  even  tihe  conrts  of  law,  was 
nearly  as  great  as  that  tiirown  on  the  Governor 
General.  A  stranger,  from  reading  the  publicatimis 
of  the  day,  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  tell  ^vHiich 
was  the  accused,  and  which  the  accuser.  His  lan- 
guage on  an  occasions,  die  arrangements  during  the 
proceedings,  the  smallest  inadvertency  committed  by 
the  other  managers,  and  particularly  the  length  of 
the  trial,  which  arose  more  from  the  nature  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Judicature,  and  the 
mode  of  defence,  than  from  the  managers,  proved 
fruitful  themes  of  abuse  directed  against  Mr.  Burke 
alone ;  to  forward  which,  money  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  was  liberally  distributed  for  that  purpose  to 
the  press.  An  imprudent  dispute  between  the  agent 
of  the  prisoner.  Major  Scott,  and  a  printer  of  a  news- 
paper, disclosed  a  bill  which  excited  some  amusement 
when  made  public,  the  items  regularly  marked  and 
charged  running  thus — **  Letters  against  Mr.  Burke," 
"  Strictures  upon  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Burice,'*  **  At- 
tacking Mr.  Burke's  veracity,"  the  latter  being  charged 
at  five  shillings — a  small  sum  he  jocularly  remarked 
for  such  a  purpose — and  others  of  similar  import.  In 
addition  to  these,  squibs  without  number  issued  from 
various  quarters,  one  of  which,  Simkin's  letters, 
though  not  the  best  of  their  class,  formed  a  tolerably 
fair  and  amusing  satire  on  the  conduct  and  speeches 
of  the  chief  managers,  without  more  malignity  to- 
wards Mr.  Burke  than  such  things  prescriptively 
claim;  the  opening  alludes  to  one  of  his  peculiarities: — 
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With  respect  to  processions^  and  taking  of  placet, 
By  Masters  and  Judges,  and  Lordships  and  Graces; 
According  to  promise,  I  now  shall  describe 
The  proceanon  of  Burke,  and  his  eloquent  tribe. 

First  Edmund  walks  in  at  the  head  of  the  group. 
That  powerful  chief  of  that  poweriul  troop ; 
What  awful  solemnity's  seen  in  his  gait, 
While  the  nod  of  his  head  beats  the  time  to  his  feet. 

An  epigram,  said  to  be  written  by  the  late  Lord 
EUenborough,  then  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
and  the  idea  of  which,  though  not  acknowledged,  is 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Burke  himself  in  a  passage  in 
the  letter  to  Lord  Kenmare,  was  delivered  to  him  in 
a  letter  just  before  opening  one  of  the  charges,  in  order 
that  the  sting  might  discompose  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  but  he  calmly  conveyed  it  to  his 
pocket  without  further  notice.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  reputed  author  of  this,  after  being  repeatedly  re- 
primanded on  the  trial  for  his  violence  of  language, 
lived  to  exhibit  on  the  judgment-seat,  where  above 
all  other  places  it  is  least  excusable,  the  same  violence 
and  the  same  irritability  which  he  had  censured  in  Mr. 
Burke,  for  whom,  as  an  accuser  at  the  bar,  there  was 
some  apology;  in  addition  to  a  proud  and  domineering 
spirit  and  conduct,  which  Mr.  Burke  never  displayed 
in  any  station. 

A  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  Governor  General 
remained  in  his  accuser's  mind  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  and  was  expressed  to  his  friends  whenev^ 
the  subject  was  mentioned ;  to  others  not  so  inti- 
mate, he  was  nearly  as  unreserved :  writing  to  Mr. 
Moser,  April  5,  1796,  he  says : 

**  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  speaking  of  such 
a  man  as  Hastings  with  any  degree  of  respect ;  at 
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present  I  say  nothing  of  those  who  chose  to  take 
his  guilt  upon  themselves.  I  do  not  say  I  am  not 
deeply  concerned ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak 
any  other  language.  Others  may  be  content  to  pre* 
varicate  in  judgment ;  it  is  not  my  taste ;  but  they 
who  attack  me  for  my  14  years'  labours  on  this 
subject,  ought  not  to  forget  that  I  always  acted 
under  public  authority,  and  not  of  my  own  fancy ; 
and  that  in  condemning  me  they  asperse  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  for  their  conduct,  continued  for 
the  greater  part  of  three  Parliaments.'^ 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  Mr. 
Pitt  repeatedly  said,  that  it  was  conducted  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  with 
every  degree  of  fairness,  openness,  and  candour,  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  "  The  affairs  of  India," 
said  Mr.  Fox,  "  had  long  been  hid  in  a  darkness  as 
hostile  to  inquiry  as  it  was  friendly  to  guilt ;  but  by 
the  exertions  of  one  man,  these  clouds  had  been 
dissipated.  His  ardent  virtue,  his  sublime  genius, 
and  that  glowing  enthusiasm  so  essential  to  both, 
had,  with  the  application  of  years,  left  them  nothing 
of  information  at  present  to  desire."  He  frequently 
stated  that  no  man  but  his  right  honourable  friend 
could  have  accomplished  the  more  than  Herculean 
task  of  the  investigation  itself,  or  surmoimted  the 
incessant  and  vexatious  difEculties  at  every  step 
thrown  in  his  way.  These,  during  the  trial  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  were  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  scarcely  a  point  of  evidence  being  admitted 
against  the  prisoner  without  quibble  and  cavil,  dis- 
cussion and  adjournment,  and  ultimately  from  the 
forms  of  law,  a  decision  in  his  favour.     No  reader. 
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perhaps,  but  a  lawyer,  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
coiurse  of  the  trial.  Few  conscientious  men  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result  of  it,  or  the  means  uni- 
formly resorted  to,  to  evade  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  the  transactions  themselves,  which,  in  the  eye  of 
morality,  will  leave  Mr.  Hastings,  if  not  a  guilty 
man,  at  least  a  suspected  one ;  for,  in  the  general 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  acute  historian,  if 
his  accusers  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he  himself  did 
not  prove  his  innocence.* 

On  the  question  of  delay  in  the  trial,  urged  pretty 
frequently  in  1790,  Mr.  Burke  alleged  that,  though 
nominally  of  three  years'  duration,  it  was  in  reality 
only  64  days,  at  four  hours  each  day;  that  the 
managers  could  not  possibly  be  responsible  for  the 
delays,  prorogations,  and  adjournments  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  which  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do ;  that  even  64  days  was  not  an  unprecedented 
thing  in  their  own  House,  for  an  Election  Com- 
mittee had  continued  90  days — and  that  as  the 
number  of  the  charges  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
offences  were  greater  than  had  ever  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  any  one  impeached  by  that  House,  so  no 
fair  comparison  could  be  drawn  between  the  periods 
required  for  trial. 

Mr.  Pitt  repeatedly  declared,  that,  looking  to  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  ground  for  the  charge 
of  delay ;  but  if  any  unnecessary  delay  existed, 
assuredly  it  rested  not  with  the  managers.  Many 
attributed  it  to  the  artifices  of  the  defendant  or  his 

• 

*  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  vol.  v. 
VOL.  I.  2  I 
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lawyers.  Mr.  Dimdas  pointedly  said,  ^  ihexe  seemed 
no  little  art  used  in  the  clamour  about  delay,  for  it 
was  always  raised  toward  the  end  of  a  session,  but 
never  at  the  b^inniftg  of  it,  when  steps  might  pos- 
sibly be  taken  to  provide  a  remedy.  No  share  of 
the  blame  rested  with  that  House,  or  with  the 
managers.  If  there  were  avy  delay  in  Ike  trials  it 
lay^  be  cared  not  who  heard  him,  or  where  his 
declaration  might  he  repeated,  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Ijordsr  It  appears  by  computation,  that 
Jiad  the  House  sat  as  an  ordinary  Court  of  Judica- 
ture ten  hours  a  day,  the  trial  would  have  been 
finished  in  two  months. 

Another  charge  urged  against  Mr.  Burke  was,  the 
intemperance  and  asperity  of  his  language  toward 
tiie  prisoner.  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  vnth  great 
truth,  that  no  prosecutor's  temper  vf^  ever  before 
so  tried  by  difficulties  of  every  kind,  by  objections, 
by  cavils,  by  libels  without  number  out  of  do(»« ; 
by  taunts,  by  irritating  language,  and  indirect  abuse, 
within ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  trial,  by  the 
obvious  distaste  toward  the  prosecution  itself,  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  Court  whom  he  addressed. 
One  remarkable  instance  of  this  excited  general 
notice.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1793,  when  he  was 
cross*examining  Mr.  Auriol,  and  pushing  him  closely 
and  at  some  length  on  account  of  the  obvious  dis- 
taste of  the  witness  to  be  as  explicit  as  was  desired, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  who  bad  already  evinced 
strong  symptoms  of  impatience^  and  whose  son  had 
been  in  high  and  profitable  emjdoyments  in  India 
under  Mr.  Hastings,  started  up  and  said,  that  *'  he 
examined  the  witness  as  if  he  were  examining  not  a 
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gentleman  but  a  pick*pocket;  that  the  illiberality 
and  the  inhumanity  of  the  managers  in  the  course 
of  the  long  trial  could  not  be  exceeded  by  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  had  the  conduct  of  the  trial  been  com- 
mitted to  them."  Mr.  Burke,  with  great  dignity, 
and  his  accustomed  presence  of  mind,  replied,  ^*  I 
have  not  in  my  public  capacity  heard  one  word  of 
what  has  been  spoken,  and  I  ^ball  act  as  if  I  had 
not."  The  words,  however,  being  published  in  a 
newspaper,  excited  severe  comments  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  a  motion  for  further  proceed- 
ings against  the  printer  was  lost. 

**  Upon  reading  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence with  due  care,"  says  an  historian,  with  whom, 
however,  from  political  causes,  Mr.  Burke  does  not 
stand  so  well  as  he  otherwise  might — "  I  perceive 
that  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  witness  as  an  unwilling 
witness,  which  he  evidently  was  ;  as  a  witness  who, 
though  incapable  of  perjury,  was  yet  desirous  of 
keeping  back  whatever  was  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
Hastinga,  and  from  whom  information  unfavourable 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  possessed  it,  must  be  extorted 
by  that  coercion  which  it  is  the.nature  and  to  the  very 
purpose  of  cross-examination  to  a^ply .  Of  the  tones 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  mere  reader  of  the 
minute  cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions  there  set 
down,  there  is  not  one  which  approaches*  to  inde- 
corum, or  makes  one  undue  insinuation.  It  was  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate,  therefore,  who  betrayed  an 
intemperance  of  mind,  which  as  ill  accorded  with 
the  justice  of  the  case,  as  with  the  decencies  of 
either  his  judicial  or  sacerdotal  character."^ 

*  Mill's  History  of  British  India. 
2  I  2 
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The  same  writer  gives  some  general  and  just 
reasons  for  the  odium  beginning  to  be  cast  upon  the 
managers  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. — *^  The 
favour  with  which  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings  was 
known  to  be  viewed  in  the  highest  family  in  the 
kingdom,  could  not  be  without  a  powerful  effect  'On 
a  powerful  class.  The  frequency  with  which  decisi<ftis 
and  speeches,  favourable  to  him,  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;   the  defence  which  he  received 
from  the  great  body  of  the  lawyers ;  the  conver- 
sation of  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  from  India,  who 
mixed  with  every  part  of  society ;  the  uncommon 
industry  and  skill  with  which  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who  openly  professed  themselves  the  friends 
or  agents  of   Mr.  Hastings,  worked,  through  the 
press  and  other  channels,  upon  the  public  ndnd ; 
and  not  least,  the  disfavour  which  Is  borne  to  the 
exposure  of  the  offences  of  men  in  high  situations  in 
the  bosom  of  that  powerful  class  of  society  which 
furnishes   the  men  by  whom  these  situations  are 
commonly  filled ;  all  these  circumstances,  united  to 
others  which  are  less  known,  succeeded  at  last  in 
making  it  a  kind  of  fashion  to  take  part  with  jBfn 
Hastings,  and  to  rail  against  his  accusers,"* 

The  facts  of  the  trial,  which  immediately  relate 
to  the  chief  manager,  are  speeiiily  told.  On  the 
l6th  of  June,  1785,  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  Eng* 
land ;  and  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Burke  gave  notice  of  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  next  session.  The  very 
day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Major  Scott, 
trusting,  it  appeared,  to  a  belief  that  the  Minister 
would  negative  the  motion  for  inquiry,  called  upoa 

•  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  vol.  v.  p.  181,  182. 
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Mr.  Burke  to  proceed ;  and  received  tbe  -reply  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  when 
challenged  to  bring  his  forces  into  the  field  and 
instantly  decide  their  disputes — ^that  he  knew  very 
well  what  to  do,  and  had  not  come  so  far  to  be 
directed  by  an  enemy. — Mr.  Fox  declared  that  if  his 
Right  Hon.  Friend  did  not  bring  it  forward,  other 
Members  should  supply  his  place ;  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  it  was  a  general,  not,  as  was  said,  an 
individual  measure. 

In  February  and  March,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for 
various  papers,  and  declared  his  intention  to  proceed 
by  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  April  the  charges  were  delivered  in ;  June  the  1st, 
he  opened  the  first  charge, — ^that  of  driving  the 
RohiUas  ^  from  their  country — ^which,  though  for- 
merly reprobated  by  the  House  as  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  was  now  held  not  to  afford  matter  for 
crimination.  To  the  second,  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Fox,  that  of  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  Mr.  Pitt  assented,  when  the 
friends  of  the  Governor  General  turning  round 
upon  the  Minister,  accused  him  loudly  of  treachery, 
asserting  they  had  been  led  by  hints  and  promises 
to  expect  a  different  result. 

The  remaining  charges  were  gone  through  in  tbe 
succeeding  session,  commencing  25th  January,  1787, 
and  approved  in  general  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  She- 
ridan opening  with  the  celebrated  speech  on  the 
Begum  charge.  A  committee  of  impeachment  was 
then  formed;  on  the  S5th  of  April,  the  articles 
were  delivered  in  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
on  the  9th  of  May  Considered ;  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the   very  strongest  language  he  could  os^  voted 
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heartilf  and  conficientioufilf,  he  said,  for  the  unpeadi- 
ment.  Next  day,  Mr.  Burke  accused  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England. 

After  a  few  preliminary  proceedings,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1787 — 1788,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  com- 
plained of  being  wholly  crippled  by  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Francis  as  a  Member  of  the  committee,  West- 
minster-Hall was  opened  in  form,  the  18th  of 
February,  when  he  led  the  procession  thither,  being 
as  well  as  the  other  managers  in  full  dress,  followed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  Clerks  of  Parliament, 
Masters  in  Chancery,  the  Serjeants  at  law.  Judges^ 
House  of  Peers,  and  Royal  Family,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  coming  last. 

Two  days  were  occupied  in  preliminary  matters  ; 
on  the  15th,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
though  the  proceedings  did  not  commence  before 
twelve,  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  164  Peers 
being  also  present,  anxious  to  hear  the  opening 
speech,  of  which  the  historian  of  the  trial  gives  the 
following  account. 

**  Mr.  Burke  immediately  rose  and  made  his 
obedience  to  the  Court;  every  eye  was  at  this 
moment  rivetted  upon  him.  *  He  stood  forth,  he 
said,  at  the  command  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  accuser  of  Warren  Hastings.'  Mr. 
Burke  then  stopped  for  above  a  minute,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  resumed,  and  continued  his  speech  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  grave  and  temperate, 
yet  pathetic  and  affecting.  Every  expression  and 
sentiment  was  appropriate ;  and  though,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  it,  he  led  the  igAorant  to  the  most  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  origin  of  the  crimes  and  tiie 
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evils  of  India,  he  astonished  the  most  knowing  with 
the  new  aspect  he  gave  to  the  whole,  aftet  it  had 
been  so  long  agitated  and  thoroughly  discussed: 
First  having  apostrophized  the  tribunal  before  whidi 
he  stood — congratulated  his  country  on  possessing 
so  powerful  an  instrument  of  justice,  and  so  autho- 
ritative a  corrector  of  abuse— and  hoped  that  no 
corruptions  would  ever  taint,  and  no  societies  of 
special  pleading  and  of  Old  Bailey  prevarication  be 
able  to  undermine  it." 

The  speech  of  the  l^h,  when  the  number  of 
Peers  present  was  increased  to  175,  occupied  about 
three  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  he  severely  com- 
mented upon  the  "  geographical  morality "  as  he 
happily  termed  it,  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples suited  only  to  a  particular  climate,  so  that 
what  was  peculation  and  tyranny  in  Europe,  lost 
both  its  name  and  its  essence  in  India. 

A  fine  burst  of  indignant  eloquence  occurred  when 
alluding  to  the  unlimited  authority  assumed  by  the 
Governor  General.     "  But  Mr.  Hastings  had  pleaded 
Hie  local  customs  of  Hindostan  as  requiring  the  coer- 
cion of  arbitrary  power.     He  indeed  to  claim  arbi- 
trary power !  From  whom  could  he  derive,  or  by  what 
audacity  could  he  claim,  such  a  power  ?  He  could 
not  have  derived  it  from  the  East  India  Company, 
for  they  had  none  to  confer.     He  could  not  have 
received  it  from  his  Sovereign,  for  the  Sovereign 
had  it  not  to  bestow.     It  could  not  have  been  given 
by  either  House  of  Parliament — ^for  it  was  unknown 
to  the  British  Constitution  !"  After  alluding  to  the 
laws  of  India  as  well  as  of  England,  and  instancing 
the  Koran — ^the  Institutes  of  Timur — ^the  Gentoo 
Code — all    opposed    to    every  idea  of    tyrannical 
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uBurpation  es  strong  and  steadfast  as  our  own  statutes 
at  large — he  proceeded.  **  Talk  to  me  any  where  of 
power,  and  I'll  tell  you  of  protection !  Mention  a 
magistrate,  and  the  idea  follows  of  property !  Show 
me  any  goyemment,  and  you  are  to  see  the  proposed 
interest  of  the  governed !  Power  constituted  other- 
wise is  a  monster — ^it  is  impossiUe ! — ^in  every  system 
where  there  is  any  notion  of  the  justice  of  Grod  or 
the  good  of  mankind. 

**  To  act  or  think  otherwise  is  blasphemy  to  reli- 
gion, no  less  than  confusion  in  social  order !  For 
^  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  of  God ' — and  what 
good  gift  of  God  to  man  can  be  more  perfect  than 
the  innate  idea  of  justice  and  mercy — ^the  law 
written  in  our  hearts — ^the  primum  vivens,  the  ulti- 
mum  morienSf  of  every  being  that  has  the  boast  of 
reason !" 

The  18th  was  chiefly  occupied  in  detailing  the 
characters  and  horrible  cruelties  of  some  of  the 
native  agents  of  Government  while  grossly  abusing 
their  authority  in  the  provinces.  The  19th  con- 
cluded this  oration,  or  series  of  orations,  occupying 
above  three  hours  each  day ;  and  so  great  was  the 
effect  of  the  whole  upon  his  auditory,  that  it  was 
only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  and  repeated 
efforts,  that  Mr.  Fox  who  had  next  to  address  the 
court,  could  obtain  a  hearing. 

From  the  illness  of  the  King  and  the  absence  of 
the  Judges,  the  proceedings  did  not  commence  till 
the  20th  of  April,  1789 ;  and  next  day,  he  began 
another  powerful  oration  on  the  sixth  charge  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  Each  party  soon  accused 
the  other  of  a  wish  to  delay  the  proceedings,  but 
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the  managers  to  obviate  the  charge  on  their  part, 
voluntarily  determined  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
more  serious  heads  of  delinquency,  omitting  the 
others  for  the  sake  of  expedition. 

The  re-assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  in 
1790,  produced  animated  discussions  in  both  Houses, 
whether  the  impeachment  had  not  abated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  old ;  which  after  much  discussion 
was  decided  in  the  negative  against  the  opinion  of 
the  law  authorities.     Public  anxiety  on  the  trial 
had,  however,  abated,  for  the  forms  of  the  Court, 
and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  investigation,  pre- 
sented invindble  obstacles  to  that  quick  progress^ 
which  is  always   necessary  to  keep  alive  popular 
interest  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  continued  without 
any  other  event  of  consequence    than  the  severe 
speeches  of  the  chief  manager,  often  excited,  how- 
ever, by  the  annoyances  he  received,  till  April  28d, 
1795,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal  passed  ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  voting  with  the  Minority  who  thought 
him  guilty.     The  duty  of  the  managers,  indeed,  had 
terminated  in  June  preceding,  by  summing  up  on 
the  different  diarges,  Mr.  Burke  being  the  last ;  and 
his   concluding  oration,  which  commenced  on  the 
28th  of  May,  continued  for  nine  day^.     The  thanks 
of  the  House,  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  were  immediately  voted   to  the 
managers. 

Mr.  Hastings,  like  every  one  else  under  similar 
circumstances,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
verdict  recorded  in  his  favour ;  but  when  not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  or  his  friends  even  to  a  recent 
period,  continued  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  pro- 
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secutors,  less  reserve  is  necessary  in  adyerting  to  his 
general  character  as  an  Indian  ruler. 

He  was  a  man  of  consideraUe  powers  of  mind — 
bold,  assuming,  and  energetic  ;  but  possessed  of  that 
species  of  energy  which,  in  pushing  its  own  views  or 
interests,  seldom  stoj^)ed  to  consider  the  rights,  or 
condition,  or  feelings,  of  others  who  stood  in  his 
way.  He  forgot  that  Princes  in  India,  like  those 
elsewhere,  were  entitled  to  some  degree  of  con- 
sideration and  delicacy  from  the  station  they  occu- 
pied in  society,  and  especially  in  their  own  country ; 
that  good  faith,  justice  and  sincerity,  are  in  some 
degree  necessary  even  in  dealing  with*persons  of  an 
opposite  character ;  that  moderation  in  the  exercise 
of  authority  is  commonly  the  wisest  policy;  that 
an  arbitrary  spirit,  assumed  by  the  principal  in 
government,  is  sure  to  become  tyranny  in  the  sub* 
ordinate  agents.  From  long  familiarity  with  the 
country,  his  mind  had  become  perverted  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  the  practices 
of  the  Asiatics,  however  unprincipled,  in  matters  of 
government ;  forgetting  that  such  conduct  compro- 
mised the  English  credit  and  character,  and  might 
possibly  by  persevering  in  it  shake  our  future  hold 
upon  this  "  Empire  of  opinion." 

Many  of  his  measures  were  undoubtedly  brilliant, 
many  very  questionable,  not  a  few  at  variance  with 
all  English  ideas  of  justice,  or  even  expediency ;  an 
opinion  in  which  some  of  the  latest  and  best  writers 
on  India  concur.*  He  had  so  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  monarch,  that  he  seemed 

*  Mill's  History  of  India. — Malcolm's  Political  History  of 
India;  passim. 
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to  tfalnk  the  mere  expresrion  of  his  coyrnnanda  or 
wishes  formed  evidence  enough  of  their  utility  and 
propriety ;  and  that  among  Hindoos,  whenever  the 
slightest  necessity  pressed  him  on  a  point  of  foticy, 
the  end  to  be  answered  justified  the  means ;  a  spe- 
cies of  geographical  moraUty,  as  Mr.  Burke  empha- 
tically termed  it,  which  he  handled  in  the  severest 
terms.  Just  in  the  same  spirit,  and  on  many  of  the 
same  pleas,  did  Buonaparte  put  his  foot  on  the  nedcB 
of  the  prostrate  Kings  and  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
in  the  page  of  history,  the  verdict  which  condemns 
the  one  cannot  possibly  acquit  the  other. 

To.  try  the  Gbvemor  General  therefore  was  a  matter 
of  positive  duty,  in  order  to  clear  the  character  of 
the  nation.  To  acquit  him  was,  perhaps,  a  measure 
of  necessity  due  to  the  quibbles  of  law  of  which  he 
invariably  took  advimtage  in  every  stage  et  th6 
trial,  to  the  ill^defined  nature  of  his  power,  to  the 
acknowledged  difficulties  by  which  he  wm  some*- 
times  beset,  and  to  the  spirit  of  some  of  his  instruc- 
tions ;  which,  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  Pro« 
prietors  of  India  stock  in  Europe,  seemed  to  embody 
the  pith  of  the  thrifty  father^s  advice  to  hm  son^i^ 
■**  make  money,  my  son ;  honestly,  if  possible,  Imt  at 
«11  events  make  money ;  "---and  he  succeeded  in 
pouring  into  their  coffers  a  sum  of  nine  millions,  by 
m^aus  which  no  glossing  or  apology,  howev^  spe- 
eioUs,  can  make  pure. 

The  length  of  the  trial,  indeed,  formed  no  incon- 
siderable punishment  of  itself;  But  the  investiga- 
tion did  much  good  by  evincing  that,  though  the 
Legic4ature  had  long  slumbered'  over  the  acts  of  the 
India  administration,  impunity  from  that  quarter 
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wasno  longer  to  be  expected.  Its  remissness  hitherto 
had  been  one  great  cause  for  the  continuance  of 
abuse;  and  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Clive,  or  of  those  who  deposed  and  imprisoned 
Lord  Pigott,  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  and  others 
whom  Mr.  Dundas  accused,  been  subjected  to  a 
similar,  ordeal,  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  have  at- 
tempted, or  at  least  not  have  continued,  his  more 
objectionable  proceedings,  in  the  face  of  certain 
inquiry,  and  probable  pimishment. 

Memorable  as  the  trial  is  for  the  space  it  will 
occupy  in  history  and  the  excitement  it  produced  in 
the  nation,  it  is  Mill  more  remarkable  for  the  displays, 
or  rather  feats  of  genius  in  its  conductors,  which 
are  upparalleled  in  this  or  in  any  other  country ; 
«  shaking  the  walls  that  surrounded  them,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Erskine,  '^  with  anathemas  of  super- 
human eloquence."  It  was  in  fact  an  ssra  in  this 
art,  a  theme  for  the  emulative  oratory  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Windham,  and  others,  names 
that  ennoble  any  page  on  which  they  are  inscribed, 
who  seemed  pitted  for  victory  as  much  over  each 
other  as  over  the  accused. 

But  above  them  all,  beyond  dispute,  stood  Mr. 
Burke.  He  had  devoted  more  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  in  some  degree  staked  his  reputation, 
that  there  were  urgent  grounds  at  least  for  inquiry ; 
he  was  master  of  it  at  a  time  when  few  others  knew 
or  cared  much  about  the  matter;  he  had  more 
at  stake  in  the  result,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
represented,  however  untruly,  as  Aw  prosecution ; 
the  reproach  and  misrepresentation  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  served  not  to  damp,  but  rather  to. increase 
and  sharpen  the  energy  of  his  mind,  while  the  ooca* 
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sion  Was  peculiarly  suited  to  exhibit  the  vast  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  unrivalled  variety  of  his 
powers.  All  these  considerations,  bearing  power- 
fully on  the  point  thus  coming  to  issue,  produced 
exertions  without  precedent  or  example;  so  extra- 
ordinary indeed,  that,  upon  a  low  calctilation,  the 
whole  of  his  speeches  and  writings  connected  with 
it,  which  at  present  occupy  seven  octavo  volumes, 
would  fill  at  the  least  five  others  if  fully  collected ; 
and  to  give  an  intelligible  outline  of  each  speech  or 
paper,  would  of  itself  make  no  inconsiderable  book. 
The  principal,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Works  already  published,  or  in  the  concluding 
volumes  which  are  seon  to  appear. 

The  greatest  amazement,  even  to  those  who  knew 
him  best,  was  excited  by  the  opening  speech  or 
speeches  of  the'  impeachment,  which  a  modem 
writer,  adverse  to  the  impeachment  itself,  thus 
characterizes  in  the  general  terms  employed  at  the 
time: 

**  Never  were  'the  powers  of  that  wonderful  man 
displayed  to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  astonished  even  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  by  the  vast  extent  <tf 
his  reading,  the  variety  of  his  resources,  the  minute- 
ness of  his  information,  and  the  lucid  order  in  which 
he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of  his  object^ 
and  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers." 

Nothing  certainly  in  the  way  of  fact,  and  nothing, 
perhaps,  even  in  theatrical  representation,  ever  ex- 
ceeded the  effects  produced  among  the  auditory,  by 
the  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  Debi  Sing,  which  he 
gave  on  the  third  day,  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Pa- 
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terson,  who  bdd  been  sent  as  commissioner  to  uiqiitii» 
into  the  cilrcumstances.  The  whole  statement*  is 
appalling  and  heart-sickening  in  the  extreme ;  a  eon-- 
Tulsive  sensation  of  horror,  afflight»  and  smotheitdd 
ezecratkm,  pervaded  all  of  the  male  part  of  his 
hearers,  and  aiidiUe  sobbings  and  screams,  attended- 
with  tears  and  faintings,  the  female.  His  own  feel^ 
ings  weve  scaroely  less  overpowering;  he  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  for  some  minutes  was 
unable  to  proceed ;  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  go 
on  a  little  further,  but,  being  obliged  to  cease  from 
speakizig  twice  at  sirort  intervals,  His  Royal  High- 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  relieve  him,  at  length 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Alluding  to 
the  dose  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  the  History  of 
the  Trialy  sbjs — *'  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Buiice^s  descriptions  were  more  vivid,  more  harrow- 
ing, and  mor^  horrific,  than  human  utterance  on 
either  fact  or  £aney,  perhaxvs,  ever  formed  before. 

*  See  Burke's  Works^  voL  xiii.  p.  320-^327 ;  but  the  wbole 
history  of  the  monster  Debi  Singj  from  p.  296  of  the  same  volume, 
is  a  matter  of  deep  interest.  Mr.  Hastings  in  reply  urged  that  he 
neither  knew  of  nor  countenanced  his  crimes ;  this  probably  was 
tme ;  but  die  man's  character  was  known  to  him  befisre  he  waft 
appaialfidto  the  situation^  having  been  previously  dinuiased  for 
gross  mal-administration.  What  was  more  extraordinary  and 
suspicious^  though  a  rebellion  had  been  produced  by  the  cruelties  of 
this  man^  Mr.  Paterson's  Official'  Reports  were  treated  as  libels 
upon  him,  and  the  ocmrmissioner,  strange  to  say,  returned  to  those 
who  sent  him  upon  the  inquiry  as  the  accused,  not  the  acenaer, 
Debi  Sing,  having  contrived  to  turn  the  tables  upon  faim. — Mr. 
Hastings's  administration  abounded  in  such  anomalies,  and  in  the 
mout  unaccountable  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which,  by 
ik&  minutes  in  council,  he  seemed  to  take  a  kind  of  pride  in  dis- 
playbg  and  recording.— Mr.  Burke  said  that  40,000i;  was  the 
bribe  paid  for  Debi  Sing's  appointment. 
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The  agittatioii  of  most  pec^le  was  very  apparent — 
Mrs.  Sharidan  was  so  overpowered)  that  she  fainted : 
several  others  were  as  powerfully  affected."  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  number. 

"  His  powers,"  says  a  political  adversary,*  "  were 
never  more  conspicuous  than  on  that  memorable 
day,  on  which  he  exposed  the  enormities  of  a  subal- 
tern agent  of  oriental  despotism — ^the  tortures  in- 
flicted by  his  orders,  the  flagrant  injustice  committed 
by  his  authority,  the  pollution  that  ensued  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sanction — ^when  he  painted  agonizing 
Nature,  vibrating  in  horrid  suspense  between  life 
and  destruction — ^when  he  described,  in  the  climax 
of  crimes,  ^  death  introduced  into  the  very  sources 
of  life,'  the  bosoms  of  his  auditors  became  convulsed 
with  passion,  and  those  of  more  delicate  organs,  or 
weaker  frame,  actually  swooned  away.  Nay,  after 
the  storm  of  eloquence  had  spent  its  force,,  and  his 
voice  for  the  moment  ceased,  his  features  still  ex- 
pressed the  energy  of  his  feelings,  his  hand  seemed 
to  threaten  punishment^  and  his»  brow  to  meditate 
vengeance." 

The  testimony  of  the  accused  party  himself  is,, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  ever  borne  to  the  powers  of 
any  speaker  of  any  country.  "  For  half  an  hoiur," 
said  Mr.  Hastings,  "  I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a 
reverie  of  wonder ;  and  during  that  space  I  actually 
felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  on  earth ;"  adding, 
however,  "  But  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom,  and 
there  found,  a  consciousness  that  consoled  me  under 
all  I  heard  and  all  I  suffered." 

Even  the  Qu^y  temperament  of  the  Chancellor, 

•  Dr.  Glennic. 
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Lord  Thurlow,  was  affected  almost  to  producing, 
wW  Burke  applied  to  him  on  another  occasion, 
iron  tears  down  Plutds  cheek ;  and,  judging  by  his 
expressions  at  the  time,  his  faith  in  Mr.  Hasting^s 
purity  seemed  staggered.  Addressing  the  Peers 
some  days  afterwards,  he  concluded  a  handsome 
eulogium  on  the  speech,  by  observing,  "  that  their 
Lordships  all  knew  the  effect  upon  the  auditors, 
many  of  whom  had  not  to  that  moment,  and,  per- 
haps, never  would,  recover  from  the  shock  it  had 
occasioned'." 

The  peroration,  though  it  wants  the  last  polish 
of  the  powerful  pen  of  the  author,  hap  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  in 
the  records  of  judicial  oratory.  After  adverting  to 
various  alleged  offences  of  the  accused,  he  proceeds — 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I 
charge  all  this  villany  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in 
this  last  moment  of  my  application  to  you. 

"  My  Lords,  what  is  it,  that  we  want  here  to 
complete  a  great  act  of  national  justice?  Do  we 
want  a  cause,  my  Lords  ?  You  have  the  cause  of 
oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first  rank, 
of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

"  Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  ?  When 
was  there  so  much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge 
of  any  one  ? — ^No,  my  Lords,  you  must  not  look  to 
punish  any  other  such  delinquent  from  India. — 
Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough  in 
India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

**  My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ?  You 
have  before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as 
prosecutors  ;  and,  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  8un» 
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in  its  benefioeat  progiws  round  the  worldt  does  not 
behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than,  that  of  men^  6ep»> 
rated  &om  a  remote  people  hj  the  material  bounds 
and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
social  and  moral  community ; — all  the  Commons  of 
England  resenting,  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

**  Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  example 
of  antiquity — nothing  in  the  modem  world — ^nothing 
in  the  range  of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us 
with  a  tribunal  like  this.  My  Lords,  here  we  see 
virtually  in  the  mind's  eye  that  sacred  migesty  of  the 
crown,  under  whose  authority  you  sit,  and  whose 
power  you  exercise.  We  see  in  that  invisibllr  autho* 
rity,  what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent 
powers  and  protecting  justice  of  His  Majesty.  We 
have  here  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  crown,  such,  as 
the  fond  wishes  of  the  people  of  England  wish  an 
Heur  Apparent  of  the  crown  to  be.  We  hare  here 
all  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  in  a  situntion 
between  majesty  and  subjection,  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subject — offering  a  pledge  in  that  situa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  which  extremities 
they  touch. 

^*  My  Lords,  we  have  a  great  hereditary  Peerage 
here ;  those  who  have  their  own  honour,  the  h<mour 
of  their  ancestors,  and  of  their  posterity,  to  guard ; 
and  who  will  justify,  as  they  haye  always  justified, 
that  provision  in  the  Constitution,  by  which  justice 
is  made  an  hereditary  office. 

**'  My  Lords,  we  have  here  a  new  nobility,  who 
have  risen  and  exalted  themselves  by  various  merits, 
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bf  great  militttry  services,  wlifeh  have  extended  ifc^ 
^kfjttt  oi  tliis  coontry  frem  the  lising  fo  the  setting 
sun :  we  have  those,  who  by  various  dvU  merits  and 
variow  dvil  talents,  have  been  exalted  to  a  sftoatioii 
whidi  they  w«ll  deB<»rre,  and  in  whidi  they  win 
jiuNJfy  the  favour  of  their  soverdgn,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow-«ubject8,  cmd  make  th^n 
Mjoiee  to  see  those  virtuous  characters,  that  were 
the  othw  day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now  exalted 
Above  them  in  rank,  but  feeling  witibt  I2iem  in  sym^ 
pathy,  what  they  felt  in  common  with  Hiem  befiM*e. 

<<  We  have  persons  exalted  firom  the  practice  of 
llie  law,  feom  the  place  in  which  they  administered 
high,  though  subordinate  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to 
enlighten  with  thrir  knoidedge,  and  to  strengthen 
with  their  votes,  those  pnndples  which  hav^e  distinr 
gniflhed  the  courts  in  which  thciy  have  presided. 

**  My  Lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our 
religion ;  you  have  the  Bishops  of  England.  My 
Lords,  you  have  that  true  image  of  the  primitive 
diurch  in  its  andent  form,  in  its  andent  ordinanoeB, 
purified  from  the  superstiti^ms  and  the  vices  whidi 
a  ItMig  succession  of  ages  will  bring  Upon  tlie  best 
institutions.  You  have  the  ifepresentatjves  oi  that 
religion  which  says,  that  their  God  is  love,  that  the 
Very  vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is  charity;  a 
religion  whidi  so  mudi  hates  oppression,  that,  when 
the  God,  whom  we  adore,  appeared  in  human  form^ 
he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty, 
but  in  sympathy  witli  the  lowest  of  tlie  people, — 
and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  ruling  prindple,  that 
their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government; 
since  the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature, 
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chose  to  ttppour  hanself  in  a  svbordmate  situstion. 
Theae  are  the  consideratioiis  which  influence  tfaem^ 
which  animate  them,  and  will  animate  them,  againet 
4dl  eppreesian;  knowing,  that  He,  who  h  called 
§nt  among  them,  and  first  among  ns  all,  both  of 
Isbo  flock  that  is  fed,  and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made 
Himsdf  ^  the  servant  of  all.' 

^  My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities  which  we 
have  in  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this 
H0U8&  We  know  them,  we  reckon,  we  rest  upon 
them,  and  commit  safely  the  interests  of  India  and 
of  humanity  into  your  hands.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
confidence,  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

**  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire»  of  high 
crhnes  and  misdemeaninrs. 

^  I  impeach  him  in  the.  name  of  the  Commons  of 
Qreat  Britain,  in  Parliament  aasemMed,  whoee  par* 
liamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed 
.  ^  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons 
off  Oreat  Britain,  whose  nalional  dnncter  he  has 
dishonoured. 

*^  I  inipeadi  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  ri^ts,  and  liberties  he  has  sob- 
verted ;  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed^  vrbtmt 
country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desc^tc. 

^  I  impeach  hun  in  the  name,  and  by  Tirtae  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  he  has  violated. 

**  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  natmre 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured^  and 
oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age^  rank,  sitna* 
tion,  and  condition  of  life. 

'*  And  I  conjure  this  high  and  sacred  Court  to  let 
not  these  pleadings  be  heard  in  vain ! '' 

2x8 
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Of  the  physical  as  wett  as  mental  exertiong*  of  Mn 
Burke  during  this  arduous.  inveBtigation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed*  firom-  the-  fisMrt,  that  for  weeks  toge- 
ther>  even  atso  late  a  period  at  the  pioeeedii^  as 
1-798,  he  was  constantly  occupied  {between  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  the  House  of  Commons  without  quit- 
ting them,  from  niile  o'clock  in  the  morning-  until 
six  or  seven  in  the  evenings  and  often,  when  there 
was  any  debate  of  consequence,  to  a  much  later  honr^ 

During  the  busiest  sessions  of  the  impeachment, 
1786,  1787,  and  1788,  Mr.  Burke's  attention  was  of 
course  chiefly,  thoughnotsolely^  occupied  by  its^etaib. 
The  other  measures  in  which  he  took  part  were  in- 
qpposing,  **  with  an  almost  overwhelming  torrent 
of  eloqu^ice,"  in  the  language  used  at  the  time,  the 
extension  of  power  to  the  Ooveriior  General  of  India 
by  the  East  India  Judicature  Bill ;  *  and  the  decla- 
ratory act,  which  indirectly  gave  to  Ministry  much 
of  the  power,  more  openly  assumed  by  the- India  billy 
of  oj^oBition^in  17ftS^  and  for  which  they  lost  their 
places. 

He  also  came  forward  on  the  constitution  of  the 
governments  of  Canada;  on  a  petition-  from  the 
Lc»d  Mayor,  Aldermen,  wad  Conunon  Ckmndl^ 
against  forestallers  and  r^irators,  the  laws  agunet 
whmn,  as  a  renmant  of  barbarism,  he  had  been 
the  means  of  repealing  in  1778 ;  in  warmly 
approving,   in  the  name  of  Oppositiim,  the  pbn 

*  What  lie  recommended  was  a  combination  of  ihxee  thing»— 
a  government  by  law  (not  as  in  India  by  wiU)— trial  by  jai]r-««> 
and  publicity  in  erery  executive  and  judicial  conoenu-^iMr.  Mill, 
wbo  injures  a  good  history  here  and  there  by  peculiar  opinions!, 
and  hasty  oondusionsy  presumes  most  inconclusiYely  against  Mr. 
Burke's  honesty  or  wisdom  from  this  opposition;  yet,  in  the  same 
breaUi,  approves  of  his 
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fbr  the  conselidation  of  the  Costoms ;  the  vote  of 
money"  for  the  American  loyalists ;  the  treaty  with 
^Che  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  renewal  of  our 
tontineiital  connexions  as  a  judidons  and  politic 
^neasure  when  adopted  as  part  of  a  systan ;  the 
provision  for  a  meritorious  paUic  servant  Sir  John 
•Skyhner ;  in  pushing  forward  the  Slave  Trade  Abo- 
lition question  now  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wilberforce ; 
and  other  less  important  matters. 

The  conmiercial  treaty  with  France  gave  occasion 
to  some  bitterly-^arcastic  sparring  between  him  and 
the  Minister.  The  aggression  being  on  the  part  of 
the  former  may  perhaps  be  put  down  to  the  account 
of  party  spirit,  for  in  a  subsequent  speech  on  the 
same  topic,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  their 
former  encounter,  characterused  as  "display ing  a  very 
BJiignlar  share  of  ability,  Mr.  Burke  differed  from 
the  other  Members  of  Opposition,  in  admitting  that, 
though  he  questioned  the  policy  of  that  treaty,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  fears  of  its  injuring  -our  own 
manu&ctures. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  drawing  a 
miBSterly  comparison  of  the  relative  drcumstanoes 
and  capabilities  of  the  two  countries,  which  drew 
cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  took  oosa- 
sion  to  reply  ably,  but  satirically,  to  some  obeerva- 
tionS'  made  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  Member,  who, 
being  one  of  nine  said  to  be  rettumed  by  a  noble 
Earl,  had  thence  acquired  the  ludicrous  appellation 
of  fdue  pins.  Mr.  Fox,  entering  the  House  at  the 
moment  of  the  cheer,  inquired  of  Mr.  Sheridan  the 
cause  of  it  **  Oh !  nothing  of  consequence,"  re* 
plied  the  wit,  '^  only  Burke  knocking  down  one  of 
the  nine  pins ! " 
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The  tenBion  of  luSnd  prodnfiod  by  tliese  great 
piiblie  laboun  fooad  oecaskmal  nebxatioii  bj  duat 
iinmer  escoraionB  into  different  paitB  nf  the  kin^ 
dom,  and  in  fttqueat  oonwpondmiee  with  some  oUL 
friendfl  and  verywarai  admirers  among  his  counlay- 
men*  In  VfS5  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Beanfort,  anthor  cC 
an  aUe  and  w^4aiown  Memdr  of  a  Map  of  Ire- 
land, to  procure  for  him  a  dc^eton  of  the  enoimoiiB 
species  of  moose  deer,  sometimes  dug  up  in  the  bogs 
of  that  coniitrjr^  haying  an  indmation^  as  he  said,  to 
see  such  a  stMtely  product  of  hfe  native  oountrjr 
placed  in  his  hall. 

In  Ckrtober  1786,  induced  by  ^  a  suddoi  fiie-dde 
thought,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  and  his  sop  proceeded 
thither,  remainii^  not  more  than  a  fortnight ;  he 
found  tune,  however,  to  sp^id  a  day  and  a  night  at 
Ballitore,  the  last  opportunity  that  offered  <rf  seeing 
these  early  friends  on  their  own  soil ;  and  meeting 
with  8<mie  of  the  old  domestics  of  the  establishmeat, 
not  only  remembered  them  perfectly,  but  behaved 
with  his  characteristic  kindness  and  affidnlity:  an 
anecdote  of  this  kind  has  b^n  already  rdated« 

His  arrived  in  Ireland  was  announced  in  the  dbief 
newspapov  in  terms  of  warm  admiration,  one  of 
which,  as  these  fkithful  daily  dbronlclers  on  the  whide 
give  passing  opinions  pretty  tmly,  may  be  quoted-^ 
*^  After  an  absence  of  many  years,  the  ceiebratod 
Irish  orator  and  British  Member  of  Parliament, 
Edmund  Biwke,  has  arrived  in  his  native  country. 
It  is  not  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  the  boast  of  the 
English  Senate,  and  the  glory  of  the  Irish  nation." 
One  of  the  first  poets  in  that  kingdom  wrote  some 
encomiastic  verses  on  ^e  occasion,  which  Mr.  Burke 
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Kpoid  in  prose  more  than  equal  in  {Muiiit  of  fimcy 
fad  imnginatjoii  to  the  toiMfal  dSmonJ*    It  was 


*  The  following,  which  10  the  piroductioii  of  anotiher,  a  Balli« 
tore  muse^  upon  the  same  oocadon,  very  oaturaDj  expresses  the 
feelings  of  a  village  on  the  arrival  of  sudi  a  gaest. 

ON  A  VISIT  PAID  TO  BALLITOEE, 

B7  BDMUND  BUBK8  ANl>  BIS  SON,  IN  I7S6. 

And  what  though  winter's  herald  hoar 

Roddy  deforms  the  tremhling  spray. 
The  cheerful  viale  of  Ballitore  !— 

O  was  it  ever  half  so  gay  f 

What  caused  this  sudden  strange  delight } — 

Has  summer  tum'd  her. steps  again  !^ 
Or  does  some  comet's  radiant  flight 

This  butst  of  loud  applause  obtain  ^ 

More  radiant  than  the  comet's  fl^ht. 
More  welcome  than  the  summer's  day> 

'Tis  Burkei,  our  ''  ever  new  delight/^ 
'Tis  Burke  appears, — and  all  is  gay. 


O  fond  delusion !  idle  dream ! 

Let  not  these  vain  ideas  rise; 
Will  he  to  Griese's  silent  stream 

Withdraw  him  from  a  nation's  eyes?  ; 

When  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  pow*r. 
All  court  him  to  the  splendid  seat ; 

Will  he  prefer  the  rural  bow'r^ 
And  from  admiring  crowds  retreat  ? 

He  will : — that  heart  no  fetters  bind. 
Repressing  mem'ry's  grateful  swell ; 

And  simple  nature  pleased  that  mind. 
Where  all  the  nobler  virtues  dwell* 
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deemed  b  little  extrawdinary  tliat  the  Umveraily  of 
Dublin  did  not  then  present  him  with  the  himaraiy 


And  still  he  owns  this  dassic  shade^ 
And  stfll  diis  dasric  diade  he  lores, 

Wheve  onoe  a  careless  youth  he  strayed. 
Where  now  a  wond'xous  man  he  moTes. 

With  love^  with  admization  wann, 

BdibU  OS  fondly  gather  round. 
To  gaie  upon  that  pcinoely  form. 

And  hear  onoe  more  the  man  renown'di 

His  cordial  smile  our  seal  rewards; 

His  soothing  words  out  hearts  engage; 
HiB  noUe  courtesy  rq^ards 

The  poor  man's  TeneraUe  age. 

And  hoj  the  youth  whose  cultured  taste 
A  polidi'd  court's  attention  drew. 

Admires  the  scenes  his  father  traced. 
And  gre^  th^  friends  his  fiither  knew. 

And  you,  ye  blooming  stripling  tndn. 
This  age's  hope,  tlds  vaUe/s  pride, 

^Vhat  honest  rapture  fiH'd  each  vein ! 

How  beat  each  heart  while  Burke  you  eyed! 

*'  And  this  is  he,  the  child  of  fame. 
Who  trod  our  walks  from  caipe  as  free ; 

Now  Indian  echoes  sound  his  name  :«- 
Like  him,  O  diall  we  ever  be  ?  " 

Advent'rous  youths !  such  talents  rare 
Hath  prescient  Heav'n  to  few  assigned : 

But  all  to  imitate  may  dare 
The  virtues  of  that  gen'rous 


Here  let  your  just  desires  be  found. 
The  price  shall  well  the  toil  requite ; 

Tis  only  widi  sueh  yirtues  crown*d 
Such  splendid  talents  shine  so  bright. 
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•degree  of  doctor  of  la\vB,  hat  the  heats  of  politics  too 

■ 

t^ften  withhold  the  justest  ofiferiiigs  to  merit,  and  he 
was  seldom  heard  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been 
highly  indebted  to  the  education  or  rather  superin^ 
tendence  which  he  received  in  that  seminaiy,  though 
in  itself  a  seat  of  undoubted  learning. 

In  returning  to  England,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Campbell  (author  of  a  History  of  Ireland)  happened 
to  sail  ill  the  packet  with  lum ;  '^  I  don't  know  any 
thing,**  said  the  Doctor  to  a  friend  one  day,  ^  that 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  find  that  I  was  to 
cross  the  Irish  Hellespont  in  the  company  of  a  man 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much.  I  was  extremely 
sorry  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
lEUty  one  of  the  passengers  who  could  introduce  me 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  provdce  Mr.  Burke 
to  conversation.  We  were  in  sighVof  the  hill  of 
Howth  just  as  the  sun  b^an  to  spread  his  beams. 
Mr.  Burke  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  scenery ;  even 
the  light  clouds,  which  enveloped  the  top  of  the  hil], 
did  not  escape  his  attention :  **  I  wonder,*'  said  he, 
**  that  some  of  the  Dublin  AiiUiners  do  not  form  a 
head-dress  in  imitation  of  those  many-coloured 
clouds,  and  call  it  the  Howth-cap.** 

His  conversation  was  rich  and  captivating;  he 
told  ine  he  had  passed  some  days  at  Lord  Kenmare's 
coimtry-seat,  near  the  lakes  of  Killamey — that 
delightful  spot,  which  taste  seems  to  have  selected 
from  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  volume  of  nature. 
But  his  description  of  it  exceeded  any  thing  I  had 
ever  read  or  heard  before,  particularly  when  he 
touchecf  on  the  flowery  race ;  good  heaven !  how  he 
clothed  the  lily  in  new-bom  light,  and  the  rose  in 
virgin  blushes;  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
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^almost  colimred  ta  the  eye  wbaterer  he  de8cribed> 
flpealdng  of  Lord  Cfaaileiiioiit»  he  praiaed  <jbe  gen,« 
tlesess  of  his  mBom&m,  and  the  miMneKH  of  hj8 
tem]mr,  and  conchided  by  pomparuig  him  to  an  old 
picdue,  whoee  tints  were  mellowed  by  time^  Wheat 
I  talked  of  the.state  of  learning  in  Ireland,  he  aho^^ 
his  heady  folded  his  armSf  and  remained  siloit  for  a 
Cew  minutes*  In  his  person  he  is  about  fiye  feet 
tight  inches  in  hei^t  (he  was  taller),  remarkaUy 
stmight  for  his  years,  but  his  mind  is  more  erect 
than  his  body.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pladdily  in 
his  ooimtenance^  but  nothing  of  striking  dignity^ 
and,  from  his  nose,  I  think  that  no  man  can  sneer 
with  more  ease  and  effect  if  he  chooses. 

8ome  weeks  after  his  return,  calling  in  at  a  place 
in  town  then  much  frequ^ted  by  lovers  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  arts,  he  fell  into  discourse  with  a  gentle? 
man,  a  Mr*  T.,  who  possessed  good  taste  and  feeling 
enough  to  preserve  the  following  minutes  of  the  con* 
versation.  It  must  ever  be  a  source  of  keai  r^ret 
that  so  many  others  who  were  honoured  by  his 
society  did  not  prove  themselves  equally  worthy  of 
it  by  preserving  his  remarks. 

<<  December  the  6th,  I  happened  to  be  in  Mr, 
Townley's  study ;  about  eleven  o'clock  Mr,  Burke 
and  the  Reverend  Doctor  King  came  in  to  view  Bfr. 
Townley's  fine  collection  of  statues.  Mr.  Budce 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  whole,  particularly 
that  of  the  Baian  Homer.  Having  paid  many  just 
compliments  to  the  taste  of  the  collector,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  me  in  so  easy  and  friendly  a 
manner,  that  if  I  was  charmed  a  few  minutes  before 
with  the  taste  and  judicious  reflection  of  the  scholars 
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I  was  B6t  IflM  drl%htod  witJi  the  niaiL  I  ^hawied  Idih 
an  old  maniMcript  copy  of  Honer  (vnAtbsnf  I  beUeta^ 
in  the  teniii  centoiy);  ha  tmd  a  fear  paasages  Id  it 
with  the  gnatest  flaauejr^  aad  iiUhiaad  aome  af  Ae 
critics  who  had  written  on  the  father  of  .immortal 
▼eraa  He  invited  me  to  ImakfiMit  with  him  the 
next  moming^  witfapnt  sa  much  aa  knowiio^  mj 
name.  I  promised  to  do  myself  that  hodovr.  My 
liame  is  £!dmnnd  Burke,  said  he,  just  as  he  waa 
going  out  o£  the  door,  I  lire  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho. 
I  called  the  next  morning  about  nine ;  it  was  excess 
aivdy  cold;  I  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Bnrke  entered,  and  shook 
me  by  the  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

Mr.  B.  Have  you  been  long  out  of  Ireland,  Sir? 

T.  Some  years. 

Mr.  JZ.  I  paid  that  country  a  visit  last  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  sister,  a  widow  (Mr& 
French,  I  believe) ;  I  had  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years 
before. 

T.  It  is  very  much  changed  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Mr,  B.  Very  much  for  the  better. 

T.  A  spirit  of  industry  has  pervaded  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  the  morals  of  the  people 
ar^  improved,  the  country*gentlemen,  in  many  partaf, 
have  relinquished  tbe  &vourite  amusements  of  the 
chace  for  the  plough. 

Mr.  B.  Not  as  much  as  I  could  wish,  but  still 
more  than  I  expected.  As  to  agriculture,  it  may  be 
caUed  the  eighth  science.  <<  We  may  talk  what  W9 
please,"  says  Cowley,  ^^  of  l^ies  and  lions  rampant, 
and  spread  eagles  in  fields  d'or  or  d'argent,  but  if 
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hatddry  were  gaid^d  hy  reasoHf  a  pkm]§^  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  moBt  noble  and  aneient  anaoB.^ 

T.  Very  true,  Sir»  but  it  is;  said  that  die  phfricil 
*eituati(m  of  Irdand  is  not  favourable  to  the  progreas 
of  tillage. 

Mr*  JB*  I  hare  often  heard  so,  but  ezperienoe 
proves  the  contrary.  I  saw^  and  I  saw  it  with 
-pleasure,  in  my  little  tour  through  some  parts  of  the 
raouth  of  Ireland,  two  or  three  mountains  dothed 
with  luxuriant  grass,  that  in  my  time  was  scarcely 
-covered  with  iNuren  heath,  and  half  starved  hriara. 

Breakfast  was  now  Inrought  in ;  young  Mr.  Burke 
and  Dr.  King  were  present 

T.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  andent  laws 
^f  Ireland  that  evince  that  agriculture  flourished  at 
a  very  early  period  in  that  country. 
.    Mr.B*  Do  you  mean  in  the  Brehon  laws  ?  I  wish 
they  were  translated 

T.  I  wish  so  too ;  I  am  sure  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  the 
fragments  which  you  presented  of  the  searhri^t 
collection ;  they  are  valuable,  as  they  contain  many 
particulars  that  shed  light  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Irish;  but  life  is  shoM,  and, 
in  some  respect,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  a  man  of 
genius  should  waste  his  time  in  such  pursuits. 
•  Mr.  J7.  To  set  a  man  of  geiiius  down  to  such  a 
task,  would  be  to  yoke— -a  courser  of  the  sun  in  a 
mud  cart.  No,  no,  one  of  your  cool,  plodding, 
half-burnt  bricks  of  the  creation  would  be  the  fittest 
person  in  the  world  for  such  studies. 

21  Colonel  Valiancy  has  laboured  hard  in  that 
mine. 
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Mr.  J7.  Yes,  in  that  race  he  has  carried  off  the 
price  of  industry  from  all  his  competitors,  and  if  he 
has  done  nothing  more,  he  has  wakened  a  spirit  of 
curiosity  in  that  line,  but  he  has  built  too  much  on 
etymology,  and  that  is  a  very  sandy  foimdation. 

Dr.  King.  Ireland  was  famed  for  piety  ai|d. 
leamii^  at  a  very  early  period. 

Mr.  B.  Bede  says  so,  and  several  other  writers. 

Dr.  King.  Can  you  speak  Irish  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  coidd  speak  a  little  of  it  when  I.  was  a 
boy,  and  I  can  remember  a  &w  words  and  phrases 
still.  Poetry  was  highly  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Irish ;  some  of  their  kings  were  so  smitten  with  the 
love  of  song,  as  to  exchange  the  sceptre  for  the 
harp. 

T.  The  bards  were  very  much  protected  and 
encouraged,  but  having  indulged  too  much  in  satire 
and  ribaldry, they  were  rather  dreaded  than  esteemed; 
and,  at  one  time,  the  whole  body  was  on*  the  eve 
of  being  banished,  if  St.  Columb4dll  had  not  in<* 
teriered. 

Mr.  B.  Sedulius  was  an  excellent  poet. 

T. .  Yes,  his  Latin  poetry  is  very  much  admired. 

Mr.  B.  I  read  dne  of  his  hymns,  that  glowed  with 
all  the  poet;  the  spirit  of  it  might  be  said  to  ascend 
like  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  but  I  never  could  light  on  his  works. 

T.  Nor  I  neither,  but  many  of  his  verses  arer 
scattered  through  Colgan. 

Mr.B.  Wherever  they  are  scattered  they  will 
shine  like  stars.  There  was  a  poet  that  used  to- 
eompose  a  little:  in  his  native  language  when  I  waa 
a  boy,  I  forget  his  name. 
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71  IKgnum,  I  sappose. 

Mr.  B.  YeSyyes;  he  could  neither  Mad  norwrite, 
nor  speak  any  langnage  bat  hia  own.  I  have  aeeai 
some  of  his  effiuiona  translated  into  English,  but 
was  assured,  by  judges,  that  tfaey  fell  fur  8h<Nrt 
of  the  original,  yet  they  contained  some  graces 
^<  snatched  beyond  the  reach  of  art"  I  remember 
one  thought  in  an  address  to  a  friend;  the  poet 
advises  him  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  young  lady,  for  that  she  was  of  age,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  '^upon  her  cheek  he  saw  love's  letter 
sealed  Moth  a  damask  rose."  Spaioer,  who  was  hiuK 
self  a  bard,  says,  that  the  Irish  poetry  was  sprinkled 
with  many  pretty  flowers.  I  irifiAi  they  were  ool<- 
lected  in  one  nosegay. 

T.  Yes,  Sir,  but  there  is  no  encouragement. 
Mr.B.  No,  not  in  dusrnst  of  the  iron  age.    I 
wish,  however,  that  some  able,   industrious;,  and 
patient  pen,  would  g^ve  a  history  of  that  coonlry'; 
it  is  much  wanted. 

T.  Great  expectations  were  formed  from  Doctor 
Leland ;  he  had  leisure,  talents^  and  almost  every 
opportunity.  When  Lord  Chesterfield  was  Viearoy 
af  that  kingdom,  he  was  tdd  that  the  Doctor  in* 
icnded  to  follow  up  a  prospectos  he  had  published 
on  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  history ;  his  lard« 
ship  one  day.  at  levee  applauded  the  Doctor's  intent 
tions,  but  requested  that  he  would  make  it  a  Jifea- 
sant  one. 

Mr^  B.  Your  pleasant  historians  should  be  read 
with  cauticm.  Leland  promised  a  voluminous:  his* 
tory,  and  so  far  he  has  kept  his  promise,  but  he  has 
not  done  justice  to  all. 
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T.  It  id  said  that  he  bad  an  eye  to  a  mitre. 

Mr.  B.  Mitres  and  coronets  will  dazele,  bat  the 
truth  is,  he  had  an  eye  to  his  bookseller,  and,  to  be 
t»ndid,  he  went  over  it  with  a  heavy  hand.   - 

T.  He  has  scarce  dipped  into  the  earlier  ages* 

Mr.  B.  He  was  no  antiquary,  but  he  might  have 
said  a  little  more  on  the  subject.  Hooker  says, 
^  the  reason  why  first  we  do  admire  those  things 
which  are  greatest,  and  secondly  those  things  whidi 
are  ancientest,  is,  because  tiie  (me  is  least  distast 
firom  the  infinite  substance,  the  other  from  the  iifr- 
iinite  continuance  of  God.''  Neither  has  he  detailed 
with  candour  the  feuds  betwixt  the  houses  of 
Desmond  and  Butler. 

T.  The  implacable  hatred  that  existed  betwixt 
the  two  is  astonishing. 

Mr.  B.  Struggles  for  power.  I  rem^nber  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  Desmonds,  I  don't  know 
which,  who  happened  to  be  severely  wounded  in  aH 
engagement  with  a  party  of  the  Butlers ;  one  of  the 
latter  threw  him  on  his  shoulders  to  carry  him  off 
in  tariimiph,  and  as  he  passed  along,  tauntingly 
asked  him,  *«  Ah,  Desmond,  where  are  you  now  ?" 
though  ^[uite  feeble  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  ool^ 
lected  all  his  expiring  strength,  and  exclaimed, 
^  Where  am  I  ?  I  am  where  I  ou^t  to  be,  on  the 
neck  of  my  enemy." 

The  conversation  turned  on  poetry,  which  Mr. 
Burke  called  <^  the  art  of  substantiating  shadows^ 
lind  of  lending  existence  to  nothing."  He  pwised 
Milton  for  the  judicious  choice  of  his  epithets ;  this 
led  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
tho9e  flowery  adjectives,  asPontanus  calls  them,  and 
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lamented  that  sDine  person  ci  taate  did  not^foUect  a 
garland  of  them  out  of  the  Engliah  Poete^  as  Textor 
had  out  of  the  Latin,  whieh  laid  every  cJasaical 
scholar  under  gxeot  obligatiim  to  him,  as  he  had 
plucked  thefiurest  flowem  that  sipped  castalian  dew. 
**  Geography,  he  said,  was  an  earthly  suhjed,  but 
a  heavenly  study.''    One  of  the  company  haf^iened 
to  mention  some  gentlemen  who  intended  to  pnmiote 
discoveries  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.   Mr.  Burke 
said,  the  intention  was  truly  laudable ;  **  Afiriea^** 
he  said,  ^  was  worth  exploring,  it  seoned  as  if  na- 
ture,  in  some  great  convulsion  or  revolution  of  her 
empire,  had  fled  to  that  quarter  with  all  her  ti^ea- 
sures,  some  of  which  she  had  concealed  in  the  boweb 
of  the  earth,  but  the  surface  exhibited  such  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  race, 
that  a  few  miles  would  enrich  the  conquests  of 
natural  history.   Witness  on  the  very  shores  of  that 
continent— -the  cabbage-tree,  that  towered  into  all 
the  sublimity  of  the  pine,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
[Spreading  oak,  and  yet  so  taoider  that  a  few  strokes 
of  a  sabre  were  suflBdent  to  lay  it  prostrate  <m  the 
earth.    Africa  was  rightly  called  the  mother  of  > 
monsters,  for  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
minor  animals  elsewhere  to  feed  the  huge  beasts  that 
ranged  th^  forests  in  that  country.    He  was  peiw 
suaded  the  interior  was  healthy,  civili2sed,  and  s» 
jfertile,  that  the  reaper  trod  on  the  heels  of  the 
sower* 

^  But  the  thirst  of  European  avarice  and  cmdty 
had  raised  a  barrier  round  the  coasts  of  that  quarter, 
which  prevented  all  communication  with  the  in-i' 
offensive  inhabitants. 
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The  sight  of  a  white  face  was  Buffident  to  make 
their  curly  locks  stand  on  end.  Death  is  natural  to 
man,  but  slaTerjr  unnatural ;  and  the  moment  you 
strip  a  man  of  his  liberty,  you  strip  him  of  all  his 
virtues ;  you  convert  his  heart  into  a  dark  hole,  in 
which  all  the  vices  conspire  against  you."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Sheridan;  I  answered,  that  1  was 
very  sorry  I  could  not  boast  that  honour.  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure,  said  he,  of  introducing  you  to  him, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  best  natured  men  in  the  universe ; 
he  accompanied  me,  on  my  departure,  to  the  door, 
and  told  me  that  Dr.  King  was  a  very  learned  man, 
assured  me  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  see  me 
at  Beaconsfield,  '<  throw  yourself  into  a  coach,"  said 
he,  *'  come  down  and  make  my  house  you]>  inn." 

Port  of  the  short  time  he  had  spent  in  Ireland 
wad,  as  may  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  already 
noticed,  devoted  to  Lord  Charlemont,  for  whom  he 
at  all  times,  entertained  a  very  warm  regard,  fre- 
quently terming  him  <'  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Dublin."  To  this  Nobleman  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  letters  of  introduction  to  all  his  friends  of 
consideration  proceeding  thither  on  business  or 
curiosity,  among  whom,  about  this  time,  were 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Francis,  Mr.  NeviU, 
Mr.  Shippen,  an  American  traveller,  and  others. 
He  also  transmitted  to  his  Lordship,  about  this  period, 
a  bust  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  with 
whom  he  had  been  extremely  intimate  since  1752, 
when  they  became  acquainted  at  Rome,  on  their 
travels :  it  was  a  present  from  the  Mardiioness. 
Soon    afterward    Mr.   Burke,  on  being  elected  k 
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Member,  of  the  Itojral  Iririi  Acaaemy,  white  him-  a 
letter  of  tbaxiks;  as  its  President. 

As  speeimens  df  that  air  of  interest'  and  etBgaasst^^ 
he  was  accustomed  to  Uirow.  over  the  oommon  afiahr' 
of  a  letter  of  introduction,  two  or  three  of  fbis  •  de^' 

scription  are  subjoined : — 

'<  0«nwl>4Aroei»  Jcne  1, 17S7«' 

"  My  dear  LoeD| 
^'  I  have  an  high  respect  for  your  Lordship  of  .old^ 
as  I  trust  you  know ;  and  as  I  have  the  best  wishes 
for  my  friend  Mr.  Frands,  I  am  exceedingly  desirous 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  hj8 
compliments  to  the  person  in  Ireland  the  ^sost. 
worthy  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
virtue.  Mr.  Francis  has  not  been  in  Ireland  since 
the  days  of  his  childhood,  but  he  has  been  employed 
in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  the  country  that 
has  given  him  birth.  When  he  sees  your  hmdsbip, 
he  will  perceive  that  ancient  morals  have  not.  yet 
deserted  at  least  that  part  of  the  world  whi<ji  he 
revisits,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  fpr  a  while 
a  citizen  that  has  only  left  his  country  to  be  the  more 
extensively  serviceable  to  mankind.  .  M^y  I  heg. 
your  Lordship  to  present  my  most  respectful  and. 
most  affectionate  compliments,  and.  those  qC 
Mrs.  Burke  and  my  son,  and  all  that  are  of  our  little 
family,  to  Lady  Charlemont.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Francis 
will  bring  back  such  an  account  of  the  health  of  your 
Lordship,  and  all  yours,  as  may  make  us  happy .^ 

"  Bescongftald,  July  19^  ITST* 

"  My  deae  Lord, 
<*  Mr.  Francis  called  upon  me  in  his- way  to  his 
gym  bouse,  charmed,  as  I  expiscted  he  would  be,  with 
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gnoor  *  eharaeter!  land  conversation,  .and  ^  fiofiniteljr 
jpUiged  by  your .  reception  ^  of  him.  Give  me  leave  to 
^convey  his  .thanks  to  you,  and  to  add  jnineto  them* — 
jBvery  motive  induces  me  .to  wish  your  house  pro^ 
:vided  with  all  the  ornaments,  that  are  worthy*  of  it: 
the  bust  you  desire  is  that  which  is  most  essential, 
and  that  in  which  you  combine  your  taste,  your 
Iriendship,  and  your  principles.  When  I  go  to  town, 
I^hall  see  Mr.  NoUekens,  and  hasten  him  as  much  as 
I  can :  there  was  no  bust  taken  from  Lord  Rocking- 
ham  during  his  life-time.  This  is  made  from  a  nias(piie 
taken  £rom  his  face  after  his  death,  and  of  course 
must  want  thai  animation  which  I  am  afraid  can 
iiever  be  given  to  it,  without  hazarding  the  ground«- 
wotic  of  the  features.  Tassie  has  made  a  profile  in 
*hl&  glass,  which  is  Hhink  the  best  likeness ;  .1  mean; 
tmcolimred  likeness,  which  exists.  I  will  recommend 
it  to  Nbllekens  ;  perhaps  he  may  make  some  advan*- 
-tage"  of  it;  though  I  have  observed  that  artists 
aeldom  endeavour  to  profit  of  each  other's  works, 
ftong^  uot  in  the  exact  line  which  they  profess.'^ 

< 

**  My  dsab  Loud, 

<<  ¥f  I  were  to  write  aUthat  is  In  my  he<lrt  and 
head  relative  to  you,  and  to  your  proceedings,*  I 
should  write  volumes.  At  present  I  abstain  from 
any  subject  but  that  which  at  this  instant  may  give 
your  Lordship  occasion  to  remember  me. 
'  ^*  My  friend  Mr.  Shippen,  of  Pennsylvania^  a  very 
agreeable,  sensible,  and  accomplished  jOimg  man, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this  to  yoiir  Lord- 


*  On  the  Regency  questUNi. 
2L3 
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shqi.  I  flatter  myaOf  ^kat  you  will  liiink  dfhni'M 
I  do :  and,  if  you  do,  I  havQ  no  doabt  that  lie  wUl 
fod^  under  yvur  LordBhip's  proteotioii,  eveary  thing 
that  he  can  expect  (aad  he  expects  a  great  deal)  irma 
Ireland.  He  has  been  for  some  timenpan  IiistfaTals 
on  the  Continait  of  Europe ;  and,  after  thia  tour, 
he  paya  us  the  tionqiliment  of  thinldng  that  tbera 
are  things  and  persons  worth  seeing  in  Ireland. 
For  one  person  I  am  sure  I  can  answer,  and  am  not 
afraid  of  disappdnth^  him,  when  I  tdl  him,  tiiat 
in  no  country  will  he  find  a  better  pattern  of  de^* 
gaaoe,  good  breeding,  and  virtue.  I  shall  say 
nothing  fiuiher  to  recommend  my  friei^  to  one  to 
whom  a  young  gentleman,  desirous  of  every  sort  of 
hnprovement,  is,  by  that  circumstance,  AiUy  reeoni* 
mended.  America  fmd  we  are  no  longer  under  the 
same  Crown  ;  but,  if  we  are  united  by  mutual  good 
wiU,  and  reciprocal  good  offices,  perhaps  it  may  d6 
almost  as  well.  Mr.  Shippen  will  give  you  no  unfa- 
vourable fi^^edmen  of  the  new  w&rkL" 

His  Lordship,  in  return,  thought  be  couU  not  do 
better  for  his  particular  friends,  bound  to  England, 
than  to  consign  them  to  the  care  of  one  so  celebrated, 
and  so  capable  of  affording  them  instruction  and 
amusement.  Among  these,  about  this  time,  was 
Mr.  Hardy,  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  destined  to  be  his  Lordship's  biographer, 
who,  although  already  known  to  Mr.  Burke,  seemed 
to  feel  the  charm  of  his  society  and  amiable  qualities, 
with  additional  force,  during  this  visit. 

'<  He  was,"  says  that  gentleman,  <'  social,  hos- 
pitable, of  pleasing  access,  and  most  agreeably  com- 
municative.    QijLe  of  the  moat  satisfactory  days  per- 
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bapB  that  I  evtr  pened  in  my  1i&»  ^vrai  going  with 
him  tete  a  tSte^  firom  London  to  BeaooBsfiekL  He 
stopped  at  Uxbridge  whilst  his  horses  were  feedtaig^ 
and  haiq)emng  to  meet  some  gentlemen  of  I  know 
not  what  Militia,  who  appeared  to  be  perfeet 
strangers  to  him»  he  entered  into  disooorse  with 
them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conversation 
at  that  moment  completely  exemplified  what  Johnson 
said  of  him, '  That  you  could  not  meet  Borke  under 
a  shed  without  saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary 


''  He  was  altogether  uncommoidy  attractive  and 
agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slightest  notoriety 
SB  we  passed  along,  whether  of  nabunl  or  local 
history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for 
conversation.  The  house,  at  Uidiridge,  whoe  the 
treaty  was  held  durii^  Charles  the  First's  time} 
the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  Bnlstrode^ 
formerly  the  residence  ci  Chancellor  Jeffiries ;  and 
Waller's  tomb,  in  Beaconafidd  churdi-yard,  whidi, 
before  we  went  home,  we  visited,  and  whose  eha^ 
rauster  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  he 
ahortly  delineated,  but  with  exquisite  £didty  of 
genius^  altogether  gave  an  unconnncm  interest  to  his 
eloquence ;  and  although  one<and4wenty  years  haw 
eUpsed  since  that  day,  I  entertain  the  most  vivid  and 
pleasing  recoUaction  of  if 

The  moat  flattering  testimony  yet  Itome  to  the 
superiority  of  his  public  and  private  duuracter,  and  to 
his  senatorial  and  literary  talents,  appeared  in  1T87, 
in  the  celebrated  Latin  preface  to  Bellendenus,  by  its 
celebrated  aulhor  Dr.  Parr ;  *  an  offering  certainly 

*  Since  this  was  written^  Dr.  Parr  has  paid  the  debt  of  naive. 
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of.no  tommoii  value  estfaer  in  ^he  iterms  in  'iviiicir 
it  was  expressed,  or  in  the  quarter  from  which  it 
cme ;  a  characteristic  tribute- of  unfeigned  adniif#^ 
tion  from  the  most  learned  to  the  most  eloquent 
man  <tf  the  age.  It  is. known  that  the  Doctor  has 
written,  an  epitaph  for  him  which,  however,  be  Jbte 
not  yet  thought  proper' to  .make  public. 

AUudijig  to  Mr.  Burke  in  .conversation  with  ;a 
friend  in  1814,  .he  mentioned  this  epitiiph^  saying 
it  was  written  with  «ihe  whole  collected  force  of  hia 
mind,  with  his  choicest  Latinity,  and  consequentiy 
that  it  cost  him  more  effort  than  any  thing  else 'he 
had  written.  But  he  continued,  on  showing  it  .to 
a  sagacious. friend,  the  latter  said,  **  it. is  very  good^ 
but  there  is  no  heart  in  .it.'  ^True,'  rejoined  .the 
Sdctor,  'I  had -no  heart  when  J  wrote  it;'  the 
explanation  of  which  is,  that  .the  .Dqctor  thought 
Mr.  .Burke  had  sinned  iso  much  .  against  .liberty 
whsa  he  attacked  the  French  .Revolution,  that  h]$ 
warmer , feelings  towards  him  were;become  deadened 
or  extinguished. 

I{is  own  taste  in  epitaph,  ;or  .rather .  chaimcter-writr 
in^,  was  again  put  in  requisition,  by  the  completioD,  in 
Augui^  1788,  .of  the  splendid,'and  in  thiacountry  un- 
equ^dled,  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham,  erected  about  a  mile  in.&ont.of  Went- 
worth  House,  in  Yorkshire,  from  which,  as  well  as 
fromithe  surrounding  country,  it  forms.a  noble .itnd 
interesting  object  90  feet.high.  The  interior  of  the 
base  is :  a 'dome  supported  by  twfelve  doric  columxs^ 
#ith  niches  for  the  statues  of  the  deceased  Nobleman 
sgad  his  friends,- among  whom  the  distinguished  writer 
Qf.thc  following . piece  now  takes. his  , stand.    .The 
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inscnptioiiy  for  force,  precision,  and  fitness,  has 
perhaps,  like  the  mansolemn  itself,  no  equal  among 
the  mortuary  remains  of  the  country : 

*'  Cbaxlus,  Mabquis  op  Rockingham. 

"  A  statesman  in  wbom  oonstancy,  fidelity^  sincerity^  and  direct- 
ness,  were  the  sole  instmments  of  his  policy.  His  virtues  were 
his  arts.  A  dear,  sounds  unadulterated  sense,  not  perplexed  with 
intricate  design^  or  disturbed  by  ungoyemed  passion,  gave  con- 
fflstency,  dignity,  and  effect,  to  all  his  measures.  In  Opposition, 
he  respected  the  principles  of  Government;  in  Administration, 
he  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  employed  his 
moments  of  powpr  in  realising  every  thing  which  he  had  promised 
in  a  popular  situation.  This  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
conduct.  After  twenty-four  years  of  service  to  the  public,  in  a 
critical  and  trying  time,  he  left  no  debt  of  just  expectation  un- 
satis6ed. 

'^  By  his  prudence  and  patience  he  brought  together  a  party 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  labours  to  render  permanent, 
not  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  as  a  living  depository  of 
principle. 

''  The  virtues  of  his  public  and  private  life  were  not  in  him  of 
di&rent  eharacters.  It  was  the  same  feeling,  benevolent,  liberd 
mind  that*  in  the  internal  relations  of  life,  conciliates  the  un^ 
feigned  love  of  those  who  see  men  as  they  are,  which  made  him 
an  inflexible  patriot.  He  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  not 
because  he  was  haughty  and  intractable,  but  because  he  was 
beneficent  and  humane. 

'*  Let  his  successors,  who  from  this  house  behold  this  nummneiit, 
reflect  that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their  reproach. 
Let  them  be  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity 
of  blood,  ^ves  them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 


"  Remember — Resemble — Persevere. 
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